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I hear the tread of pioneers, of nations yet to be, 


The first low wash of waves, where soon shall roll a human sea, 
Whittier. 
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TO MY WIFE, LAURA DeWITT LECKENBY, TO 
WHOSE UNFAILING ENCOURAGEMENT AND 
ASSISTANCE I OWE IN GREAT MEASURE SUCH 
MODEST SUCCESS AS I HAVE ACHIEVED IN 
JOURNALISM, IN BUSINESS AND IN PUBLIC LIFE. 


FOREWORD 1199584 


[iran and friends have long urged me to put in permanent form 
some of the facts regarding the fascinating history of North- 
western Colorado, stories known thru personal experience or gath- 
ered thru the more than half a century I have lived here, much of the 
time recording history as it occurred in the columns of the Pilot. 

It didn’t require much urging, for I have had it in mind for many 
years, but I have always put it off until a more propitious time when 
leisure could be found to do the subject justice. I still do not have 
the time, but the way to begin is to begin. The years pass with 
accelerated speed as one passes down the western slope. I know it 
should be done before the pioneers, those who laid the foundations 
broad and deep for the blessings we now enjoy, have all been num- 
bered with those who have passed to their eternal reward. 

The following pages do not pretend to give a complete history of 
our section of Colorado; it is only a sketchy outline of some of the 
outstanding events. The material has been gathered from numerous 
sources, from historical works, public reports and official records, 
from old magazines, files of newspapers and from personal inter- 
views with pioneers or members of their families. Many of the 
stories have been published in the Pilot thruout the years and these 
have been revised and corrected. Much care has been taken in the 
preparation of these stories and so far as possible dates and circum- 
stances have been checked from public records or other reliable 
sources and yet it would be too much to expect that errors have 
been entirely eliminated. 

This book is compiled with the sole desire that it may awaken 
within the hearts of the people of Northwestern Colorado a fresh 
interest in those who were the pioneers in the redemption of this 
favored land from a wilderness. It will serve as a background for 
the writers of future years who will set down in more complete detail 
the history of this section of the state, for it is a colorful and 
fascinating story. 

A bulletin of the State Historical Society says: “No nation is 
greater than the sum total of its past. The state, the county, the 
city and the village each contribute to that total. The history of 
all of these and their builders constitute background—the collective 
pride and glory of a people.” 
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Steamboat Springs, Colo., 1945. 


6 THE TREAD OF PIONEERS 


FOUNDING OF STEAMBOAT 
SPRINGS 


M* AND MRS. JAMES H. CRAWFORD bore an important part in 
the history of Northwestern Colorado, perhaps the most impor- 
tant of any who ever made their homes here. They were pioneers in 
the true sense—hospitable, generous, always ready to be of assist- 
ance to others and maintaining ever the highest degree of citizenship, 
their example an inspiration to others, their influence always for 
progress in the highest ideals of life. 

James Harvey Crawford was born in Pettis County, Missouri, 
near where the city of Sedalia now stands, on March 30, 1845, the 
son of John Edward and Sarlina J. Crawford, pioneers of that section 
of Missouri. The father was a successful farmer, but also active in 
politics, serving in the state legislature and for years a colonel] in 
the National Guard. He also was prominent as a member of the 
Baptist church and long was recognized as a leader in that organiza- 
tion in Missouri. 

On an adjoining farm in 1849 Margaret E. Bourn was born. 
Immediately after the great conflict between the North and the 
South, on May 25, 1865, Lieut. Crawford, then 20 years of age, and 
Margaret E. Bourn, then 16 years of age, were united in marriage. 

Mr. Crawford served his country for four years in the great 
conflict, enlisting at the age of 16 years in Company E of the 
Seventh Missouri cavalry. He soon was promoted to a non- 
commissioned officer and was mustered out as first lieutenant on 
April 14, 1865, at St. Louis. He had been in charge of much property 
and was delayed a few days after the remainder of the company 
had been mustered out. He always remembered the circumstances 
of his leaving the service. The whole country was rejoicing at the 
conclusion of the great conflict which had for four years arrayed 
brother against brother and father against son. The war was over; 
men who had braved death a hundred times on the battle field were 
going home to wives and sweethearts, to take up the pursuits of 
peace. The people rejoiced that the nation was saved, their hearts 
were turned hopefully and joyously to the future. But that same 
evening of April 14, altho with the slow communications of those 
days the distant communities did not get the news until the morning 
of April 15, the whole flaming passions of war were aroused into new 
activity by the direful news that the nation’s chief—the great 
Lincoln—had been stricken down by the bullet of an assassin. St. 
Louis, as did other border cities and states, seethed with excitement, 
exultation, dismay. Sentiment was divided and two or three men 
were shot down in quarrels growing out of intemperate action or 
speech in discussing the news. 
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Mr. Crawford shortly returned to his home and in a little more 
than a month married his boyhood sweetheart and they engaged in 
farming near their old home. 


There may have been talk of moving westward during the six or 
seven years they lived on their Missouri farm, but the real compelling 
incident for the move came from reading an article in the Missouri 
Republican. It was written by a man who had visited Colorado and he 
told in a graphic manner of the wonders and beauties of the country. 
He had visited Grand Lake, beyond the outposts of civilization. He 
told of meeting Judge Westcott there, a frontier character who lived 
in the wild and was a friend of the Indians and the wilderness, and 
in later years the Crawfords had the pleasure of meeting this odd 
character. The writer told of the great lake and the crystal streams 
that abounded in trout, of the herds of elk, deer and antelope, and 
the charm of the land. And then he said he went to the top of the 
great range on the west side of the park and saw a succession of 
timbered hills and verdant valleys, of great peaks and silver streams 
as far as the eye could reach toward the Pacific, lost at last in the 
dim haze of an unknown and unoccupied land brooding in silence and 
strangeness, inviting the adventurous and the daring to come to take 
possession. 

The resolution was there formed—they would be the ones to enter 
this great wilderness and find a home, they would brave the dangers 
of the uncharted land. It was an irresistible lure, for pioneering is 
born in the blood; its call is not to be denied. 

It was May 1, 1878, that Mr. and Mrs. Crawford and their three 
children, Lulie, Logan and John, left the Missouri home for the long 
trip across the plains to the land of their dreams. They had two 
wagons loaded with household goods and camp equipment, and there 
were five other teams to keep them company. There were four 
families making the journey in company, together with several 
unmarried men anxious to try life in the new land; the whole party 
consisting of about 20 persons. They were all old friends and the trip 
was a delight. They saw numerous bands of Indians but all were 
friendly. They took the Smoky Hill route across Kansas and wild 
game was abundant. Mr. Crawford had a very fine saddle horse and 
at one time drove a buffalo three miles across the plains until he 
had him well into camp before dispatching him for food supply. 

On June 5—35 days after leaving their Missouri home—they 
reached Denver, already a considerable village and with high hopes 
of the future. They tarried there for a day or two and then pushed 
on westward, always having in view the unknown land west of the 
range which the newspaper writer had described. At Mount Vernon 
the party divided, some of the teams heading southward, but the 
Crawfords pushed as far as the road went—Empire on the south 
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fork of Clear Creek. That was the western limit which wagons could 
reach. There they secured a house and set up housekeeping, but in 
August of the same year Mr. Crawford, with one companion, 
penetrated further to the westward. The two men went into Middle 
Park over the trail crossing Berthoud Pass. They went to Hot Sulphur 
Springs and thence down Grand River, looking over the Troublesome, 
Muddy and Blue River sections. At the mouth of the Troublesome 
they found a trapper, a French-Canadian by the name of Schuyler 
Pecunar, who was of great assistance to them in telling them about 
the country and the different streams. Mr. Crawford liked the 
country, but at the same time had a desire to get on top of the 
‘ange and look into the unknown country to the westward. However, 


LT. AND MRS JAMES H. CRAWFORD IN 1865 


the men returned to Empire well satisfied with what they had seen. 

Other men wanted to penetrate the mountains and recognizing 
the necessity for a toll road John Q. A. Rollins, active in mining 
development, began the construction of a road up South Boulder 
Creek and thence across the range into Middle Park. It would not be 
completed until the next year and the Crawfords spent the winter of 
1873-74 near Golden, where they managed by trading surplus horses 
and in other ways to accumulate a small bunch of cattle. 

Impatient to reach the new country and for the completion of the 
road being built by Mr. Rollins, they started out in June, 1874, going 
up South Boulder Creek. One night they camped in Boulder Park, 
near the present site of Tolland, and the next day toiled along the 
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new and illy constructed road to the last bench before going over the 
pass where Corona later announced itself the top of the world, for 
the Moffat Railroad was later built over this route. Mr. Rollins and 
his crew were working on the last stretch up the steep incline to the 
top. Mr. Crawford went on ahead and consulted with the pioneer road 
builder. He generously offered every assistance to allow the wagon 
to reach the top even tho the road was not completed and was barely 
passable. So the next morning he hitched his yokes of oxen to the 
Crawford wagon and lent the assistance of all of his crew of men 
to get them to the top. The road went over the “causeway” or narrow 
ledge just north of Yankee Doodle Lake, and with incredible toil the 
wagon was drawn to the top, the first vehicle to cross the highway 


MR. AND MRS. JAMES H. CRAWFORD 


over the historic Rollins Pass and down into Middle Park. 

The Crawfords stopped at Hot Sulphur Springs, intending to 
range their cattle there and make it headquarters until they could 
explore the country to the west. Soon after reaching the Springs, 
William N. Byers and his son Frank arrived on the scene. Mr. Byers 
a year or two previously had acquired the property around the springs 
by the use of land script. He generously offered to give the Crawfords 
a lot in the coming town if they would build a house thereon, and the 
offer was accepted. Mr. Byers and his son were there to build a 
house also and there was much friendly rivalry as to which should 
complete their structure first. With the Crawfords were several young 
men who had come with them from Missouri and they went to work 
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with a will to cut and haul logs for the new home, Having the most 
help, the Crawford home was completed first, the initial building in 
the town of Hot Sulphur Springs. The room first was covered with 
bark, later to be replaced with shingles rived by hand from timber 
cut in the neighborhood of Cozzens ranch, near the present site of 
Fraser. In a few weeks others came and during the year a blacksmith 
shop, store and other business houses were established. Having be- 
come located and having his cattle on good range, Mr, Crawford 
prepared to investigate the country to the west of the mountains, 

On the trip—undertaken the same year—Mr. Crawford was 
accompanied by five companions, Hazen Cheney, a member of the 
bar and a highly educated man who lived at Beaver Creek, Jefferson 
County, and with whom Mr. Crawford had become acquainted during 
his residence there the previous winter, and the remainder all old 
friends from Missouri, Fred Bourn, William Gilmore, Cyrus Bone and 
Houston Richardson. 


PIONEER CRAWFORD RESIDENCE 


There was a road over the Gore range which Sir George Gore 
had cut out years before and which later was used by Gen. Bela M. 
Hughes when he took a trip to Salt Lake City on a military mission, 
but it was a very poor highway, so the equipment consisted of a cart 
made from the front wheels of a wagon, with a home made box to 
hold bedding and provisions. This was drawn by two mules. Also 
there was one saddle horse which the men on foot changed off in 
using as they became weary. In this way the trip was made over the 
range and down thru Egeria Park. One night they camped on Hunt 
Creek and the next morning discovered they could not follow down 
the Yampa River on account of the canon, and must strike to the 
westward thru Twentymile Park. 

As they were leaving the next morning they espied a man on 
horseback, leading a pack horse, across the river. He sighted them 
about the same time and came across the river to the party. He said 
he was on his way from Hahns Peak to Breckenridge and that in 
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coming up the river he had passed a magnificent spring at the side 
of the trail and spoke highly of the place, saying: “If I thought they 
ever would build a wagon road into this country I would go right 
back to Steamboat Springs and make a location.” 

This was the first time that Mr. Crawford or any of the party 
had ever heard the name Steamboat Springs. It has been erroneously 
said that Mr. Crawford gave it the name. It seems to have been 
known by that name by miners at Hahns Peak for several years 
previously. The spring the miner mentioned as having passed on the 
way was the Sulphur spring which was by the side of the old trail 
used by the Indians and all white men who passed up and down the 
river. 

It is reported by old timers that the name of Steamboat Spring's 
was given by three French trappers who built the adobe fort on the 
south bank of the river below the Sulphur cave. As the story goes, 
they were trailing along the river on their first trip when there came 


THE FIRST PUBLIC SCHOOL Left to right, Cushie Suttle (Mrs. J. Q. Groesbeck); 
Ida Woolery (Mrs. Ed Trullinger); May Keller (Mrs. Jack Ellis); Lulie 
Crawford (Mrs. C. W. Pritchett), teacher; Maude Keller, Mary Crawford (Mrs. 
Elmer King), John Crawford, John Sampson, Oscar Woolery. 


to the head man the faint “chug, chug” of the noted spring and 
turning to his companion he said, “A steamboat, by gar!” thinking 
for a moment that he had reached the head of navigation. 

The Crawford party continued across Twentymile Park, again 
coming to the Yampa River near Hayden, and traveled down the 
valley as far as the mouth of Williams Fork. They were satisfied 
with what they had seen and turned back. They found fish and 
game in plenty and an abundance of forage for cattle, in every 
respect an ideal country. 

Mr. Crawford had become interested in what the prospector had 
told him about Steamboat Springs and on the return trip when it 
became necessary to leave the valley to cross Twentymile Park he and 
Houston Richardson decided to go on foot around the big bend of the 
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Yampa River, agreeing to met their companions at a previous camp 
near the mouth of Hunt Creek in Egeria Park. These two men on 
foot took a little bedding and provisions and kept up the stream. 
The first night they camped in the grove of cottonwoods on what 
later became the Duquette ranch and is now the Frank Squire ranch. 
The next morning they reached the springs and were lost in wonder 
at the marvelous outburst of water and the attractive surroundings. 
Mr. Crawford at once decided that this was to be his home, He 
offered Richardson a share in the enterprise but the latter said he 
wanted to go back to Missouri, but generously offered to help in 
making a showing of possession for his companion. A notice of 
location was written on a stake and set at the Sulphur spring and 
a notice was written on a blazed quaking aspen tree at the Steamboat 
Spring. This tree remained standing until the railroad used the 
ground as a right-of-way. But more permanent evidence of occupation 
was deemed necessary. The foundation of a house was laid. This was 
under the brow of the hill west of Soda Creek, near the Iron and 
Heron springs. There was a large number of flat rocks of spring 
formation scattered over the ground and these were piled into a 
two-foot high foundation and under one corner a written notice of 
location was placed. The men worked all that day and in the evening 
could view with pride the considerable showing of location which 
they had built. The next morning they resumed their way up Yampa 
River, explored the beautiful region now known as Pleasant Valley 
and the picturesque canon above it and continued their journey to 
lower Egeria Park when they rejoined their companions and con- 
tinued their journey to Hot Sulphur Springs. 

The manifold charms and wealth of the country explored by Mr. 
Crawford and his companions convinced the former that he had 
found the spot for which he had been looking and upon his return 
to Hot Sulphur Springs he announced his intention of removing his 
family to the springs in the Yampa Valley and taking permanent 
possession of the property he had located here. 

It was too late to carry out his plan before winter might be 
expected, as the conditions for migration, together with the period 
required for the journey would consume much time. So the moving 
was delayed until the next spring. But during the winter, which was 
spent at Hot Sulphur Springs, word came that others were preparing 
to locate Steamboat Springs, which he fixed as his home, With a 
companion he decided to visit here again and renew the evidences of 
location and make more secure his possession, 

It was in the spring when they started their journey on foot for 
the Yampa Valley. The entire region was covered with deep snow, 
except for occasional bare spots on the south slopes. Early in the day 
the snow was heavily crusted and would bear a considerable weight, 
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but later in the day when the crust had softened under the sun’s 
heat walking became exceedingly laborious and Mr. Crawford and his 
companion advanced but slowly. They made rude skis to use when 
the snow was soft, but at best it was hard work as they plodded 
along, carrying rifles, food and bedding. All these made a heavy 
load, altho a hand sled was used to carry part of them. The 
rifles proved their usefulness by bringing down an elk or two, an 
early wild goose and other extras for their larder. 

Perseverance won at last and the two men reached the springs 
after a very hard trip, which would have discouraged less determined 
men; but there was a valuable prize at stake and it was with no 
slight relief that Mr. Crawford found his “location” undisturbed. He 
strengthened his title by adding somewhat to the foundation of his 
house and left other evidences of occupation, including a garden 
which was made on a bare spot of ground with seeds brought along 
for that purpose. These improvements made, the return journey 
was commenced. Ice now was breaking up, streams were running 
higher and traveling was even more difficult than it had been 
before, but they finally reached Hot Sulphur Springs in safety. 

According to the original program the Crawford family took their 
departure from Hot Sulphur Springs when warm weather came and 
in July, 1875, entered the Yampa Valley on their way to Steamboat 
Springs. Much of the way there was no road; there was no settle- 
ment. The entire region was impressive in its natural beauty, but 
the charm which nature had bestowed with lavish hand existed only 
for the wild animals and the Indians who came in warm weather to 
camp where game was plenty and life easy. 

The Crawford party found it no light task to make way thru 
the unbroken brush and undergrowth for their livestock and loaded 
wagons, but energy and resolution overcame all obstacles and the 
pioneers finally halted on the spot where their new home was to be. 
The claim cabin was built on the bench above the Iron Spring's and a 
more commodious house later erected and for years used as a resi- 
dence was located under the shelter of the bluff and not far from 
Soda Creek. 

After making the first “location” and before making actual 
settlement Mr. Crawford went to Denver to get information as to 
how he could legally enter the land he had selected. He went to T. B. 
Seawright, surveyor general, and from him learned that a correction 
line had been run thru the country some years previously; that it 
would be necessary for the new settler to deposit with the surveyor 
general a sum of money sufficient to make the survey of the entire 
township, the line having its initial point on this correction line, and 
then land could be entered under the preemption laws and credit 
given for the sum of money deposited for surveying. 
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The estimate for the work was $1,200, which was deposited, and 
Mr. Crawford was given the privilege of choosing his own surveyor. 
He selected F. A. Ingersoll, a young graduate whom he knew in 
Middle Park. A force of helpers was soon gathered and the work 
undertaken. 

From the field notes Mr. Crawford believed he could find the 
monuments of the correction line without the work of following the 
line thru from the eastern slope, and in this he was correct. The 
party camped on Grouse Creek near Yellowjacket Pass—almost on 
the present county road—and in a few days found the corners which 
had been established. It was a big job and the men worked hard to 
complete the survey during the season, and it finally was accom- 
plished but not until, when the last lines were run, they were work- 
ing in snow two feet deep. 

Meantime in 1874 Perry A. Burgess and William A. Walton, both 
of Bates County, Missouri, had come into the country on a trip of 
exploration and they also became enamored with the region. They 
soon made arrangements with Mr. Crawford whereby they became 
interested in the proposed location and in 1875 five cabins were 
erected and the land since known as the Steamboat Springs townsite 
was entered under the preemption laws by James H. Crawford, Perry 
A. Burgess, William E. Walton, William G. Mellen and Joseph G. 
Coberly. Each of these men took 160 acres of land and later Mr. 
Crawford entered a homestead of 160 acres, the latter being on the 
hill known as North Highlands and also the Crawford Addition to 
Steamboat Springs. Perry Burgess homesteaded two miles west of 
town. 

It was an attractive land to which the Crawfords had come to 
make their home, and they had reason to be abundantly satisfied 
with their choice, yet it was not wholly free from objectionable 
features. One of these was the presence of Indians. The Utes used 
to travel thru the Yampa Valley on hunting expeditions and in 
summer they camped at the springs in varying numbers, often 500 
or 600. It would have been a simple matter for them to have driven 
away the white settlers, but the latter were so few in number that 
perhaps the red men thought it was not worth while. Moreover, the 
settlers’ policy was to treat them fairly, and quite friendly relations 
were established between the newcomers and the “natives” which 
endured until the Indians became an infrequent sight in the Yampa 
Valley. Perhaps the Indians were a trifle too friendly now and then, 
as they were never backward in going to the Crawford home for 
anything they were in need of, including medical and surgical aid; 
nor did they hesitate to beg for bread, sugar and other articles 
tempting to their palates. 

A sub-chief of the Utes, Yarmony or Yahmonite, was especially 
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friendly to the early white settlers. A creek, a mountain and an addi- 
tion to Steamboat Springs are named for this friendly Indian, 

In return for favors extended the Indians made presents of bows 
and arrows, moccasins and other objects. Yahmonite also showed 
considerable interest in the white people’s welfare. He more than 
once exercised his authority to restrain such of his tribe as seemed 
disposed to make trouble, and when the first indications of trouble 
culminating in the Meeker massacre appeared, Yahmonite advised 
Mr. Crawford that there was trouble in the air and suggested that 
he remove his family to North Park until it was over. The advice 
was gratefully received, but not acted upon, and when the trouble 
became acute the Crawford home was the rendezvous of many 
settlers along the valley, where a state of siege was maintained for 
many days. 

Many times during their early residence there were alarming 
rumors of intended Indian attacks and few can understand the terror 
which these brought, especially on one occasion when Mr. Crawford 
was east of the range and Mrs. Crawford was alone with her children. 
So imminent appeared the impending danger that this brave pioneer 
woman took her little ones and spent the night in the willows along 
Soda Creek. 

This is a brief sketch of the honored couple who founded Steam- 
boat Springs. As in the early days of trial and hardship, so they 
remained, thruout their lives in the newer era of civilization and 
development, hospitable, charitable, the soul of honor and upright- 
ness, rising to the full measure of every responsibility, foremost in 
every cause that tended for advancement, uprightness and good 
citizenship. 

Mr. Crawford served the people both in private life and public 
service. He served two terms in the legislature, was appointed by 
Governor Routt the first county judge and at a critical time in the 
school system of the county he was appointed superintendent of 
schools. He was the first postmaster at Steamboat Springs, the first 
mayor, and the first president of the Routt County Pioneer 
Association. 

Hundreds of people gathered at the Crawford home on May 25, 
1915, to help them celebrate their Golden Wedding anniversary. 

Mr. Crawford passed away June 24, 1930, and Mrs. Crawford 
survived until June 12, 1939. They rest side by side in the 
Steamboat cemetery under a beautiful monument, “The End of the 
Trail,” on which is etched in enduring granite a replica of the log 
house which so long served as their hospitable home near the banks 
of Soda Creek in Steamboat Springs. 
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GROWTH OF STEAMBOAT SPRINGS 
WAS SLOW 


OR many years after settlement Steamboat Springs and surround- 
ing territory grew slowly. The valley was far away and com- 
munication between it and the outside world was slow and toilsome. 
There were Indians in the country, also, and few white men cared to 
have neighbors so uncivilized and uncertain in their habits. 
Among other drawbacks affecting the Yampa Valley as a home 
was the belief that “nothing would grow here.’? Native hay was the 
big crop and it was even supposed that timothy and clover would not 
flourish and that it was a waste of time to sow grain or plant garden 
truck. So firmly was this rooted in the minds of everyone that it was 
the custom with some to send teams away in search of potatoes and 
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other vegetables which would have grown almost to perfection at 
home. Knowledge of the fertility of the soil and abundant crops of 
grain and vegetables came slowly. 

A few people began to come in, however, and James H. Crawford 
decided to organize a town company along with residents of Boulder. 
The Steamboat Springs Company with a capital of $160,000 was 
incorporated January 14, 1884, by Lewis Cheney, Andrew J. Macky, 
James P. Maxwell, A. E. Lea and C. H. Tyler. Mr. Maxwell as surveyor 
laid out the town. This move helped to attract attention to Routt 
County. After the Meeker massacre in September, 1879, the Indians 
were removed to Utah and that also improved the prospects of the 
country. The demand for ranches increased and new settlers located 
up and down the valley. Among those early settlers, many of whom 
took an important part in the development of the town and county, 
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may be mentioned Harvey and Milton Woolery, Elmer Brooks, Perry 
A. Burgess, William H. Dever, Horace H. and George Suttle, Frank 
Hull, L. D. Campbell, J. S. Scott and the H. C. Monson family. 

The Pilot was established in 1885. The first standing advertise- 
ment in its columns was that of H. H. Suttle’s sawmill, which had 
been brought from Empire in 1883 and set up on Soda Creek near 
the present F. M. Light residence. For a long time this advertisement 
had for its only company the announcements of Silas Hanchett, 
merchant of Empire, Robert McIntosh, merchant of Snake River 
and two or three stores in Rawlins, Wyo., that town being the chief 
supply point for the valley. 

In 1888 the town took a decided step forward. At the beginning 


F. E. MILNER, PIONEER MERCHANT AND BANKER 


of that year it consisted of one store, the Pilot office, the postoffice 
and a few residences, but during the 12 months following more than 
$23,000 was spent in new buildings. Among those who felt enough 
confidence to invest their money here were Henry Schaffnit Sr., 
who built the Sheridan hotel, I. B. Calder, Myers & Adair, Metellman 
& Mayberry, Giamboni brothers, F. E. Milner, F. A. Metcalf, H. C. 
Monson and others. Jacob R. Harding, pioneer attorney, came up 
from Yampa, the town at the mouth of Fortification. The firm of 
Groesbeck & Metcalf was formed and the town found itself well 
supplied with a drug store, as well as several other stores, and a good 
hotel. There were thirty-five children in attendance at the public 
school in 1888. 
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Steamboat Springs had taken on.new life now. Her stores could 
supply residents with most of their needs. Events in social life be- 
came more frequent. In 1889 the Congregational Church Society was 
organized with Rev. J. W. Gunn as pastor. In the same year Milner 
& Co. opened a bank and F. E. Milner also laid in a complete stock of 
goods for the store which he had acquired from Dunfield & Eastin. 
His clerks were William C. Shaw and William J. Franz. 

A notable improvement in 1889 was a bridge across the Yampa 
River near the bathhouse, now dismantled. A new weekly newspaper 
appeared in town, the Inter Mountain, with Godsmark & Phillips as 
editors. The plant was moved here from Hot Sulphur Springs. 


F, A. METCALF, PIONEER BUSINESS MAN 


The town company erected a bathhouse, A hall for general pur- 
poses such as meetings and church services was built on Oak Street 
and was later known as Library Hall. The first physician to reside 
in Routt County was Dr. L. D. Campbell, whose card appeared in the 
Pilot columns in 1889. In that paper also could be read the advertise- 
ment of Whipple & Milner’s stage line to Russell, later changed to 
Wolcott, on the Denver & Rio Grande Railroad. 

In 1890 the construction of a flour mill was begun, as ranchmen 
had discovered that a good quality of wheat could be raised in the 
valley. A school house was erected on Pine Street. In 1892 the 
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STEAMBOAT SPRINGS IN 1902 
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Denison free public library was established by the relatives of 
William Denison, who was a partner of Elmer Brooks and had 
passed away. Another notable improvement in 1892 was the erection 
of the Congregational church thru the tireless efforts of Rev. J. W. 
Gunn, the pastor. 

Mail communications with the outside world had always been a 
cause of complaint, altho delays were less frequent than in bygone 
days when all carriers had to resort to snowshoes in winter time. 
Now, in 1892, arrangements were perfected to change the tri-weekly 
to a six-day service between Steamboat Springs and Wolcott. The 
amount expended for buildings in 1902 was $30,000. A contribution 
to public improvement was a bridge across Soda Creek on Lincoln 
Avenue, 


SHERIDAN HOTEL IN 1888 


Steamboat Springs continued to grow and in 1900 it was decided 
to incorporate. The first mayor was James H. Crawford and the 
first board of trustees consisted of W. F. Brightman, W. H. Dunfield, 
William Kernaghan, F. E. Milner, Charles A. Seymour and D. W. 
Whipple. The first town clerk was Charles E. Baer. 

The town forged ahead slowly but surely, waterworks were con- 
structed, sewers were built, cement sidewalks laid. In 1909 the 
railroad came; in the following year the Cabin Hotel was built, A 
stone bathhouse and open air pool were constructed. 
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DISCOVERY OF GOLD AT HAHNS PEAK AND 
THE TRAGIC DEATH OF JOSEPH HAHN 


AS the discovery of gold by Jackson and Gregory on the eastern 

slope started the tide which resulted in the building of a great 
commonwealth here in the Rocky Mountains, so the discovery of gold 
by Joseph Hahn opened Northwestern Colorado and made possible 
the development which followed. Those early explorers would have 
laughed at the possibilities of agriculture in this section. They were 
after gold. But when they found it they built trails and opened the 
way for others who saw the possibilities of the soil and thus built up 
a substantial community. 

It was in 1862 that Joseph Hahn and two companions—a trio of 
Germans—started westward from Georgetown and the Clear Creek 
field to search for gold west of the great range. It was a wonderful 
country which they entered—wild, primitive, uncharted, abounding 
in wild game and fur-bearing animals, and in all respects a region to 
delight the lover of the wilderness and the wilds. 

After prospecting for weeks along the range in Middle and North 
Parks, they finally crossed to the west side of the range and gazed 
upon the wilderness of mountains and verdant valleys, the sparkling 
streams and grass covered hills that stretched interminably toward 
the basin of the Great Salt Lake. It was getting late in the autumn, 
when the frosts and threatening approach of winter warned them 
that it was nearly time to return to civilization and settlement, that 
their search was rewarded. 

For days the great peak was in sight like a great gray sentinel 
guarding a treasure trove. The Ute Indians claimed all of this vast 
domain and it was frequently necessary for the white men to guard 
their movements. On Willow Creek, in the great basin surrounding 
the peak, the first colors were found. The gold was not in great 
quantities, but sufficient to convince them that richer spots were to 
be found in the neighboring gulches. But the season was so late that 
they could not prospect longer and they turned their faces toward 
the eastern slope and civilization. 

History does not record what became of the two companions of 
Hahn. Perhaps the experiences of the wilderness were too much for 
them. It took red blood to be a pioneer and the weaklings were soon 
eliminated. It was that winter that Hahn confided his secret to 
William A. Doyle and Capt. George Way, and the three laid plans 
for an expedition to the placer fields of the northwest, where golden 
nuggets were to be washed out of the soil. But it was several years 
later before these plans were carried out. It is known that Doyle, 
and very likely Hahn and Way, enlisted in the titanic struggle which 
then threatened to sever the nation in twain. Doyle served in 
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Company M of the Third Colorado Cavalry until the end of the war. 

Thus it was not until 1865 that these men met to carry out their 
plans. Hahn, Way, Doyle, and a few selected companions came that 
year to make further investigations. But again they came late in 
the season and only prospected the country superficially, but enough 
to convince them that there was gold in sufficient quantities to 
justify them in making further developments. 

Mr. Doyle, who died at the Soldiers’ Home at Monte Vista, wrote 
a short time before his death: 

“We found gold on every side of the peak, but not in sufficient 
quantities to pay for work with the pan, which was the only means 
we had of washing it. We came out that fall before the trails 
became impassable. We found that our news had traveled ahead of 
us, and that there was a great deal of excitment in regard to the 
wealth of the country. Many fabulous stories were being told of the 
new fields, what we had done and the amount of dust we brought 
out.” 


It was on this trip that the mountain was named in honor of 
Hahn, and Doyle claimed the honor of christening it. He says, leaving 
Hahn in camp, he and Captain Way, after a hard climb, reached the 
extreme top of the mountain. He continues: “I had brought from 
camp an empty Preston & Merrill yeast or baking powder can, with 
a screw top and consequently water proof. In this can I placed a 
paper relating some of the incidents of the journey, some data as to 
directions of route followed, and lastly I wrote: This is named Hahn’s 
Peak by his friend and comrade, William A. Doyle, August 27, 1865.’” 

Returning to the eastern slope the three companions separated 
during the winter of 1865-6. Doyle lived at Central City and George- 
town, Hahn went to Atchison, Kan., and Way put in the winter at the 
Jones ranch. They waited patiently that winter and spring for the 
snow to disappear from the mountains so that they could again take 
up their line of march to the new Eldorado. 

So many stories of the new fields had been circulated that they 
deemed it advisable to form a select company of adventurous miners, 
it being agreed that the three discoverers were to have the first 
choice of location. It was in July, 1866, before it was deemed ad- 
visable to cross the range with the party of about fifty men, and 
even at that late season they met with untold difficulties. It 
required almost superhuman efforts to surmount the deep snows 
and endure the cold crossing the range. The party outfitted at Em- 
pire and was well equipped with tools, provisions and other things 
necessary for starting a mining camp. They encountered a terrific 
blizzard on Berthoud Pass and were compelled to shovel a trai] for 
the passage of the sleds and pack animals. After getting into Middle 
Park they were joined by Charlie Utter, a well known early settler 
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of that region. They camped at Sulphur Springs, kept north to the 
lower Muddy buttes and crossed the Muddy above Hilt Creek. Here 
Hahn took the party in charge and conducted them over a pass east 
of Rabbit Ears Peak, known only to Hahn, he having discovered it 
in 1861. 

It was on August 27, 1866, that the party threw off packs and 
made camp in the shadow of Hahns Peak. The men went to work at 
once, some going prospecting and others building houses. They 
proceeded to name six main gulches after the discoverers and the 
countries in which they were born, some of the names still remaining 
and others being forgotten, as follows: Hahn’s Gulch, German Gulch, 
Doyle’s Gulch, Nova Scotia Gulch, Way’s Gulch, Virginia Gulch. 


Even as late as the first of September they had not found 
phenomenal values. Doyle was the first to strike it rich. Prospecting 
one day in a little insignificant gulch he took out a pan that yielded 
between $5 and $10. 

The country was now organized into a mining district. They 
had a copy of the late laws governing the Central City district and 
copied after them. At the election fifty-one votes were cast and the 
following officers chosen: Joseph Hahn, surveyor; William A. Doyle, 
recorder; George Way, judge; Reason, sheriff, and a board of 
commissioners consisting of Doyle, Way, How and Nutt. 

During the short time that remained to them in the late summer 
of 1866 considerable gold was washed out by the crude means at 
hand, but being far from the base of supplies the first of October 
saw the crowd of miners disperse toward civilization for the winter, 
altho many had staked rich claims and planned to return in the 
spring. Hahn, Way and Doyle planned to spend the winter at Hahns 
Peak and make preparations for early washing in the spring on the 
rich bars they had discovered. 


In the tragic events which followed Captain Way is placed in a 
very bad light, but the narrative of Doyle is followed, as written 
shortly before his death. In order to remain at Hahns Peak, it was 
necessary that provisions be obtained. On October 2 Way left the 
camp for winter supplies. He took gold with him for their purchase. 
To his companions he said he would return by the 14th of the month, 
but they told him he would not be able to get back by that time 
and Doyle said: “If you get back by the 20th all will be well.” 

Hahn and Doyle, left alone, went to work with a will, whipsawed 
lumber and put up a good, substantial cabin near Way’s Gulch. 
But Captain Way never returned. He remained east of the range 
and lived in Colorado for many years afterward, finally dying at 
Georgetown, N. M., in 1883. 

How these two stalwart miners lived during the winter is hard 
to explain. As the snow came the wild game departed for the lower 
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country. It snowed every day from»November 24 to December 31 
and the snow was 12 feet deep on the level. Rabbits were the only 
game to be found and they were not plentiful. But these brave men 
lived thru the winter in some way and whipsawed 4,000 feet of 
lumber preparatory to work the following season. 

But finally it became necessary for them to obtain food, and as 
the plan that promised the best, they packed a few belongings and 
on April 22, 1867, they started on the long and heart-breaking 
journey to Empire on snowshoes. The snow was soft and traveling 
difficult. 

On April 29, near the banks of the Muddy in Middle Park, they 
stopped to rest, and when it came time to resume the journey Hahn 
was unable to continue. His strength was exhausted and his com- 
panion spread out the blankets and made him as comfortable as 
possible. Doyle lay down by the side of Hahn and passed the long, 
dread night. Hahn was delirious and mumbled incoherently in his 
native tongue. He died the next day while Doyle was away looking 
for help. The latter left his dead comrade on the banks of the Muddy 
and pushed blindly forward. He swam the Muddy twice that day 
and was almost on the point of perishing when he came to the 
Troublesome. Here he was found by Jack Sumner, who with 
Ashley Franklin and “Dutch Gus,’ were spending the winter in 
that locality. Doyle was snow blinded and almost famished but was 
tenderly cared for and at length was able to resume his journey to 
Empire. 

The bones of Joseph Hahn bleached on the banks of the Muddy 
from April 30 until the following November, when Paul Lindstrom, a 
relative of Hahn, sent Jack Sumner to bury the remains, they having 
been found by Captain Horne, a fisherman, during the summer. 
William N. Byers, assisted Sumner in the burial. The grave of Hahn 
was marked by a pile of rocks and a broken snowshoe was placed 
at the head of the grave. Many of the early timers of Routt and 
Grand Counties have seen the grave. A few years ago the Routt 
County Pioneer Association planned to remove the bones to this 
county and inquiry elicited the fact that settlers around Kremmling 
were still familiar with the site. The moving of the bones has been 
deferred, but as a matter of sentiment it should be done, and a 
monument erected to this pioneer gold seeker. But greater than any 
monument that can be built by human hands, a thousand times 
greater and more magnificent than the pyramids of the Egyptian 
king's is the natural monument, the mountain which bears his name. 

The next authentic account of operations at Hahns Peak, tho 
others may have intervened, is that in the summer of 1874, the 
Purdy Mining Company, Hopkins, Harris, Dunbar & Co., Lambert, 
William Bell and S. D. N. Bennett, with others, went in and opened 
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the mines on quite an extensive scale. They found moderate rewards 
and succeeded in interesting J. V. Farwell of Chicago, who expended 
$160,000 in constructing a 27-mile ditch from Elk River at a time 
when all work had to be done with pick and shovel. Mr. Farwell 
came personally to superintend operations and spent several sum- 
mers at the camp. He cut a road from Laramie, Wyo., brought in a 
saw mill and established a large store. 

The district soon divided into two camps, nearly two miles apart. 
Farwell was operating in Way’s Gulch and the long Elk River ditch 
was built to develop String Ridge. His camp was on the ridge be- 
tween Way’s and Nova Scotia Gulches and was called International 
Camp, that being the name of his mining company, but with the 
perversity of miners and their penchant for nicknames it was dubbed 
Bugtown, because the “big bugs” lived there, and Bugtown it re- 
mained during all the period of its existence, even when the county 
seat was moved there. The other camp was established at Poverty 
Bar, where the placer area was more extensive, altho not so rich. 
The Poverty Bar camp later became the town of Hahns Peak as 
known today and International Camp was abandoned. A forest fire 
destroyed the buildings. A few rock foundations may be seen there 
today. 

Aside from Nugget Gulch and a few places in Way’s Gulch the 
placers at Hahns Peak were not fabulously rich. Hydraulic work 
was done for many years with a steady production. One season the 
production at Poverty Bar reached more than $100,000 and it is 
probable that altogether the camp has added nearly half a million 
dollars to the indestructible wealth of the world. 

Farwell’s operations at String Ridge, to work which he had built 
the long ditch, were terribly disappointing. Either the claims had 
been salted or the calculation of experts was woefully wrong. Dis- 
gusted with the whole operation, Farwell sold the entire property to 
James France, a banker of Rawlins, for reportedly the inventory 
value of the stock of goods he carried in his big commissary. He 
went to Texas and built the magnificent statehouse there, taking 
his pay in state land, which added greatly to his already large for- 
tune. He was a very religious man, he allowed no saloons at Inter- 
national Camp, there was no work on’ Sunday but instead religious 
services conducted by himself or associates and he brought in several 
ministers as his guests and had them speak to the assembled miners. 

The ditch was extended from String Ridge for a mile or so to 
Poverty Bar, where operations were conducted by Robert McIntosh, 
Cody & Hinman and later by Milner, Metcalf and associates of 
Steamboat Springs. A. J. Mackey, Boulder banker and one of the 
backers of the Steamboat Springs townsite, got into the picture as 
part owner. In more recent times the Hahns Peak & Elk River 
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Canal & Placer Mining Company, with George B. McFadden as 
manager, operated the Poverty Bar field for many years with only 
fair results and the property which they had patented from the 
government went to the county under tax sale. 

Many citizens who later became prominent in Routt County first 
came here to work in the placer mines. Among these were Sam, 
Will and John Adair, Billy Pritchard, Alfred McCargar, Samuel J. 
Walker, Oliver McCaslin, Matt Lemmons, Robert McIntosh, William 
Leahy, Billy Morgan, Bill Humphrey and Joe Morin. Others who 
lived at Hahns Peak in early days were “Shep” Hutchinson, Judge 
Wallace, Charlie Larson, Mike Condelin, Henry T. and Jim Campbell, 
“Nick” Nicholson, Charlie Blackburn, Ike Voice, Floyd Reynolds, 
W. A. McKinlay, Andy Underwood, Archie and George Wither, 
George Anderson, Wendell Zimmerman, and a host of others. 
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UNREST OF THE UTES— MURDER 
OF ABRAHAM ELLIOTT 


HE following story was told the writer by William G. (Sandy) 
Mellen, one of the locators of Steamboat Springs and for many 
years before his death a prominent ranchman in North Park. Mellen 
spent the years 1876, 1877 and 1878 in the vicinity of Steamboat 
Springs and in Middle Park, prospecting, hunting and fishing. In 
the latter year especially there was considerable uneasiness among 
the Ute Indians and they began to show impatience over the en- 
croachments of the white men, fomented by friction at the White 
River Agency over the altruistic ideas of Agent Meeker, who had 
plans for making the Indians work and educate their children. The 
Indians wandered far afield and committed some depredations, all 
the time becoming bolder. The killing of Abraham Elliott near the 
mouth of the Blue River near Kremmling almost brought the crisis, 
and Mellen took an active part in the operations following this 
murder. 

The particular trouble resulting in the killing of Elliott originated 
near Cheyenne Wells, over 100 miles east of Denver, and 300 or 400 
miles from the Ute reservation, showing the roving character of 
these Indians and that they were really a menace to the whole state. 
Joe McLean was decoyed off and murdered by a band of Utes near 
Cheyenne Wells. This band, led by Shavenau, Washington, Piah 
and Colorow, fled to Middle Park, where they continued their trouble 
making by robbing and threatening. They camped at the Junction 
House in Middle Park near the present site of Fraser. They had 
on their way home procured whiskey at Denver and Georgetown and 
were in an ugly mood. The Junction House was the stage station of 
C. H. Hook, who had the mail contract from Georgetown by way of 
Sulphur Springs to Steamboat Springs. It was named from the fact 
that it was the junction of the two roads leading across the range, 
the Rollins and Berthoud highways, recently constructed. There was 
a man at the ranch to care for the horses and he was threatened and 
badly frightened by the Indians. This man went to Sulphur Springs 
to tell the authorities of the doings and threats of the band. Sheriff 
Marker gathered a posse of 18 men and went to the J unction House. 
It was his intention to drive the Indians back to the reservation so 
as to prevent the stealing of horses, which this band was addicted 
to, but soon after arriving at the J unction House affairs took a more 
tragic turn. A member of the posse recognized an Indian who had 
killed his father and brother in North Park many years previously 
and whom he had promised himself he would kill on sight, and this 
he proceeded to do. This raised a great commotion, quite naturally, 
and affairs took a warlike turn. The Indians, however, were headed 
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toward their reservation and told to keep going. But in their flight 
the enraged Indians determined to kill a white man in retaliation for 
the Indian that had been killed at the Junction House. 

On Blue River, a few miles above its mouth Abraham Elliott, his 
wife and son, Tom, the latter well known in Routt County, had located 
a ranch in 1875. They drove a herd of cattle overland from Deer 
Lodge, Montana, to Middle Park. They found an excellent range for 
their cattle and also were enabled to get hay for winter feeding as 
parties had on the open meadows of the lower Blue that year put up 
500 tons of hay with the intention of hauling it to the mining camps 
of Leadville and Breckenridge for sale. The Elliotts purchased a 
portion of this hay and spent the winter of 1876-77 there. The next 
year they took their cattle to the Pike’s Peak country, but Middle 
Park was so alluring that they came back in 1878 and located a ranch 
in what is known as Elliott Gulch, a few miles south of Kremmling. 
The Elliott family lived at peace with the Indians and felt no danger 
from their presence. Roving bands were constantly crossing the 
park and were treated kindly at the Elliott home. 

After the killing of the Indian at the Junction House and the 
following threats, couriers were sent to warn all settlers in the neigh- 
borhood of the threatened danger. Mrs. Elliott was very much 
worried and her husband promised her that they would round up 
their cattle and leave the country until there were more settled 
conditions. Mr. Elliott went a short distance from the house and 
started to cut some wood. There was a point of a hill less than 200 
feet away and the Indians crept up there and shot the white man in 
the back as he was at work. He died instantly. A fiendish laugh 
was the only sound that told the distracted wife and son of the 
presence of the red men. They slipped away as carefully as they had 
come. There was a young man staying with the family and he vol- 
unteered to go for help. As he bolted thru the willows a few shots 
were fired at him but he reached other settlers and spread the 
alarm. The body of Abraham Elliott was buried at Sulphur Springs. 

The whole park was now aroused. Word was sent to every resi- 
dent to meet at once, armed and on horseback, at the ranch of 
Joseph and William Coberly, on Grand River, near the present town 
of Kremmling. 

Twenty-six determined men gathered at the ranch to chase down 
the marauding band of Utes. Mellen was in this party. Among the 
others were Tom Livingstone, William N. Byers, Len Pollard, names 
familiar to all old timers in this section, Captain Dean and Dave 
Cook, chief of police in Denver, the latter being there on a fishing 
trip. 

Elliott was killed in the evening. By daylight next morning the 
frontiersmen were at the Coberly ranch armed and determined to 
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have vengeance. The trail of the Utes led over to Eagle River, down 
that stream to its mouth and thence down the Grand River until the 
trail of the savages turned northward toward the White River 
reservation. On the third day on the mesa between the Grand and 
White Rivers the settlers came upon an Indian camp deserted so 
recently that the camp fires were still burning. This was at the edge 
of the reservation and a difference of opinion arose as to the ad- 
visability of going farther. Sixteen decided to turn back while ten 
decided to press the pursuit farther. Among the latter was Mellen. 
They pushed forward with vigor but the Indians beat them to the 
agency. The latter was some miles below the town of Meeker, altho 
the new agency was then being constructed at what is now the town 
of Meeker. At this place there was every evidence of brewing 
trouble. The women and children had been sent away and the braves 
were in fighting trim. Of course it was impossible to punish the 
raiders, but a demand was made on the chiefs for the horses. They 
professed to know nothing about the animals but indicated the herd 
and said they could take such as belonged to them. They identified 
seven horses belonging to Middle Park residents and drove them 
home. Agent Meeker furnished the white men with provisions and 
they made the trip home by way of the Yampa River and: Steamboat 
Springs. 


MELLEN GUIDED COLORED TROOPS 


In 1879 Mellen carried mail for a time between Georgetown and 
Hot Sulphur Springs. C. H. Hook had the mail contract from George- 
town to Hayden, running three times a week. Most of the time he 
personally looked after the division between Georgetown and Sulphur 
Springs. Bill Heatherly had the sub-contract from Hot Sulphur 
Springs to Rock Creek and Mike LeDuc and Gordon Smart from 
Rock Creek to Hayden. 

During that fall Mellen acted as scout for Captain Dodge and a 
troop of colored soldiers from the Ninth Cavalry. They came as far 
as Steamboat Springs, camped for a few days and started on their 
return to Middle Park, their summer station. They camped on the 
Gore Range and Mellen was sent to Hot Sulphur Springs for the 
mail. In their mail were orders for Capt. Dodge to take his company 
immediately to the White River Agency where trouble was brewing. 
They started at once. There were forty-four troopers, Capt. Dodge 
in command, Lieutenant Hughes and Mellen, the latter as scout. 
They had a wagon train which necessitated slow progress. They 
went across Twentymile Park to Hayden. One night they camped 
on Trout Creek in Twentymile Park. The next morning Mellen rode 
ahead of the troops expecting to kill a deer. Where the Indian trail 
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crossed the road his attention was attracted by a piece of paper 
fastened to a sage brush. He dismounted, secured the paper and 
found written thereon: 
“Captain Commanding Company—Hurry up as troops 
are defeated at agency. E. E. C.” 

Mellen hastened back to the rising ground, waved Captain Dodge 
forward to meet him and delivered the startling tidings. Then they 
pushed forward to Hayden and found the several houses there 
deserted, which added to their apprehension. 

Mellen rode out on the bluff south of Hayden and with a field 
glass searched the surrounding country for any sign of life. He 
saw four horsemen approaching and it was some time before he 
could determine whether they were white men or Indians. They 
proved to be white men. From them came knowledge of the 
massacre of Meeker, the killing of Thornburg and sore straits that 
the troops were in on Milk Creek, surrounded by hostiles, cut off 
from help, out of provisions and being picked off by savages located 
on the surrounding bluffs. 

Capt. Dodge pushed on to the crossing at Peck’s trading store, 
a short distance below Hayden and camp was made. Here the 
wagons were left with a guard, the soldiers given a short rest, and 
at 10:45 that night forty-five colored troopers in charge of Capt. 
Dodge rode out toward the west, with Mellen, who was familiar with 
the country, acting as guide, and in the dark hour just before day- 
light the next morning they rode into the pits on Milk Creek, forty- 
five miles distant, to help hold the position until help could come 
from General Merritt. The massacre had occurred on September 29 
and it was the morning of October 2 that the colored troopers reached 
the beleaguered forces in the pits of Milk Creek. 

Bearing on this exploit the Grand County Messenger, 1886, 
printed the following story from a correspondent: 

“Western reminiscences of Middle Park recall] to the mind of your 
correspondent an incident in the life of ‘Sandy’ Mellen, one of the 
pioneers of this western country. It was told to your correspondent 
by John C. Davis of Fort Steele, the summer after the Thornburg 
fight on Milk Creek, in the White River reservation. At the time 
of the fight, Capt. Dodge of the United States army was on his way 
from Middle Park with a company of colored troops, to join Col. 
Thornburg. When he arrived at Bear River he heard of Thornburg’s 
death, and the precarious situation of the troops. He immediately 
determined to reach them that night and as the distance was forty- 
five miles, and not being acquainted with the country, he employed 
‘Sandy’ to conduct him to the locality. The men and horses were 
given a rest and at 10 o’clock that night they started, reaching the 
battle ground just before the break of day. The soldiers were in 
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the rifle pits on the creek bottom, and the Indians were in the 
adjacent bluffs. Capt. Dodge halted his troops at some distance from 
the rifle pits and sent ‘Sandy’ and one or two other troopers ahead 
to see if the soldiers were still there, and to inform them of the 
arrival of the colored troops. At a signal the colored troops rushed 
to the pits and scrambled in as quickly as possible, as the Indians 
had commenced firing on them. One of the pits was occupied by Mr. 
Davis and an Irish soldier. ‘Sandy’ seemed to be in no hurry to get 
under cover, but walked leisurely along the brink of the pits. The 
Irishman on seeing him said to Mr. Davis: ‘Who is that man up 
there?’ Mr. Davis replied that he supposed that it was some ser- 
geant looking around. ‘Oh, no, laddies,’ said Pat, ‘it must be the 
interpreter for them naygers.? Meanwhile ‘Sandy’ looked quietly 
around until he found a pit to suit him and then took shelter. The 
writer met him at Fort Steele in charge of a wagon train for Uncle 
Sam the next summer and he laughed as heartily as anyone over 
the Irishman’s witticism.” 

A historian of that time, describing the ambush, the killing of 
Thornburg and twenty-five of his men and the wounding of forty- 
two others, the slaughter of all the horses and the arrival of Capt. 
Dodge’s troopers on the third day says: 

‘During the early part of the first night of the siege Scout 
Rankin made his way out of the beleaguered camp and on horse- 
back started to carry the bloody news over the 160 miles that 
stretched between him and Rawlins. It was a daring adventure at 
best, and the danger was not the only feature that marked it as 
extraordinary. The way was rough as well as wild and lonely and 
ordinarily the distance would be covered in two days, yet Rankin 
rode it in twenty-four hours. 

“Other couriers were sent out from the camp on succeeding 
evenings, thru one of whom word was sent to Capt. Dodge’s company 
of colored cavalry. Capt. Dodge’s company only mustered about forty 
men, but with great bravery they determined to advance and succor 
the beleaguered garrison of the rifle pits on Milk Creek. They 
galloped into the Indian country not knowing whether one of them 
would ever return alive. Luck went with them. They escaped, for a 
wonder, the watchful eyes of the Indians en route and even when 
they approached the canon where Payne’s command was entrenched. 
The history of the whole Indian war furnishes no more curious fact 
than the escape of the colored troops from destruction, for it is well 
known that the Indians hate them ten-fold more intensely than they 
do white soldiers, and if Dodge’s approach had been discovered, the 
whole fighting force of the Utes, if necessary, would have been 
detached to annihilate his command. He approached within hailing 
distance of the rifle pits without detection, but then arose a new 
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difficulty and a new danger. Payne’s sentinels would certainly 
discover them if they approached nearer and they would be fired upon. 

“In fact an alarm was sounded in the trenches at their approach 
and the men sprang to arms to defend themselves, as they supposed 
from a new attack by the Indians. Dodge halted his command and 
sent Mellen and Gordon to communicate with Payne. They called out 
to the pickets that it was a company of cavalry come to the rescue. 
At first the statement was regarded as a ruse by the Indians, but all 
doubts were dispelled and Capt. Dodge headed his men for the final 
dash to reach the shelter of the trenches. The distance was six 
hundred yards and was made in a rain of rifle balls from the 
surrounding bluffs, but not a man was hit. They were not even 
scared, apparently, for hardly had they reached the pits than they 
announced their readiness to storm the bluffs. As this would have 
meant certain death they were not allowed to attempt it.” 

General Merritt’s command reached Milk Creek early on the 
morning of October 5. They had left Rawlins at 10:30 a. m. October 
2. They marched 40 miles that day. The second day they marched 
50 miles. On the third day, by marching all night, they made 70 
miles. It was a joyful rescue for the men were in terrible condition. 

In 1879 Mr. Mellen disposed of his interest in the Steamboat 
Springs townsite and went to Fort Steele, Wyo., where he was in 
charge of a recruiting station for government horses and mules. In 
July, 1880, he was sent to Fort Bridger in charge of transportation 
and was wagon boss for three years. Then followed two years as 
foreman of the Carter Cattle Company and in 1885 he returned to 
North Park where he located the ranch on the Buffalo where he 
remained until his death, developing one of the best ranches in 
North Park. 


CABIN HOTEL, STEAMBOAT, BUILT 1910, DESTROYED BY FIRE 1939 
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WHY THE UTE INDIANS LOST 
THEIR HERITAGE 


BR the days of the first settlement of Colorado the confederated 

tribes of the Utes were the dominant power over much of the 
mountain region of Colorado. Their sway was over the entire West- 
ern Slope and also much of the southern part of the state, including 
the Huerfano region and the San Luis Valley. While they were not 
warlike, yet they resented the intrusion of settlers and prospectors 
and there could be no substantial development until they were re- 
moved, and it was no easy task to get them to agree to move. They 
loved this vast region of mountain and valley, abounding in game 
and furnishing an ideal range for their nomadic life. In the winter 
they congregated very largely in the southern part of the state, and 
in the spring and summer followed the game back to the higher 
altitudes. 

Originally the reservation of the Utes, in addition to an indefinite 
agreement that they owned all the Western Slope, comprised San 
Luis Valley east of the summit of the Continental Divide, but in 
the treaty of 1868 they surrendered this to the whites in considera- 
tion of annual payment, with the further assurance that thereafter 
their holdings, practically comprising all the Western Slope, should 
forever remain their reservation. This reserve comprised 19,000,000 
acres, or about one-third of Colorado. 

Then gold was discovered in the San Juan and prospectors began 
crowding them again. In the treaty of 1873 they sold to the whites 
4,000,000 acres of mineral land, mainly the tops of the mountains, 
retaining the valleys. 

The excuse which finally put the Utes out of possession of this 
vast territory was the Meeker Massacre in 1879. It was considered 
sufficient for the government to break its treaty. The Utes were 
divided, one reservation being established in southern Colorado and 
the various tribes of the northern part of the state moved to the 
Uinta reservation in Utah. Even at that it was difficult to move 
them and Eastern sentimentalists insisted upon locating them in the 
Grand and Gunnison valleys, where now are large and prosperous 
cities. If they had been located there it is certain there would have 
been further trouble. It was Otto Mears, pathfinder and state builder, 
who forced the removal to Utah. It was an important action, because 
it opened up, among other sections, the country in which we are 
living. This was all Ute territory and development would have been 
impossible if they had not been moved. While nominally confined 
to the White River Reserve they retained the right to hunt in this 
section and hundreds of them annually visited Steamboat Springs 
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for the benefit of the waters, and also because it was an ideal 
hunting ground. 

In 1879, after the trouble on White River and Milk Creek, feeling 
ran high in Colorado and if the advice of Coloradoans had been 
harkened to the entire Uncompahgre and White River tribes would 
have been killed in return for the death of Meeker and Thornburg. 
But it was recognized that the whole affair might have been pre- 
vented had those on the scene been better acquainted with Indian 
nature and superstitions. 

When Ouray heard of the White River outbreak of his people he 
was amazed and indignant. He sent word to Douglas and Jack to quit 
fighting. The word was sent by Ouray’s wife, Chipeta, of whom 
Gene Field, then an editorial writer on the Denver Tribune wrote: 


“But give her a page in history, too, 

Tho she be rotting in humble shrouds, 

And write on the whitest of God’s white clouds 
Chipeta’s name in eternal blue.” 


The government appointed a commission to treat with the Indians 
and bring back the captured women of the Meeker household. 
Pursuant to instructions from the commission, General Charles 
Adams and Capt. W. W. Cline, his escort, left the Uncompahgre 
Agency on October 10, 1879, bound for the camp of the hostiles on 
the Grand River Mesa. But it was not until October 25 that the 
camp which contained the kidnaped women was found. The camp 
was on Mesa Creek, in Plateau Valley, now Mesa County. 

An old squaw silently led them to the tent in which the women 
were kept. Ouray’s message had much to do with this work of 
rescue. Chipeta accompanied the women on their long journey from 
the Indian camp to Ouray’s home of which Miss Meeker wrote: 
“Chief Ouray and his noble wife did everything to make us com- 
fortable. We were given the whole house, and found carpets on the 
floor, lamps on the tables and a stove with a fire brightly burning. 
Mrs. Ouray shed tears over us.” 


It was stated at the time that General Adams was the only white 
man living who could have gone to the hostile Indians on such a 
mission under the strained conditions that existed between them and 
the whites. He found the captives well and apparently unharmed, 
and they had been prisoners for nearly a month. 

No direct reprisals were made, but today it is especially easy to 
see how harsh has been the tribe’s punishment. Their superb lands 
have been taken from them and they were removed from a section 
which had belonged to them and their forefathers for generations. 

The conclave with Generals Hatch and Adams at its head nego- 
tiated with the Utes to give up those concerned in the murdering. 
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Owing to the destruction of the White River Agency, this conference 
took place at the Uncompahgre Agency. 11SS584 

General Hatch told Ouray that the attack on Thornburg might 
be called a fair fight and no harm was intended to be done with 
those who took part in it, but those who had murdered innocent, 
unarmed men at the agency should be given up for trial and punish- 
ment if guilty. 

The women had named twelve White River Utes whom they 
knew had taken part in the massacre. Ouray objected to taking the 
testimony of women against men. It was contrary to Indian custom. 
An attempt was made to get the Indians to corroborate the testimony 
of the women, but not one could be found to testify that they knew 
anything about it. 

Ouray defended his people with ability; said the White River 
Utes had all been concerned directly or indirectly in the massacre 
and a man could not be compelled to testify against himself. Both 
Hatch and Adams became tired at last and ordered Ouray to have 
twelve men named by the Indians brought in for trial or they would 
move forward their army. General Hatch had a military force in 
the southern part of the state. It was a stormy meeting and from its 
very nature a close call to the deadline of a hand to hand conflict. 


The following details of the conference were written at that time: 
*“A death silence fell upon everything. Nothing was said and no one 
moved for a few minutes. Then Colorow lighted a long pipe and each 
Indian present drew a long knife and laid it on his knee. In the 
councils of the Utes when the question of peace or war is hanging 
in the balance, this practice is followed during the discussion, and 
should war be decided upon the blades of the knives are locked 
together in the air and a war song sung. In this instance just as 
the pipe had gotten around the semi-circle of Indians, Colorow, who 
had lighted the pipe and passed it to the next man without smoking 
himself, rose from his seat, glanced at the Utes, and drawing himself 
up to his full height jerked his knife from the sheath and cast it on 
the floor in front of him, where it stuck and quivered. Each Indian 
present dropped his hand down to his waist and laid it upon his knife 
or revolver. Each white man did the same, and the two parties re- 
mained in this position, each urging the glittering gauge of battle 
and each waiting an aggressive movement on the part of the other. 

“Had Hatch not made the direct issue then and there, nothing 
would have been accomplished. But for an instant his boldness placed 
the commission in terrible danger. The result hung on a thread and 
one word would have precipitated a terrible contest which would 
have ended in the death of every white man in the room, Twenty-five 
Indians to six whites were terrible odds and the fifteen soldiers in 
the next room could not have gotten into the room in time to rescue 
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the endangered commission. Finally Ouray spoke: ‘We cannot deliver 
to you these Indians unless they are to be tried in Washington. The 
Colorado people are all our enemies and to give our men up to be tried 
in this state would be as if we gave them up knowing that they would 
be hanged instantly. 

“We will bring these men for you to see, and those whom you 
decide to be guilty shall be taken to Washington, and the president 
shall determine their guilt or innocence. Douglas will have to go. 
None of us deny that he was engaged in the White River troubles 
and you shall decide who else is to go.’ 


“Jack and Colorow were instantly sent off by Ouray to the camp 
of the hostiles, promising that they would have the twelve Indians 
in five days and all the other Utes except Ouray left the room. 

“Then Ouray arose and spoke, again reiterating his statement 
that the Utes could not get justice in Colorado, and could only get it 
in Washington. 

“*VYou three,’ pointing to Hatch, Adams and Valois, the legal 
adviser, ‘are all my enemies. I am one against three. I have not one 
friend among you. You will not give me justice, and that is why I 
want to go to Washington, where I will have at least one friend,’ 
referring to Carl Schurz, secretary of the interior.” 


Colorow and Jack were exonerated for bringing on the fight with 
Thornburg and freely confessed it when they learned they would 
suffer nothing, so they undertook to bring in the twelve men whom 
the women swore had been engaged in the massacre. But they could 
get none to come in save Douglas, who was only indirectly engaged 
in it. At last 10 of them were brought in. Some were sent to 
Washington and nothing was done with the murderers except 
Douglas, who was confined in Leavenworth for a time and then 
liberated. 

Ouray knew that the massacre meant that the Utes were to be 
removed from their heritage, the mountains and valleys of Western 
Colorado, but he strenuously opposed being moved to Indian Ter- 
ritory, which was talked of. It is said he would have fought rather 
than submit to that. The result would have been a general Indian 
war which would have cost many lives for it would have been no 
small matter to subdue these Indians in their native fastness. 

The spring of 1881 was the wind-up of the commission’s labors, 
and of the ratification of the final treaty with the Utes by which 
they relinquished all their lands in Colorado north of the 32d parallel. 
Only a small remnant of this once powerful tribe remained in 
Colorado. Ignacio’s band of Southern Utes occupy today in the south- 
western corner of Colorado a “pan handle” of territory extending 
into New Mexico. Inasmuch as they took no part in the uprising, 
their rights were respected. 
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JIM BAKER AND THE [INDIAN FIGHT 
AT BATTLE CREEK 


ATTLE CREEK, COLORADO, in northern Routt County, and 
Battle Mountain, a short distance across the line in Wyoming, 
take their name from a stirring battle fought between trappers and 
Indians in 1842. One of the trappers who played a prominent part 
in the fight was Jim Baker, then a stripling, but who had already 
had an adventurous few years in the Rocky Mountains as a trapper 
employed by the American Fur Company. 

Jim Baker, one of the most illustrious of the early day scouts and 
frontier builders, took up his permanent home on Snake River, near 
the scene of the battle in 1873, and he resided there until his death 
in 1898. 

When Baker moved to the Snake River Valley to make his home 
he built a two-story bullet-proof house. The house was placed be- 
tween the forks of the stream and the broad valley, beyond rifle shot 
from any natural barricade and had a turreted second story. The 
building remained for several years after Baker’s death but later 
was moved and is preserved as a historical relic by the State of 
Wyoming. The building did stand near Slater, Colorado, only a short 
distance from the mountain which received its name from the 
memorable battle in which Baker engaged many years before. 

Jim Baker, sturdy and twenty, was loitering on the old St. Louis 
river front when Jim Bridger offered him an eighteen-month contract 
to trap in the Rocky Mountains for the American Fur Company. 
These two famous Jims with ninety-one other trappers left St. Louis 
in May, 1839, by steamer. Taking keel boats into the Kaw, they 
towed another ninety miles, when the real journey across the plains 
and mountains began in wagons, on horse and on foot. 

Baker said when he reached the Laramie plains the Indians were 
as thick as bees. The natives halted the trappers for investigation 
several times, and it took a number of councils to get the trappers 
passed thru the assembled tribes. They went direct to the mouth of 
Popo Agie, on Wind River, the American Fur Company’s rendezvous. 
They trapped from there up the Big Wind and over the range into 
Jackson’s Hole that season. Baker joined Kit Carson that fall and 
winter on a hunt over the Uinta Mountains and its streams and 
environs, in northeastern Utah, headquartering at Fort Davy 
Crockett in Brown’s Hole in northwestern Moffat County. 

When Baker’s contract expired he returned to the Missouri River, 
but the next spring retraced his way to the mountains to remain 
permanently, as far as residence was concerned. 

He found his old friend, Jim Bridger, established on the Green 
River. Bridger was in a state of anxiety over the fate of his partner, 
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Henry Fraeb, also often called Frapp, who, with a party of thirty- 
five trappers, was working the Little Snake River Valley. Baker 
was induced to go at once with two companions to inform Fraeb of 
the hostile rumors reaching Bridger from the Sioux and Cheyenne 
Indians. Baker had no more than reached Fraeb’s camp, near the 
present site of Slater, when one of Fraeb’s assistants dashed into 
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camp badly wounded and with the news that they had been attacked, 
some men killed and ninety horses stolen. Baker and five others 
hastened to the scene, but the Indians had retired. 

The whole party then assembled for safety on what is now known 
as Battle Creek and hastily threw up a fortification. The next 
morning Baker and a companion went out of the camp and were 
skinning a buffalo when they saw a party of Indians advancing on 
the small fort. The trappers gained the enclosure and for several 
hours the battle raged in great fury. Ammunition ran low in the 
fort, and when the Indians centered their attack on the side of the 
corral occupied by the horses, Baker and Fraeb, with a small party 
essayed a flank movement, but were forced back into the corral. 

Night brought silence and the information that four trappers 
were dead, many wounded and several of the horses badly injured. 
A renewal of the attack in the early morning was followed by a 
great surprise as the Indians galloped away, probably already over- 
laden with their own dead. The squaws, who during the fight had 
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hovered about what has since been called Squaw Mountain, also 
departed. The beleaguered party lost no time in getting out of the 
Snake River Valley and back to Bridger’s camp on the Green River. 

It was in the winter of 1843-44 that practically all the Indian 
ponies in the Rocky Mountain region were destroyed by the intense 
cold and bitter storms. That spring Baker and a band of trappers 
visited the Utes in Utah, without avail, and then went on to the 
Spanish settlement in Southern California for horses. 


It is related that Baker said the horses were obtained in the same 
way they would have taken them from a band of hostile Indians. 
Driving the horses before them the trappers returned to the Snake 
River Valley and divided their horses. Soon after arriving the 
Indians made a raid but were driven away after a bitter siege. 

Baker was an expert with the rifle and lariat and was always 
thereafter well supplied with horses, most of which he caught wild 
on the plains and kept for sale or trade. 


Baker was appointed chief of scouts at Fort Laramie under 
General Harney for the United States Army in 1855. In 1857 he 
guided General Johnston’s columns to Fort Bridger when on the 
march against the Mormons. That winter he guided General R. B. 
Marcy across Colorado diagonally, to Fort Massachusetts in the San 
Luis Valley. Marcy said the trip would have been impossible and 
they would have all perished for lack of supplies if it had not been 
for Baker and his knowledge of frontiering. 

When the army entered Utah in 1858, Baker established a store 
at the Overland crossing of the Green and also did some ferrying. 
A Frenchman, however, soon settled alongside and got much of 
the business. When General Marcy returned in the fall he found 
Baker and the Frenchman engaged in a duel, each taking a drink 
between shots from the seclusion of their cabin doors. Marcy settled 
the affair and Baker apologized for drinking. 

Baker lived near Denver for a time but it soon became too settled 
for him. His cabin was on Clear Creek where Tennyson Street now 
crosses that stream. 

In 1873 he came to the Snake River Valley and lived there until 
his death. It is to be regretted that his cabin was not left in the 
Snake River Valley instead of being moved to Cheyenne. 
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By BYRON T. SHELTON 


N March 15, 1882 I was 17 years old and had never been more than 

25 miles from where I was born, which was in Stark County, 

Ohio. So I had seen very little of the world, but had read and heard 
of the West and the great Rocky Mountain regions. 


My father was a civil engineer and in 1878 was lured to the West 
by the report of the gold and silver discoveries in the Rocky Moun- 
tains. He arrived in Denver in May, 1878, and took the stage coach 
(this was before the railroad was built) for Breckenridge, Colorado. 
He found plenty of work in his line, but the work of climbing the 
Rocky Mountain ranges and peaks was a very strenuous occupation. 
In the fall of 1881 he heard that the Burlington Railroad was 
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talking of extending its narrow guage line, which then had reached 
Breckenridge, on west to Salt Lake City, and open up a vast 
agricultural section on the Western Slope of the Rockies, so he 
drove over from Breckenridge to Routt County (a distance of 125 
miles) and located a homestead of 160 acres near where the town of 
Hayden is now located. In December of 1881 he went back to Ohio 
to spend Christmas with his family and announced that he was 
going back to Western Colorado in the spring to improve and 
build up his ranch for a home for all of us, and that I, being the oldest 
boy in the family, was to go with him and help what I could towards 
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making a home for the rest of the family and that we would send 
for them as soon as we could build suitable quarters in which to 
live. 

Arrangements were made for Father and I to go and on April 
2, 1882, we boarded the train for the far west. With the thought of 
seeing some of the world I was filled with delight and expectation 
of what was ahead of me. Had I known ahead of time what hardships 
I would encounter I might have hesitated. But what a blessing it 
is that we do not know. We each had a large trunk packed with 
useful things for us to use in the undertaking. Among the articles I 
had in my trunk was an old fashioned double barreled muzzle loading 
shotgun that was discharged by a cap. My, how proud I was of this 
gun, for I had earned a little money of my own and saved it to pay 
for it, along with some powder and a lot of shot. I was thrilled with 
thoughts of the game I might kill and see. When we reached the 
wild and woolly west, I even thought I might kill a bear with it. 

In those days there were few, if any, sleeping cars and dining 
cars, SO We made our journey in day coaches and at division points 
on the railroad they would stop twenty minutes for you to climb 
out and secure what you could at the lunch counter. We changed 
cars at Chicago, and again at Omaha, Nebraska. At Omaha is where 
we commenced to see changes. The old wooden depot with wooden 
benches scattered around was crowded with people of every descrip- 
tion. People and families of almost all nationalities were coming west 
by the thousands in those days, seeking locations for a new home. 
Some were cheerful and buoyed up with great hope, while others 
looked downcast and discouraged. We left Omaha on the Union 
Pacific Railroad. Here the style of the west began to appear. We 
were bound for Rawlins, Wyoming, which was 140 miles north of 
where we were headed for in Routt County. Upon entering the train 
at Omaha, I noticed there was not a woman on the train. The 
majority of the men wore large sombrero hats; most of them had 
guns or pistols that they laid in plain sight on the hat racks, others 
had bottles of whiskey that they made no effort to conceal, and were 
generous in offering you a drink if you would take one. Then others 
would get together and start a little poker game, passing the gold 
back and forth (in those days in the west, gold and silver were 
almost the exclusive exchange). 

Only in the daytime, of course, were we able to see and notice 
the country we were passing thru, but the farther west we got, the 
settlements were farther apart and the houses and improvements 
were quite a contrast from what we were used to in Ohio. Houses 
and outbuildings were mostly made of rough lumber, some sod, and 
where timber was found log houses were built. 

When we arrived in Rawlins the town was in a furor of excite- 
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ment. It seems that Rawlins was being overrun with bad characters, 
both men and women, and that many atrocious crimes had been 
committed in the slum district. Men had been robbed and beaten, 
and one man had been found dead, buried in a shallow grave. 

The better citizens of Rawlins organized a vigilance committee. 
Three suspects were arrested and put in jail. After investigation, I 
suppose, it was generally believed they were the guilty parties, for 
a bunch of masked men overpowered the jailer and these men were 
hanged in the outskirts of town. Eighteen others (men and women) 
were notified to leave town within twenty-four hours, and it is said 
that in less than twelve hours there were none of them left. So we 
had really dropped off into a new world for us. It seemed necessary 
in those days to subdue lawlessness by these methods. Horse thieves 
that were caught were quite frequently strung up on the first tree 
that was found. 

We registered at the hotel and, after cleaning up, went down to 
the dining room to get something to eat. I was never inside a hotel 
before. There was a lobby and a bar in one corner where all kinds 
of beer and liquor were sold, then a large dining room. At night the 
lobby was crowded and tables were set around where men gathered 
and played poker and other gambling games right out in the open. 
Money seemed to be plentiful and many lined up at the bar for 
drinks. All this was shocking to me as it seemed I had dropped into 
a different world from what I was used to. As a child I was brought 
up in a religious family. However, the next morning our trunks 
arrived and the first thing I thought of was getting out that shotgun 
and ammunition, which I did. Then Father and I started out to 
view the surrounding country of huge rocks and hills. We didn’t 
see any game but every once in a while I would have to shoot at 
some point in the rocks just for fun. On our way back to the hotel 
we stopped at the postoffice to see if we had any mail, and my father 
got word that the parties we expected to meet us with team and 
wagon were unexpectedly delayed for a month or longer. This was 
discouraging, for we had a very limited amount of money to buy our 
supplies and get started. We talked to the proprietor of the hotel; 
he said he was short of help and if I would make myself useful around 
the hotel and help the housemaids with their work, he would give 
us our board and room for this service. So I worked for five weeks 
before the other parties arrived. 

During this time there were two old trappers and hunters who 
came in for supplies from the sections of the country where we had 
located our homestead. Their names were Reynolds and Dunn. We 
got acquainted with them and they told us of the great amount of 
game and fish down there and wanted me to go along home with 
them and they would take me on a bear hunt. (I had in mind all the 
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time of wanting to kill a bear with this gun of mine, but I must 
say I was just afraid to leave Father and go with these men). They 
were surely tough lookers, long unkempt hair and long scraggly 
beards, and at times tobacco juice streaming down to the end of their 
beards. They also liked whiskey, and both got tight before they left 
town. But later on, as I got to know these men, I found them the 
most hospitable and generous neighbors I ever lived among. They 
showed us how to hunt and where to find game. 


About May 10 the parties we were expecting to take us to our 
new home arrived, and of course we were delighted to get on our 
way and out of windy Wyoming. It seemed to me the wind blew 
harder and longer there than any place I have ever been. One Sunday 
while in Rawlins they had a baseball game out on the flats and a 
man’s hat blew off and he never did overtake it. 


On May 11, 1882, we loaded up in a big prairie schooner for our 
new home. There were six of us in the party. With our trunks, sup- 
plies and bedding, we surely had a load for two horses. When the 
roads were level or downhill we could all ride for a ways, but when 
we came to a hill the most of us had to climb out and walk. We only 
made sixteen miles the first day but after that we did a little better. 


One morning on our way up Muddy Creek, about twenty miles 
north of Baggs, Wyoming, my father called to me and pointed to a 
bunch of sage chickens. ‘Now,’ he said, “is a chance to try that gun 
of yours.” I loaded up the gun quickly and started after them. When 
I got within gunshot of the chickens I pulled up and blazed away. 
When I came to I held only the stock of my gun in my hands as both 
barrels were blown off and lying on the ground. One hand was bleed- 
ing, a piece of steel being imbedded in the palm, and we could not 
extricate it. My gun being ruined and all the things I expected to 
do with it were the first things I thought of. 

We were twenty miles from Baggs, then a government post where 
government troops were encamped, where we heard there was a 
government doctor we could get to extricate the piece of steel. We 
drove on and got into Baggs in the evening and camped. Father 
took me over to the government surgeon and he cut out the piece of 
steel. I asked him what the bill was and he said two dollars. I had 
just two dollars left of the money I had saved up back in Ohio. I 
paid him and never squealed, but, oh, my feelings to be in’a strange 
country without a cent in my pocket. 

After our arrival in the Yampa Valley, we began to plan and 
build our future home. We picked out a location for our buildings, 
but first we must find out if we could get good well water in this 
location for household and stock purposes. We dug down about 12 
feet to the gravel and got a good flow of soft water so that decided 
our building location. Then we went to the timber and cut our logs 
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for the house and proceeded to build a two-room log cabin with pole 
and dirt roof and dirt floor. Before my mother and brother Will 
came out in October, 1883, I went to Mr. Suttle’s little sawmill at 
Steamboat Springs and got 600 feet of rough boards for a floor in 
the cabin. There wasn’t much road in those days and I had to ford 
the river thirteen times in making this trip. One time I got stuck 
in the river and had to wade in water up to my waist and pack the 
lumber out on my back before the team could pull out the empty 
wagon. I must say for my mother that during the forty years of her 
residence here I never once heard her complain of her lot. 


When we had the dirt roof and it rained and leaked thru, she 
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would stand over the cook stove with an umbrella and cook meals 
with a smile. 

My father built the second frame house in the Hayden Valley 
(eight rooms) and hauled the lumber from the Bird sawmill on 
Hunt Creek in Egeria Park, thru the Oak Hills and Twentymile 
Park to Hayden, a distance of over forty miles. 

An unusual circumstance occurred about the middle of October, 
1883, when three wives of settlers located here all arrived from 
different states the same afternoon, Mrs. Emma H. Peck, wife of 
Harry Peck from Idaho Springs, Colorado; Mrs. Ann Walker, wife 
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of William R. Walker from Tennessee, and Mrs. Mary Shelton, my 
mother, wife of E. Shelton. None of these ladies knew each other 
before their arrival or that they were coming here. 

After 1882 the valley was being settled up very rapidly by home- 
seekers from many states. It would be two or three years before I 
would be twenty-one years old so I could take up land. So our good 
neighbors suggested that I pick one hundred and sixty acres of land. 
I would have to build a cabin on it and fix up a bed and baching 
outfit in it, and when the homeseekers came along the neighbors 
would say, “That land is already taken.” This worked all right, and 
when I came of age I filed on it as a preemption claim. You could 
live on it fourteen months and pay $1.25 an acre and prove up, which 
I did. That law was abolished many years ago. 

In the spring of 1884 Boyd Walbridge and his mother came out 
here from Pennsylvania. His father, Judge Walbridge, came in 1882 
and took up a homestead adjoining my father’s, and had built a log 
cabin for them. Boyd used to come over and bach with me occa- 
sionally in my cabin. 

In the early days a complete good neighbor feeling existed in the 
entire settlement. At any of the gatherings no one was excluded, all 
being welcome. When sickness or accident or disaster occurred in 
any family, the needed assistance was freely given. 

After proving up on my preemption claim I went to Denver and 
took a business course at the Denver University, which was then on 
Fourteenth Street. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wallace were our teachers and they surely were 
competent and grand people. This was the winter of 1887 and 1888. 

After finishing my business course I came home and went to 
work on the ranch, grubbing sage brush, building ditches, erecting 
sheds, barns, etc. About this time the greatest event of my life took 
place. On September 24, 1889, I was united in marriage to Anna F. 
Ralston, who had taught several terms of school in this neighborhood. 
The wedding took place at my father’s ranch and Reverend William 
Barclay, an old friend of the Ralston’s, performed the ceremony. 

To this union four children were born: Marabell Enochs who 
lives in New Mexico; Clifford, who died at the age of three years 
from scarlet fever; Sam, who is married and has a son and daughter, 
still living in Hayden; and Gladys, who married Frank Temple, lives 
on their ranch four miles south of Hayden. They have two boys. 


SOME OF THE EARLY SETTLERS 


There was James Wadge, who located the land where the coal 
town of Mt. Harris is located. Mr. Wadge, before the advent of the 
railroad, used to mine coal for the settlers along the river, and sell 
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it for $1.50 a ton. He sold his ranch and the coal land for a good price 
when the railroad reached here and moved to Hayden. About 1887 
Mr. Wadge went back to his old home in England and brought his 
bride home with him. They raised a fine family of four children, In 
the early days the Wadge ranch was a great stopping place for 
travelers and freighters. Mrs. Wadge was an excellent cook. 

Just below the Mt. Harris canon and across the river was the 
A. J. Marshall ranch. He moved his family here from Georgetown 
in the fall of 1881 and improved and built up a comfortable home for 
them. When the Dawsons moved in here from New Mexico they 
purchased this land as a part of the big Dawson ranch. 

Next below the Marshall family was the Abe Fiske family, who 
also moved here in the fall of 1881 from Empire, Colorado. He 
and his oldest son, Charlie, operated a sawmill on Clear Creek about 
ten miles above Empire for a number of years before coming to Routt 
County. They brought their sawmill with them and sawed up cotton- 
wood logs with which to make their improvements. There were five 
children in the family, three girls and two boys. They were all 
good workers and built up one of the finest ranches in Routt County. 

This family had a very sad experience in the spring of 1883. In 
the fall of 1882 placer gold was discovered on Fortification Creek 
about ten miles north of Craig, and caused quite a bit of excitement. 
The Fiskes went over and located some claims, and as they had some 
placer mining experience on Clear Creek, they decided to go over there 
and test it out in the spring of 1883. They took a four-horse team 
and wagon and loaded in a plow and scraper and other tools and a 
tent and camp outfit. They built a short ditch for sluicing purposes 
and worked there until the water got so low in Fortification Creek 
they could not operate any longer. 

Those in the party were Mr. Fiske and his two sons Charlie and 
Himie, and a daughter, Gertrude, about 18 years old, who went along 
to cook and take care of the camp. On the way home they had to 
ford Little Bear Creek, which was still running lots of water. 

When they drove into the creek the current swung the lead team 
down stream and took the whole outfit along. All the horses were 
drowned. The three men swam to shore and were saved, but the 
daughter, Gertrude, was drowned. The men recovered the body 
and Mr. Fiske and Charlie stayed with the body of Gertrude until 
Himie went on foot 15 miles to Yampa River before he could get help. 

The Stanton family from Silver Plume took up land adjoining the 
Fiske holdings in 1882. They built a two-room cabin and cleared the 
land of sage brush and sowed the land to timothy and clover which 
produced a fine crop of hay. This family also had a sad experience 
in the spring of 1883. There were five children in the family and 
they all became ill with diphtheria. Two of the girls died, and as it 
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was a contagious disease no public. funeral was allowed. The neigh- 
bors dug the graves and my father and Abe Fiske went up at night 
and buried them. After a few years this family sold out and moved 
down in the Grand Junction country. 

Next below the Stantons were the Charlie Roberts and 
McLaughlin ranches. They were from Leadville and had made some 
money in mining. They fenced their land and built a ditch for 
irrigation, cleared the land and put it in grass for hay. They also ran 
quite a bunch of cattle and horses. 

The Hooker family located just west of the McLaughlin and 
Roberts ranches. They improved and developed a fine ranch. Wolcott 
Hooker was born here, but his mother died when he was quite young 
and his aunt, Mrs. James Whetstone, raised him to manhood. His 
father, Jule Hooker, was treasurer of Routt County for two terms. 
Wolcott still resides on a good farm just east of Hayden about two 
miles and has a fine wife and two grown children. His son, Howard, 
is in the army service. The daughter Avis, is a stenographer and 
bookkeeper and has her office with Drs. Sloan and Price in the 
Giboney building. 

Next comes the Williams and Sayre ranches. Bob Williams and 
his wife came here in 1882. The J. M. Sayre family (his father-in- 
law) came in 1884 and they took up adjoining ranches and improved 
them to such an extent that they are pointed to as the most valuable 
and productive ranches in the Hayden Valley. 

Next below the Williams and Sayre ranches was James M. 
Whestone and his uncle John. Jim came from Breckenridge and at 
one time he was city clerk there. Uncle John had a ranch on Blue 
River below Dillon and sold out and came over and located here also 
in 1882. Jim Whetstone was industrious and built a fine home here. 
He was in the cattle business and at one time ran over 1,000 head of 
cattle in Twentymile Park. He also was County Commissioner one 
term. In 1890 he was united in marriage to Virginia Hooker. To 
them one son, Sidney, was born. He is married and has two children. 
They live in Denver. 


W. R. Walker and sons, Samuel J. and Martin P., came here in 
the fall of 1881 from North Carolina, and all entered land where the 
town of Hayden is located. They improved their land and built an 
irrigation canal to furnish water to cover it. 

In 1894 W. R. Walker laid out a part of his land for the townsite 
of Hayden. Hayden was incorporated in 1906 and R. E. Norvell was 
elected as the first mayor. 

The S. B. Reid family moved here from Nevada and located first 
on Elk River, where they farmed and gardened and sold their produce 
at Hahns Peak. Then in 1880 they came to Hayden and located land 
just west of Hayden, cleared this land and built an irrigation ditch 
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and made one of the finest hay ranches in the valley. They were 
in the cattle business quite extensively. 

About 1906 they sold this ranch to J. C. Temple and moved to 
California. In 1912 J. C. Temple sold his ranch to the Cary Brothers 
who laid it out into town lots and called it ‘West Hayden.” 

The Morgan Bottom, as it is called, lies just north and east of 
Hayden and is one of the richest sections of the Hayden Valley. 
Among those who settled and took up land and made fine houses are 
the following: 


Tug Wilson and his mother and Albert Squire, from Silver Plume, 
Colorado. 


E. D. Smith from Central City and Blackhawk, Colorado, where 
he hauled ore seven miles distant from the mines to the smelters 
for two or three years before coming over here. He engaged for 
many years in the sawmill business. 

The Matt and Oscar Elmer families from Central City, Colorado, 
and William Pritchard who came here from Nevada with the Reid 
family. 

The Lem Kitchens and Abner Walker families from North 
Carolina. 


The Ephus Donelson family, and at this ranch was where one 
of the sad events took place. The Morgan Bottom ranchmen all 
went together and built a large ditch to cover all of this land. 

A man by the name of Simp Tipton bought a piece of land at the 
extreme west end of the Morgan Bottom. He was interested in the 
ditch, but thought he was not getting his share of water, so he 
saddled up his horse, took his rifle along and started up the ditch. 
The first man he met was Eph Donelson and they got to arguing 
about the water and, of course, both got mad. Simp told Eph that if 
he didn’t quit stealing his water he would shoot him, and Eph said 
“blaze away,’ which he did and killed him on the spot. Simp was 
arrested and sent to the penitentiary at Canon City for life, 

When we go on west of Hayden we find the Harry B. Peck family 
from Idaho Springs, who improved and made a fine home for them- 
selves. They raised a family of four children, three boys and one girl. 
Mr. Peck was county superintendent of schools and county assessor. 
Mrs. Peck was county superintendent for many years. 

Adjoining the Peck ranch was the John Parker ranch. Mr. Parker 
and wife and Old Man Kohler, a friend of the Parkers, came here 
from Leadville, Colorado, in the fall of 1883. Mr. Parker and Mr. 
Kohler were both fine musicians and played violins in the orchestra 
in amusement houses in Leadville for a number of years. They all 
went to work, building cabins and ditches and clearing the land. 

Then one day while they were all out at work they looked toward 
the house and smoke and flames came out of the house, An over- 
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heated stove was supposed to have»been the cause of the fire. They 
saved only a few things out of the house. Not discouraged by this 
calamity, they went to work to rebuild the house. 


All the neighbors in the valley turned out to help them and re- 
built a better house than they had before. Then they announced 
a dance in the new cabin and invited everyone in the valley to attend. 
There was a big turnout and the dance continued all night long. Mr. 
Parker and Mr. Kohler furnished the music. 

Norris W. Brock came here about 1881 from Canada and located 
a homestead about nine miles west of Hayden. Samuel W. Adair, 
who came from Tennessee and worked in the placer mines at Hahns 
Peak for two years, took up an adjoining homestead in 1881. They 
formed a partnership and went into the horse and cattle business 
for a number of years and were quite successful. After a few years 
Mr. Brock went to Canada and brought back a bride. There were 
four children born to this union, one girl and three boys. 

About 30 years ago Mr. Brock, who had served a term as sheriff 
of Routt County, sold out his interests and moved to Monrovia, 
California. The two older boys, Stanley and Lonnie, remained here. 
Stanley was head clerk in the J. W. Hugus & Co. and Hayden Mer- 
cantile Co.’s stores for many years but he has now purchased a fine 
tract of winter wheat land south of Hayden and is being very 
successful in this enterprise. He married Ione Honnold, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. George Honnold, pioneers of Snake River. Lonnie 
Brock was connected with the Brock Pharmacy until the business 
was sold recently. Mrs. Brock, his wife, operates the Brock Style 
Shop here and has built up a fine trade all over Northwestern 
Colorado. 


A. H. Blake came here about 1884 and took up a homestead 
across the river just north of Hayden. He was a Canadian and after 
building a house and other improvements went back to Canada and 
brought home his bride. They had four children, three girls and one 
boy, all living but Gladys Hofstetter, who died a few years ago. 
Floyd Blake still operates the home ranch and in addition has quite 
an acreage of winter wheat land and is doing well. The elder Blake 
passed to his reward several years ago but Mrs. Blake still makes 
her home in Hayden. 

William Erwin came here in 1885 from Missouri. His ranch ad- 
joins the Shelton ranch just north of Hayden about a half mile. He 
married Dennie Adair, a sister of the Adair boys, and five children 
were born to them, three girls and two boys. The girls are married, 
two living in California and one in Washington, D. C. The boys still 
reside here, Howard still carrying on his father’s ranch. Ear] Erwin 
was in World War I and after his return became a clerk in the old 
J. W. Hugus & Co. store. After the Hugus people sold out to the 
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Hayden Mercantile Company, Earl bought an interest in the firm 
and worked himself up to become manager. He and his wife have 
now bought out all the rest of the stockholders and are entire owners 
of the establishment, which is the finest store between Steamboat 
Springs and Craig. 

The history of Hayden would not be complete without mentioning 
our esteemed citizen, Farrington R. (Ferry) Carpenter. 

When a boy going to school, he used to come here and spend his 
vacations hunting and fishing. He became enamored of the west and 
when he graduated from law school at Princeton, New Jersey, he 
came to Hayden and hung out his shingle as attorney in a little ten 
by twenty room. He took an interest in public affairs, especially in 
educational affairs. It was largely thru his efforts that the Hayden 
Union High School District was organized. This high school building 
and grounds are the pride of the Hayden people today. Mr. Carpenter 
enlisted early in World War I and served for over two years in the 
army. He served a term as district attorney for this district, com- 
prising Moffat, Routt and Grand Counties, and was the first national 
director of grazing under the Taylor Grazing Act. Mr. Carpenter 
has also been in the ranch and cattle business. He has made a marked 
success in the purebred Hereford cattle industry. He operates the 
famous Dawson ranch four miles east of Hayden. 

The Williams Park section of Routt County is twelve to fifteen 
miles southeast of Hayden in the Fish Creek Valley. This part was 
settled in the early eighties by the Jake Rider family, the Yoast 
family, the Dunckley brothers from Kansas, seven of them, Tom, 
Bob, John, Richard, George, Nelson and Charlie. 


These people take water out of Fish Creek for irrigation purposes 
and have fine meadows of hay, which they feed to their cattle in 
winter. They all went into the cattle business and have to this day 
fine bunches of cattle. 

South and west of Hayden fifteen miles is the Williams Fork 
Valley, settled also in the early eighties by rugged pioneers. 

The settlement extends for a distance of thirty miles up and 
down this river. The headwaters come from the Lost Lakes and the 
Little Flat Top Mountain sections. There is plenty of water for all of 
them for irrigation purposes, and ditches have been built up and 
down this valley to cover this land. 

Among the early settlers were Charlie Egry, the Dubeaus, the 
Seaton family, the A. A. Curtis family, George Beardsley, the Miller 
family, Dell Coffin, Leon H. Green, Frank Rollin, the Scott family, 
the Dunston brothers, Tom and Dick; the Shaw brothers, the 
Johnson families, John and Lew; the Turner family, Tom Wise fam- 
ily, the George Heron family, the Morans, the Pat Sullivan family on 
South Fork, and a number of others whose names I cannot remember. 
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To the north of us lies the Elk Head and California Park section, 
considered the finest summer grazing section in the country. Thou- 
sands of cattle and sheep are fattened on this nutritious pasture. In 
Elk Head Valley, twelve miles north of Hayden, is the famous Mc- 
Kinlay ranch property. Ed S. McKinlay of Denver came here about 
1886 and secured a large tract of land in this valley. He built ditches, 
cleared the land and put it in grass and hay. 


After improving this land he sold out to John Adair and Dr, John 
V. Solandt of Hayden, who operated it for a number of years as a 
cattle and horse ranch. Later they disposed of their holdings to 
Bolten and Davis, who still maintain it for cattle and sheep head- 
quarters. 


ROADS AND BRIDGES 


In the summer of 1882 the county commissioners of Routt County 
designated my father as county surveyor to view and locate certain 
roads. The first road laid out was from Hayden to Steamboat 
Springs. The next road was laid out from Hayden thru Twentymile 
Park and Oak Creek and Yampa and Toponas to the top of the Gore 
Range, which was the east end of Routt County. 


The next road laid out was from Hayden to Craig and Lay Creek, 
twenty-five miles west of Craig, and connecting with the Rawlins 
and Baggs, and Meeker Stage and Mail-line. The following persons 
helped my father on this survey: Bill More, Charlie and Himie 
Fiske and myself. 


The first bridge across Yampa River at Hayden was built in the 
winter of 1882 and 1883. Twelve of the neighbors agreed to help. 
They built piers in the river thirty feet apart and filled them with 
boulders. Then they put on large cottonwood logs for stringers and 
made the floor out of cottonwood poles notched over the stringers. 
A side railing was also erected out of cottonwood poles. This bridge 
was used a few years until the county erected a steel bridge. 


FIRST MAIL ROUTE 


The first mail route established between Steamboat Springs and 
Hayden and Craig and Lay Creek was in the fall of 1882. 

Previous to that time we had to go to Steamboat Springs for our 
mail, a distance of twenty-five miles. All our mail was routed by 
way of Georgetown, and brought by stage in the summer months, 
and on snowshoes in the winter time. Of course in those days only 
letters and newspapers were sent by mail; that was long before 
parcel post was established, so that a small leather pouch would 
usually carry all the mail for this section of the country. The first 
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mail carrier from Steamboat Spring's to Lay Creek was Tom Blamey. 
He used saddle horses and made two trips a week. Mrs. S. B. Reid 
was postmistress at Hayden and served for several years. 


FIRST DOCTORS IN HAYDEN 


Up until 1895 Hayden had no resident doctor. When medical or 
surgical aid was required we had to send for Dr. Kernaghan at 
Steamboat Springs, a distance of twenty-five miles. We heard of a 
young doctor from Georgia who was temporarily at Littleton, Dr. 
B. L. Jefferson. We got in touch with him and he decided to locate 
among us. He served us faithfully for three years, and then moved 
to Steamboat Springs. 


DR. B. L. JEFFERSON DR. J. V. SOLANDT 


Then in 1898 Dr. J. V. Solandt, a Canadian, arrived and took Dr. 
Jefferson’s place and he served us for 19 years. When on his way 
home from Steamboat Springs, where he had taken a patient to the 
hospital, in going down the Trull hill near the old Trull postoffice 
the lights on his model T Ford car went out, the car ran off the 
road and upset, pinning the doctor underneath. He died in a fey 
hours. 

In 1919 it was suggested that we erect a hospital here in honor 
of Dr. Solandt to be known as the Solandt Memorial Hospital. This 
suggestion was received enthusiastically by the people living in and 
around Hayden and by 1920 sufficient ftinds had been raised to 
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insure its success. The coal companies at Mt. Harris took a large 
amount of stock in the enterprise. By the fall of 1920 the hospital 
was completed and has been in constant operation since, with im- 
provements being made each year. Much credit for the building of 
this institution is due Ferry Carpenter and his estimable wife, who 
have devoted much time and money to keep the hospital at a high 
standard of usefulness. 


THE FIRST PRINTING PRESS IN HAYDEN 


Frank Scott, who still resides near Hayden, brought in by team 
and wagon the first printing press used here. He brought it from 
Castle Rock, Douglas County, in June, 1903, for Harry C. Wood, 
who started publishing the Routt County Republican in that year. 

In 1907 he sold out to George W. Smith, who published the 
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tepublican for twenty-four years. Mr. Smith is one of the out- 
standing residents of Iiayden. He was principal of the Hayden 
schools for three years. He served as county superintendent of 
schools and as a member of the Legislature from this district. 
He has been prominent in church affairs and has stood for the pro- 
motion of all worthy projects in this section. 


SOCIAL EVENTS AND GATHERINGS 


You might think that pioneer life was all work and no play, but 
such was not the case here. 

We had Sunday School, held around in the homes of our neighbors. 
When the Pecks moved in Mrs. Peck brought her organ along, and 
on Sundays we loaded it in a wagon or sled and took it along where 
the Sunday School was being held. 

We organized a literary society which met every two weeks and 
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was also held around in the different homes in the neighborhood. 
We had debates on the issues of the day, recitations by the children, 
music and sometimes short plays. 


We published a paper and everyone was asked to contribute 
something to this paper. It proved very entertaining and gave the 
gossip of the community every two weeks. Then we had dances 
quite frequently. On the Fourth of July we generally had a celebra- 
tion and picnic and barbecue of venison and always wound up with 
a dance in the evening. Then when the fishing season opened up, 
two or three neighbors would join together and go camping in the 
hills for a few days outing. The thrill of a fine trout dangling on 
the end of your fishing line is indescribable and so fascinating that 
you never get over it. 


Then in the fall of the year, when the wild raspberries were ripe, 
camping parties were formed and went up in the high hills and 
gathered a year’s supply. 

In the fall about October it was necessary to lay in your winter’s 
supply of venison, so hunting parties would form and camp near the 
trails the deer used in going to their winter quarters. Meat houses 
were built of logs and cracks left open so the meat would freeze up, 
and stay frozen until you needed it. The hides were left on, so the 
meat would not dry out. In the evening after a hard day’s hunt, we 
would prepare our supper and gather around the campfire and tell 
of our experiences of the hunt during the day. 

As soon as the settlers got their ranches in hay and cultivation, 
they went into the cattle business and all turned their cattle out on 
the open range together. Then in June they had what was termed 
the calf and branding roundup. Then in the fall they had what was 
called the beef roundup, each owner would cut out his fat cattle 
he wished to market and take them home, then he could dispose of 
them to local buyers or trail them to Wolcott, Colorado, and ship 
them on the Denver & Rio Grande Railroad to Denver, Kansas City, 
Omaha or Chicago markets. When the snows commenced to cover up 
the feed another round-up was made and the ranchmen gathered and 
took their cattle home to feed. Each owner paid his part of the 
expense for grub, etc. At these round-ups after the day’s work was 
done and the evening meal was finished, they would gather around 
the campfire and tell stories and visit with each other until bed time. 

Among the early cattle buyers around Hayden was Jim Norvell, 
who also engaged in the mercantile business, townsite promotion, 
ranching and many other activities. 


THE SHEEP AND CATTLE WARS 


The early residents of Routt County went into the cattle industry 
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almost exclusively, and the nutritious grass and foliage and rushing 
streams of water made it ideal for cattle and horses to pasture, 

At times rumors went around that sheep men in Wyoming and 
Utah had their eyes on this section for grazing sheep, as some of 
their ranges had been tramped and eaten out and needed extending. 
The cattle men all over Northwestern Colorado discussed the matter 
among themselves, and all decided that sheep should not be allowed 
in this part of Colorado, as where they grazed they tramped out the 
grass and grazed it so close to the ground cattle and horses could 
not thrive. 

Men who lived on the borders of Wyoming and Utah agreed to 
let the cattlemen know if any encroachment of sheep in Colorado 
was made. One day word was sent around that a bunch of sheep was 
grazing on the headwaters of Fortification Creek. This was a sign 
for action and couriers were sent out all over Routt County and as far 
south as Grand River to notify cattlemen to bring their horses and 
guns and what bedding they could carry and assemble at Hayden a 
certain day early in May. Over 200 men answered the call. In the 
evening a mass meeting was held and arrangements made for the 
onslaught. The big cattle outfits furnished the grub and bed wagons, 
also the cooks. It was decided to camp the first night on Fortification 
Creek, about 15 miles north of Craig. 

The next morning they all formed in procession style, two and 
two, to go to camp. Two men were sent on ahead to locate the sheep 
and report back at camp that evening. They found the band of sheep 
about ten miles above camp. The next morning they formed in line 
again and started for the sheep camp. When they got pretty close 
to the band of sheep, they had another parley and selected six men 
out of the bunch to go and interview the herder and report back. The 
committee soon came back and said the band of sheep were lambing 
and that it would be a big loss to move them at once, that the herder 
agreed that within fifteen days he would have them over the state 
line and not return. 

A discussion was held and a number held that a demonstration 
should be made more effective by killing some of the sheep. 

The level headed men in the party argued that if this demon- 
stration could be made effective without destruction of property it 
would be the right thing to do. So finally it was agreed that the 
committee notify the herder if he kept his promise and moved the 
band out of Colorado in fifteen days, no further action would be 
taken. This ended the sheep war and the men dispersed to their 
homes. The herder’s word was made good by removal of the sheep 
before the fifteen days were up. 
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The famous Routt County horse of the early days was Red 
Bird, ridden to many a victory by his owner, Henry Kitchens. The 
first owner of Red Bird was Bob Williams, who brought in a bunch 
of saddle horses in 1889 from South Park. That year Red Bird was 
foaled. When he was three years old Bill Cawlfield, who was work- 
ing for Mr. Williams, broke him to ride. When he was four years old 
he had developed into a swift and dependable pony. On the spring 
roundup in 1894 Henry Kitchens took a liking to this pony end asked 
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Mr. Williams what he would take for him, and he replied “Sixty- 
five dollars.’ Henry said, ‘“‘You have sold something,’ and im- 
mediately wrote out a check for the amount. 

Henry began grooming and training this horse and on July 4, 
1894, at the celebration at Steamboat Springs he matched and won 
three races. From that day on Henry took on all matches for a 
race that developed and in all he ran 31 races and lost only four. 
Henry always rode Red Bird, a beautiful bay with a little white 
patch in his forehead. 
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STAGE COACH DAYS 


1 peti the Denver & Rio Grande railroad was built along the Eagle 
River and the station of Russell, afterwards changed to Wolcott, 
was established in 1888, a new stage route was established to serve 
the people of Routt County. Prior to that time mail for the eastern 
end of the county had came from Georgetown via Hot Sulphur 
Springs. The new stage line was inaugurated by D. W. Whipple and 
F. E. Milner. A few years later William C. Shaw, who had been in 
charge of the affairs of the local station, purchased the interest of 
Mr. Milner and he later sold to Milby Frazier, but Shaw continued 
for many years as local manager, Later the line was acquired by 
P. F. Reinhardt. 


When the stage line was first established to Wolcott the night 
stop was at McCoy, a wonderful station of the early days. No one 
who was a guest of Mr. and Mrs. Charles H. McCoy will ever forget 
the wonderful meals and the wonderful hospitality of this pioneer 
couple. 


Later on the night stop was made at Yampa, first at Mont- 
gomery’s and then at VanCamp’s and finally at the Antlers hotel, 
which was run at the time by Burnside & Hergott. Later as the 
Denver and Salt Lake Railroad was pushed farther toward Steam- 
boat Springs, the stage terminus was changed to various points on 
that line and as it approached Steamboat Springs it was not necessary 
to make overnight stops. 

The winter and spring break-ups were the most trying times for 
stage driving. At those times it was humorously said that the first 
class passengers rode, the second class passengers walked and the 
third class carried poles to pry the vehicle out of the mud. During 
these trying times of the year it was not unusual for the stage 
company to keep seventy-five to eighty head of horses ready for 
use at the various stations, and at one time Whipple & Shaw had 
one hundred head of horses ready for service. 

The arrival of the stage coach was an event of importance in the 
early days and the stage driver himself was a man of importance. 
Perhaps he was not so great a man in the early buckboard days as he 
was a little later when he was conductor of a big Concord coach and 
could “pull the ribbons over six” as he whirled thru the valleys and 
over the hills. In the winter a big sleigh was used unless severe 
storms made a “‘single bob” advisable until the roads could be broken. 
Stage drivers did the shopping for scores of ranchmen and their wives 
and accommodated everybody. Many of these isolated settlers could 
not get to town and they would send by the driver for their tobacco 
and calico and about everything else they required. Drivers have 
been known to come into town with orders for the purchase of a 
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score of articles on a single trip. Their good graces were sought by 
merchants and also by hotel owners for their favor meant lots of 
trade. 

Among some of the early stage drivers who are still remembered 
were “Ute Bill’ Thompson, who carried the mail across the Gore 
when the route was from Georgetown; Tony Goldsmith, Bob 
Cusherman, Billy Welch, Milby Frazier, Billy Eickoff, Jim, Lem 
and Ed Edmondson, Ed Huddleston, Theron Wren, Archie Smethurst, 
A. L. Dunnington and Marion Crowl. On the route between Steam- 
boat Springs and Hahns Peak, John B. Hoover, was an early carrier 
and later Neil Lobb was on this route. A novel feature was that for 
two winters, 1899-1900 and 1900-01, George Wren carried the mail on 
a dog sled between Glen Eden and Columbine, via Hahns Peak. 


CONCORD COACH CARRIED FOURTEEN PASSENGERS 


In winter the stage always had distinctive sleigh bells and their 
silvery music would inform the whole town when the mail arrived. 
Some of the drivers went thru incredible hardships, especially in 
winter. There was not sufficient travel to keep the roads open and 
it was no uncommon sight to see one of the drivers or even proprietors 
starting out with the mail strapped to his back, using skis or web 
shoes to negotiate the drifted snows. Sometimes they would go 
twenty-four hours without sleep or rest. Snowshoeing with from 
forty to sixty pounds of mail strapped to his back over drifts and 
mountain passes was a full man’s job. 

Even when teams were used it was impossible many times to get 
thru without shoveling and the drivers often would walk ahead of 
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their teams to break trail. Constant exposure made them mar- 
velously indifferent to cold and storms. 


In the spring the trails would begin to thaw out or break up, 
teams could travel only after night when trails were frozen. Forty 
years ago when a half dozen of the railroads of the state were block- 
aded from two weeks to as many months the Steamboat-Wolcott 
stage made it thru every day. If a stage did not arrive on time 
another team would be sent out. There were times when nine stage 
outfits were on the road at the same time, each trying to reach the 
other and carry the mail a little farther toward its destination. 
There was one time in a spring break-up when three men with a 
fresh team were four hours going half a mile. All stretches of road 
where drifts were likely, particularly those toward Hahns Peak, 
were staked with willows to enable team and driver to follow the 
road. Snow teams became so expert that according to stage drivers 
“they could walk on a clothes line.’’ 


A postoffice was established at Hahns Peak in 1877 with F. 
Durfee as postmaster and he soon was succeeded by Robert McIntosh. 

The next year a postoffice was established at Steamboat Springs 
and a mail route established from Hot Sulphur Springs, a route 
having previously been established to that point from Georgetown. 
This was brought about directly by the efforts of Governor John L. 
Routt, who always took the most lively interest in the county that 
had been named for him. He was greatly pleased with the fact that 
his name was thus perpetuated. When the bill creating the county 
was under consideration, some legislator who was not friendly to 
the governor attempted to have the name changed to Placer County, 
but it failed. 


As long as Routt lived, to announce one’s self from Routt County 
always brought an instant hearing and the visitor was plied with 
questions. Governor Routt showed the keenest interest in the prog- 
ress of this section. 


Early in 1878 James H. Crawford was in Denver and had occasion 
to see the governor on some matter. The governor immediately began 
asking questions. Mr. Crawford mentioned that as yet there was no 
mail route established to Steamboat Springs, the nearest postoffice 
being Hot Sulphur Springs. The governor expressed surprise and 
said he would see to it immediately. He thereupon directed his 
private secretary to write to some high official of the postoffice 
department, with whom he was on the most familiar terms, and tell 
him to establish a mail route to Steamboat Springs. The governor 
had been assistant postmaster general and stood high with the de- 
partment and the administration. 


Mr. Crawford had been home only a few days when he happened 
to be up on the Morrison Creek trail and saw a horseback rider across 
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the creek making down the stream—a man apparently unfamiliar 
with the country. He crossed over to the rider and found him to be 
Mann Redman from Middle Park, having on his saddle a mail sack 
and carrying keys and other supplies necessary for the establishment 
of a postoffice. This was the first trip of a regularly established 
route. In the mail sack was the commission of James H. Crawford 
to be postmaster. It was signed by David Keys, postmaster general, 
and is dated June 21, 1878. It was a weekly mail service at first 
and in the winter snow shoes had to be resorted to, and even then 
two weeks would sometimes elapse without mail. It gave encourage- 
men to the pioneers, however, to feel that they were in touch with 
the outside world. 


Mann Redman, the first mail carrier, was a noted character. 
He and his brother, Bill Redman, were Missourians, tall, keen, 
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STAGE COACHES IN FRONT OF ANTLERS HOTEL, YAMPA 


alert and typical pioneers, but were products of that portion of 
Missouri which furnished some of the most daring desperadoes of 
our country’s history. In the murder of county officials at Grand 
Lake a few years later they were concerned, and the storm that was 
aroused drove them from the country to escape punishment. They 
came thru this section. Somewhere near the Utah line they ran into 
a lone trapper or herder. They murdered the old man and took his 
animals, leaving their own, which, by that time were nearly 
exhausted. They left the dead body in camp and pinned to a saddle 
a note which they expected to be found when the body had nearly 
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decayed and which was designed to convey the impressions that it 
was the body of Bill Redman, he being the one in greatest demand 
by the officers. The Redmans went on toward the west and were 
never apprehended. 

During the winter of 1879 there was no mail service in the eastern 
part of Routt County. Nearly all the settlers moved to the outside 
owing to the Ute Indian uprising and the massacre at Meeker. A few 
of the cattlemen remained with their cattle, which were moved over 
on to the Grand River. In Burns Hole were James H. and Henry 
Crawford and their brother-in-law, Mr. Ferguson, while W. D. and 
J. G. Coberly and J. W. and D. W. Whipple held their cattle on Rock 
Creek and Grand River. These men had to go to Hot Sulphur 
Springs, a distance of sixty to seventy miles, for their mail. Mail 
continued to come to Steamboat Springs by way of Georgetown and 
Hot Sulphur Springs until 1888, when the Rio Grande Railroad was 
completed down Eagle River and the mail route was changed to 
Wolcott, at first called Russell Station. 


The first real stage line arranged to carry passengers was 
established to Steamboat Springs by the firm of Whipple & Stafford 
in 1888. They carried the mail from Rock Creek, where they made 
connection with William Wilkins, who had the contract to Hot 
Sulphur Springs, and from there to the railroad at Georgetown. 

In September, 1888, A. J. Stafford, the first partner of D. W. 
Whipple in the stage business, was killed in a runaway accident on 
the Riley Wilson hill near Phippsburg. Stafford was driving the 
stage. There were several passengers, but they escaped with minor 
injuries. 

In 1889 D. W. Whipple and F. E. Milner took a contract from 
the government to carry the mail from Wolcott to Steamboat 
Springs, making three trips a week. At this time the route was over 
Eagle divide, by Lake Surprise and Windy Point, cross the Grand 
River by ferry or ford, according to the condition of the water. 
C. H. McCoy ran the ferry and road house, and here the stage 
stopped over night. Any one who has traveled over this route knows 
its difficulties. At many points the road was so narrow, steep and 
rocky that the wonder is there were not more serious accidents. 


The service was increased to six trips a week in 1890. In that 
year the stage line was sold to P. F. Reinhardt, who conducted it 
two years. During this time the service was increased to seven 
trips a week and the trip was made for a time in sixteen hours. This 
schedule was found to be impracticable, and was changed so as to 
make Yampa, or Egeria as it was then called, a night station. 

Tisdale, a Kansas contractor, Whipple & Frazier, Whipple & 
Shaw and the Wolcott, Steamboat Springs and Hahns Peak Stage 
Company, were contractors up to the time of the arrival of the 
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railroad. About 1890 H. H. Eddy, then representing Routt and 
Grand Counties in the Legislature, secured an appropriation to build 
a bridge across Grand River. This is the State Bridge on the Moffat 
Road. It put the McCoy ferry out of business but provided a much 
better road between the Denver & Rio Grande and this section of the 
state, and over this road not only the mail but practically all the 
provisions and supplies for eastern Routt County were hauled for 
almost twenty years. 


THRESHING MACHINE FOR THE 
INDIANS 


Newace C. MEEKER, agent for the White River Utes, was 
determined to teach the Indians agriculture. A crop of wheat 
was planted and a threshing machine ordered. This machine, along 
with other freight, was being brought from Rawlins by George 
Gordon in September, 1879. Agent Meeker called for troops and 
Major Thornburg was accordingly sent with troops to the agency. 
On Milk Creek the Indians attacked them, killing Thornburg and a 
number of his men. Not far from the soldiers was Gordon’s freight 
outfit with the threshing machine. The Utes killed Gordon and set 
fire to the machine and supplies. 

In the summer of 1884 Abram Fiske and son Charles, who had 
homesteaded land at Hayden, went to the battle ground and got the 
cylinder, bull wheel and tumbling rod. That fall they put a box over 
the cylinder, set it on two sawhorses, attached the tumbling rod, 
put two cottonwood sweeps on the bull wheel and did what little 
threshing there was to do in the valley. Two men stood opposite the 
feeder with wooden rakes and pulled the straw away. At the end of 
the day the grain and chaff were gathered up and run thru a hand 
fanning mill, which the settlers had chipped in to buy. That winter 
they took the machine to their ranch and made a complete separator 
by hand, pulleys and all, of wood. This machine did the threshing for 
the valley for more than a dozen years and was then sold to William 
L. Yoast of Williams Park, who used it on his ranch. A few years 
ago patriotic citizens of Hayden secured it and hauled it to the Routt 
County Fair grounds, where it stands with the first court house as a 
reminder of pioneer days. 
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yAMes HOYLE of Boulder was the founder of the Steamboat Pilot, 

the pioneer newspaper of Northwestern Colorado. The first issue 
was dated July 31, 1885. Mr. Hoyle was an old time printer in 
Colorado, coming to this state from Missouri. He had worked at his 
trade of typesetting on the old Denver Republican and on Boulder 
newspapers for many years. In Boulder he married Miss Jane 
Carnahan, daughter of Boulder pioneers. They had a daughter, Mary. 
They dreamed of starting in business for themselves, of carving out 
their own destiny in a new country. Mr. Hoyle had worked for others, 
he wanted to work for himself and his wife wanted to help him. 
She said she could learn to set type and be of help in the office. Mr. 
Hoyle had. contracted “lead poisoning,’ not unusual among those 
who used to set type by hand, and it had developed into tuberculosis. 
They thought the new country and more out-door life would be of 
benefit to him. 


They heard that prominent Boulder men had joined James H. 
Crawford in organizing a company to build a new town west of the 
range—they called it Steamboat Springs. He talked with Mr. Macky, 
Mr. Maxwell and others in the new company and they encouraged 
his ambition to have a newspaper of his own and to move to Steam- 
boat Springs. 

A used printing outfit was purchased, a Universal foot power 
job press, printing a five-column paper, from the office of the 
Boulder News, and type from some abandoned office in a nearby 
mining camp. The type had been bought “in the form,” that is it 
was set up in a page, and when it was distributed it was strangely 
lacking in “sorts.” The writer worked on the Pilot in the early days 
and remembers that the x’s, z’s, q’s and j’s were almost a minus 
quantity. The j difficulty was gotten around by using a knife to 
cut the kerns from the f and the compositor had to remember to turn 
it bottom side up, and a b wrong side up made a q. As for the other 
scarce letters they had to be avoided as much as possible, 


The new town company, eager to help the new enterprise, donated 
to Mr. Hoyle Lot 2, Block 32, where the Pilot still is located, it 
being close to the half dozen houses then making up the town, 


Mr. Hoyle, wife and daughter hired a freighter, loaded their 
equipment and themselves into wagons and left Boulder June 20, 
1885, for their new home. They came across Berthoud and Gore 
passes, had lots of difficulties, but finally got here. Nights they 
made camp, picketed the horses to graze and next morning continued 
the journey. There were three wagons. J. P. Maxwell’s father drove 
one, Mare Maxwell drove one, and Mr. Hoyle drove the other as they 
tackled the stiff grades and bad roads of the two ranges. They were 
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carrying enlightenment into the wilderness. They arrived in Steam- 
boat Springs on July 1, having had a lot of difficulty on the way. 
They were ten days from Boulder. 

While the new printing outfit had been donated a choice lot, 
there was nothing on the lot, but the newspaper could not wait, 
it was anxious to be born and begin telling its story. A one-room 
log house was secured where Kitten Creek emptied into Yampa 
River. Kitten Creek is no more. It was an overflow from Soda 
Creek, really where that creek was seeking a shorter outlet into the 
river, flowing by the latterly built Sheridan Hotel, alongside of the 
later Whipple stage barn and the old Jeff Clark planing mill. The 
channel was 100 feet west of the present Pilot office. The location 
was where Mr. French had established the first store, now Yampa 
Street. That was the Pilot nativity. The building for several months 
served as a residence and a printing office. 


PILOT OFFICE IN 1886 


On July 31, 1885, the first Pilot came from the foot-power press. 
It contained a long account of the death and burial of Gen. U. S. 
Grant. President Cleveland issued a proclamation about it. Also this 
item: ‘The best beef cattle are now worth on the Denver market 
$4 per hundred pounds, but the great bulk that are coming in are 
not the best and are not bringing the top price.” 

Mrs. Jane Hoyle, widow of the founder of the Pilot, has written 
of her experiences on her first trip, bringing the Pilot office to its 
new home. She says: 

“We left Boulder June 20 with three teams, one driven by J. P. 
Maxwell’s father, one by Mare Maxwell and the other by Mr. Hoyle. 

“We went thru the mountains over Berthoud Pass and the Gore 
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Range. We went thru Egeria Park and followed the Yampa River 
into Steamboat Springs, reaching there with the printing plant on 
July 1, 1885. 


“We had to ford the streams, as there was not a bridge of any 
description in the whole country. When we drove into Steamboat 
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the press on July 31, 1885, 


being printed on a small job press. The first office was a log cabin 
on the river bank near the present Coors milk station, 
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Springs we had to follow the trail along the river. Lincoln Avenue 
was all sage brush at that time. 

“There were just five cabins then on the bank of the river, 
constituting what was the town of Steamboat Springs, our new 
home. These were the homes of James H. Crawford and family, 
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The Pilot of Dec. 5, 1894, chronicled the death of James Hoyle, 
founder of the Pilot. Column rules were turned in token of mourn- 
ing. Note the advertisements on the front page. 
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Harvey Woolery and family, Frank Hull and family, and Emery 
Milner had a small store. These were all the inhabitants Steamboat 
Springs could boast at that time. The Suttle family lived just above 
town and the P. A. Burgess family just below town. The mail was 
brought in on horseback in the summer time and by the aid of snow- 
shoes in the winter.” 

In the fall of 1885 a sawed log building was erected on the 
Pilot lot by Billy St. John. It was 18x24 feet in size. The front part, 
10x18 was used as printing office and the back part and a loft used 
as living quarters by Mr. Hoyle and family. A year or two later the 
Hoyles took up a homestead on Walton Creek, now part of the Pine 
Grove ranch, where they lived and Mr. Hoyle drove a single horse 
cart to and from his work. Mrs. Hoyle helped in type setting, but 
after moving to the ranch could not be of much help. The paper was 
always late in issuing, sometimes falling behind for a week or so. 
Mr. Hoyle was sickly, suffering from tuberculosis. John Weiskopf, a 
printer turned ranchman, was occasionally called in to help get out 
the paper. Wells B. McClelland, an attorney, often volunteered to 
help run the foot power press. It printed one page at a time of a 
four-page, five-column paper. 

James Hoyle died at his home in Steamboat Springs on December 
9, 1894, and he is buried in the Steamboat Springs cemetery. 


After the death of Mr. Hoyle, John Weiskopf took charge of the 
Pilot and kept it moving. He was a homesteader in lower Pleasant 
Valley and also an enthusiastic prospector. He did much to stimulate 
interest in Routt County’s mineral resources. By publicity he encour- 
aged mining activity at Hahns Peak, Columbine and other districts. 
He was a facile writer and keen paragrapher. The following summer 
Charles H. Leckenby, who began work on the Pilot in 1889, returned 
from Arizona and went into partnership on the Pilot lease, the firm 
being known as Weiskopf & Leckenby. In the spring of 1896 Mr. 
Leckenby purchased the Yampa Valley Democrat, the new name for 
the Inter Mountain, then purchased the Steamboat Pilot and con- 
solidated them, retaining the name of the Pilot. 


In 1897 the old sawed log office building was added to very 
materially, making a two story building 18x54 feet, with living 
rooms up stairs. In 1902 a cylinder press and other equipment, in- 
cluding a gasoline engine, was put in, the first cylinder press and the 
first power printing plant in Northwestern Colorado. 

On May 1, 1909, Delavan W. Gee, an old time and very capable 
Colorado printer, bought a half interest in the business, the firm 
being known as Leckenby & Gee. Six days thereafter, on May 6, 
during a high wind, the Wolcott, Steamboat Springs and Hahns 
Peak stage barn, located next door to the Pilot office, took fire and 
the resulting destruction of property was the largest Steamboat 
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Springs had ever suffered up to that time. The fire caught in the 
hay loft from a defective flue and flames were bursting from the 
roof the entire length of the building before discovery. The Pilot 
was distant only twenty feet and the wind was strong in that 
direction and ten minutes after the alarm was given, all was saved 
that could be saved, for both buildings were a roaring furnace. 

A desk, the subscription list and a few fonts of type were all that 
were saved from the Pilot office. For the next three weeks the Pilot 
was issued thru the neighborly courtesy of the Routt County Sentinel. 
But on Wednesday, June 2, the Pilot was issued from its own press 
and with its own equipment, for in the intervening time a corrugated 
iron building 18x36 feet had been built and there had been brought 
in from Denver a most complete printing plant. 


September 1 ground was broken for the Pilot’s new home and 
in the latter part of November it was occupied. The building is 
50x64 feet in size, built of brick with a front of cut stone from the 
local quarry. 

On the evening of December 2 the Pilot was “at home” to its 
friends in the new building and they came by the hundreds to join 
in the celebration. It was a house warming after the old style. Judge 
Wilson, Judge W. H. Dunfield, Dr. John A. Campbell, and R. C. 
Bonney made addresses laudatory of the work the Pilot had done 
for the town and county. An orchestra provided music, souvenir plates 
were distributed to the ladies, refreshments were served and later 
those who desired to dance were given an opportunity which was 
taken advantage of in right good spirit. It was a magnificent success 
from every point of view. 

After serving as state auditor in Denver in 1917-18, Chas. H. 
Leckenby returned to Steamboat Springs and bought the interest 
of his partner, Mr. Gee, in the Pilot and again assumed full charge 
of its destinies. 

On November 1, 1927, the Routt County Sentinel, which had 
been established in Steamboat Springs by John Weiskopf in 1901, 
was purchased from its owner, Harry C. Wood, and the two papers 
were consolidated, but retained the name of the Steamboat Pilot. 

The Pilot has won many honors, for it has always maintained 
a high standard of typographical appearance. It has received both 
first and second awards for first page make-up. In 1933 it won the 
Boulder Camera award for the best appearing weekly paper, typo- 
graphically, in the state. The next year it won the Camera award 
for the best historical edition. In 1935 it was placed on the list of 
Prof. John H. Casey, professor of journalism of the University of 
Oklahoma, as one of the eleven outstanding weekly newspapers of 
the nation. 
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THE HERMIT OF PAT’S HOLE 


By EDGAR C. McMECHEN 


T the confluence of Yampa River with Green River in North- 
western Colorado lies Pat’s Hole, one of the most spectacular 
topographical spots in the intermountain West. The little park, 
formed by erosion of rivers, is surrounded by high, vertical 
sandstone walls. Here Green River reverses its course, flowing in 
opposite directions on either side of a mile-long wall of rock which 
rises approximately eight hundred feet above the valley floor. The 
Green enters from the north thru Lodore Canon, wheels and exits 
to the north and west thru Whirlpool Canon. The glorious Yampa 
Canon, with its gray, red, pink or saffron walls, extends to the 
eastward for fifty-eight miles. 

Human associations in this remote locality have been few, but 
intensely romantic; and none more so than the story of Pat Lynch, 
the remarkable Irish-born hermit after whom Pat’s Hole has been 
named. While Pat did not appear upon the scene until thirty years 
after the close of the fur-trapping era, that typical trapper termi- 
nology, “Hole,” seems particularly appropriate because General W. 
H. Ashley and his daring trappers were the first white men to have 
seen the retreat. 


On May 8, 1825, Ashley and six of his men, navigating skin 
boats, entered what is now known as Lodore Canon. They descended 
that same day to the mouth of the Yampa, to which Ashley gave the 
name Mary’s River. His diary leaves no doubt as to the identity of 
the spot. His description of Pat’s Hole, the first ever penned, fits 
the locality perfectly: ‘““Mary’s River is one hundred yards wide, has 
a rapid current, and from every appearance, very much confined 
between two lofty mountains. A valley about two hundred yards wide 
extends one mile below the confluence of these rivers, then the 
mountain again on that side advances to the water’s edge.” 

The next reference to Pat’s Hole appears in the Powell report 
that details his first trip thru the Colorado River Canon in 1869, 
when he named the various canons, rocks and rapids encountered 
during the trip. The nomenclature still is retained, except in the case 
of Pat’s Hole, which Powell called Echo Park. The first Powell 
expedition reached the Yampa on June 7, 1869. The name, Echo 
Park, followed normally the naming of Echo Rock, the monolithic 
stone wall previously mentioned, sometimes called locally, “Steam- 
boat Rock.” The Powell name for this cliff, because of its aptitude 
and historical association, seems preferable. 

Major Powell devoted considerable attention to Echo Park, 
particularly to the extraordinary echo there. He described the main 
features of the park in great detail, mentioning a land entrance 
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down a lateral trail thru a side canon which, he stated, had been 
made by Indian hunters “who come down here in certain seasons to 
kill mountain sheep.” The park was inaccessible elsewhere according 
to Powell, the inference of course being that he meant by land. In 
this, as will be shown, he was mistaken. 


Major Powell’s description of the echo is almost lyrical: 

“Standing opposite the rock, our words are repeated with start- 
ling clearness, but in a soft, mellow tone, that transforms them into 
magic music. Searcely can you believe it is the echo of your own 
voice. In some places two or three echoes came back; in other places 
they repeat themselves, passing back and forth across the river 
between this rock and the eastern wall. 


ne RIE i: il 


PAT LYNCH 


“To hear these repeated echoes well you must shout. Some of 
the party aver that ten or twelve repetitions can be heard. To me 
they seem to rapidly diminish and merge by multiplicity, like tele- 
graph poles on an outstretched plain. I have observed the same 
phenomenon once before in the cliffs near.Long’s Peak, and am 
pleased to meet with it again.” 


Frederick S. Dellenbaugh, who accompanied Powell on a_ later 
expedition, confirmed the statement that a sentence of ten words 
is repeated by the echo, and asserted: ‘Such an echo in Europe 
would be worth a fortune.” | 

Local reports among those who knew Pat Lynch intimately, as 
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well as a reference by Ellsworth L. Kolb, indicate that Pat first 
appeared in Northwestern Colorado at the time of the Powell ex- 
pedition altho which expedition is not certain. 

The Kolb brothers reached Pat’s Hole on their photographic trip 
thru the Colorado River Canon on October 2, 1911. Pat was not 
home at the time, but they found his little ranch of about twenty- 
five acres on the left side of the river. There were a few peach trees, 
a small garden and two small shacks in a state of delapidation, the 
doors off the hinges and leaning against the building. The trail to 
the top of the mesa or tableland south of the Hole was plainly 
marked. The Kolb party ascended this and called at the Chew ranch 
house on Pool Creek. While there a very old, bearded man rode in on 
a horse which he had broken himself—bareback—without assistance. 
He was then on his way to the postoffice, miles away, to draw his 
pension for service in the Civil War. 

“He was Pat Lynch,” continues Ellsworth Kolb, “the owner of the 
little ranch by the river. He was a real old-timer, having been in 
Brown’s Park when Major Powell was surveying that section of the 
country. He told us that he had been hired to get some meat for 
the party, and had killed five mountain sheep. He was so old that 
he searcely knew what he was talking about, rambling from one 
subject to another; and would have us listening with impatience to 
hear the end of some wonderful tale of the early days when he 
would suddenly switch off on to an entirely different subject, leav- 
ing the first unfinished.” 

Kolb makes the statements, as hearsay, that Pat would place a 
spring trap gun in his houses at the river, “ready to greet any 
prying marauder.” This, however, is at variance with the accounts 
of others who knew Pat. Universally they have described him as a 
harmless, gentle old man. 

The man credited with having known Pat Lynch best is Fay 
Baker, formerly a resident of Elk Springs, Moffat County, at whose 
home Pat died in February of 1917 after an illness of two or three 
weeks. Also, from W. S. Baker of Lily Park come certain facts of 
Pat’s life. These are briefed below: 

Pat Lynch settled first at the present Chew ranch on Pool 
Creek above the Hole. When the Chews filed on the land, Pat 
moved from the open cave that he had occupied into the depths of 
the Hole. He left a few trifling possessions in the vacated cave. 
These never have been disturbed by the Chews, a Mormon family. 

Pat possessed a wonderful memory and was quite loquacious. 
He was fond of relating his experiences and would ramble along, 
laughing frequently during his narration. He was very deaf and 
paid little attention to comments. He was interested in history and 
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took several papers and magazines, among them the New York 
World, Colliers’ Weekly and the Literary Digest. 

An article printed in the Craig Empire, February 28, 1917, four 
days after Pat’s death, states that Pat was born in Ireland. He took 
service on a sailing vessel when he was fourteen years old; was 
shipwrecked on the coast of Africa and captured by a native tribe. 
Pat remained with this tribe for two to four years, according to 
stories told by him to various persons, and rose to a place of im- 
portance with the natives. An English sailing vessel then rescued 
him and took him to India. 

Upon coming to America Pat joined the United States Navy 
under the name of James Cooper, at the time of the Civil War. Pat 
often told of an incident during a naval battle when a “time” bomb 
was thrown upon the deck; and that, in seizing it to throw it over- 
board, he was badly wounded. He was rendered unfit for active 
service, and the wounds continued to suppurate, but he succeeded 
in enlisting in the Union army under his own name. He drew a 
pension for this service. Pat’s age at death is given at ninety-eight 
years and ten months. 

When the war closed Pat was in Georgia. He went to Missouri 
and, for a short time, lived in a cave near Cane Hill in Polk County. 
He told Baker that he had left a knife there, after inscribing his 
name on the cave wall. If this record is still extant it probably will 
prove to be a sailing vessel, as this seems to have been his identifi- 
cation mark. He drew many ships upon the rocks of Yampa Canon. 

After engaging in the Indian wars of the plains Pat came to 
Denver, and then drifted to Brown’s Park, then the haunt of a few 
derelict fur traders and meat hunters. He made a trip to California 
to secure some horses but ended by returning to Colorado for them. 
A popular legend in Moffat County is that Pat first appeared riding 
a fine blue-roan stallion of Arab extraction, and that for many 
years wild blue-roans were common in the Brown’s Park region. 
Baker states that Pat owned a marked Bible, said his prayers by 
his bed and called Protestants ‘‘devil scallas.”’ 

Another interesting account of Pat’s history, habits and pe- 
culiarities is contained in a letter to Mrs. Ada Jones, Craig, Colo., 
written January 15, 1919, by F. C. Barnes, who knew the old 
hermit intimately. 

“Old Pat Lynch was quite a character,’ wrote Barnes. “He was 
a soldier in the Civil War, and also in the Indian War. After the 
Indian War he drifted down along Green River until he came to the 
mouth of Bear River, which is known far and wide as Pat’s Hole, 
altho Pat called it Echo Park. Old Pat lived here nineteen years 
under a ledge of rock. Then, for several years, he had four forks, set 
up and covered with willows. No sides to the shed. This was all the 
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house he had until just a few years before he died. The cowboys 
built him a cabin. The wall around Pat’s Hole is so high and straight 
that the sun never shines in there six months out of the year, He 
had beaver and deer as tame as cattle and hogs. He never killed 
any of them. He lived just like a coyote. If he found a dead horse 
he would take a quarter or a half and make jerky out of it. This 
is the kind of meat he always kept on hand. I have known him to 
take a drowned horse out of the river and make jerky out of it. He 
had jerky and bread cached all over the mountain. I have been 
riding with him on different trips. He would stop and study a minute, 
then turn to one side and go to a rock or cleft and get some meat and 
bread. The meat was always jerky and the bread looked like it might 
have been cooked a year or more. The last three years of his life he 
lived with W. R. Baker in Lily Park.” 


The tales of Pat’s friendship with wild animals are widespread 
in Northwestern Colorado. During the winter of 1904 the Moffat 
Railroad sent a surveying party under Paul Blount, locating engineer, 
thru Yampa Canon on the ice. The spring break-up of the ice jam 


in the canon caught the party near Pat’s Hole, and the surveyors 
went into camp close to Pat’s cabin. Pat spent many night regaling 
his visitors with his tales. Richard L. Hughes of 1350 Sherman 
Street, Denver, was a member of this party and, in an interview 
with the author, confirmed the story of the blue horses, many of 
which were roaming the country at the time. One of Pat’s stories, 
told Mr. Hughes, related to a pet mountain lion. Pat claimed to 
have tamed this creature which, he said, frequently brought a dead 
deer and left it at his cabin. He would call this animal with a peculiar 
plaintive wail, and the lion would answer from high in the cliffs. The 
identical story was told the author by Carey Barber of Maybell, 
who was born in the country and knew Pat well. 

“Pat claimed that the lion would come out upon a high cliff and 
scream in answer to his yell,” said Mr. Barber, “and old Pat would 
say ‘That sound is sweeter than any Jenny Lind ever sang.’” Old 
residents of the Brown’s Park country still call this cliff the Jenny 
Lind Rock. 

Mr. Barber is authority for the statement that Pat had his 
private horse-brand, called the ‘““Ox-Shoe” brand. It was formed by 
two half-shoes (split because of the cloven hoof) in position, i. e., 
as they are placed upon an ox’s hoof. 

Pat had two blood-curdling stories he would relate when the 
mood seized him. One was that he had killed a man in Pittsburg 
and had come West to escape punishment; the other, he had killed 
his mother. That Pat had some connection with the sea seems 
probable from the facts. He was elaborately tattooed, and he 
continually drew pictures of sailing vessels. In Hardin’s Hole, located 
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Upper: Birdseye View of Pat’s Hole, at confluence of the Green and 

Yampa rivers. The Green River is seen disappearing around Echo Rock. 

Lower: Pat Lynch’s cabin in Pat’s Hole, with the Jenny Lind Rock in 
middle background, 
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in the depth of Yampa Canon between Pat’s Hole and Lily Park, 
is a large cave. Local settlers have’a legend that two of the women 
captives taken by the Ute Indians in the Meeker Massacre of 1879 
were hidden here while United States troops were searching for 
them. The records of this event make it extremely improbable that 
the women were ever near Yampa River, but the cave received its 
name, “Indian Cave,” from this legend. Farrington R. Carpenter 
states that there is the outline of a sailing vessel on a wall of this 
cave, which is attributed to Pat. 

In the Powell narrative reference is made to the solitary land 
entrance to Pat’s Hole. As indicated at the beginning of this article, 
there was another trail into the Hole, with which is connected much 
of the romantic background of the region. 

This trail began in the cedars, high upon the southern shoulder 
of Douglas Mountain, overlooking Pat’s Hole to the southwest. It 
may still be plainly traced down abrupt limestone cliffs to the upper 
end of a box canon. Here, a vertical drop of three of four feet led 
to a huge table-rock. A second drop of the same distance, at right- 
angles, landed a horse and rider upon a narrow shelf, which followed 
around the side of the canon wall, finally emerging on Green River 
about half-a-mile above the mouth of the Yampa. This was the 
famous horse-thief trail, which came from Hole-in-the-Wall, Wyo., 
thru Butch Cassidy’s hangout at Powder Springs, Brown’s Park, 
Pat’s Hole and up thru Pool Creek into Utah. Some twenty years 
ago cattlemen of Brown’s Park destroyed the table rock connection 
with dynamite. 

For many years, until the rustlers were driven from this section 
of the country, stolen horses and cattle were run out of Brown’s 
Park over this frightful route. Many a pack-horse, pushed off the 
table-rock, lost balance and crashed upon the rocks two hundred 
feet below. The boneyard is still there. Cattle, less temperamental, 
fared better. 

During Pat’s day this trail saw considerable use, but Pat’s 
joquacity never led him to talk about the phantom riders’ trips over 
the horse-thief trail. No one remembered trail herds seen in strange 
locations in those days, and Pat followed the general custom, Hence 
he died peacefully in bed, instead of floating down Green River. 

Thus ends the saga of Pat Lynch, perhaps the West’s most 
extraordinary hermit. Years hence, when tourists arrive in this 
desolate and solitary valley, now included in a national monument, 
to test the unequalled echo of the great rock, not the least of their 
interest will center upon Pat Lynch, whose eccentricities have im- 
parted to his life story all the glamour of legend. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF A PIONEER 
WOMAN 


lea following are some recollections of the early days given by 
Mrs. James H. Crawford at various times to the Routt-Moffat 
Pioneer Association: 

On the first day of May, 1873, we left our old home near Sedalia, 
Mo., to come to Colorado. There were seven large wagons and two 
hacks, four families, several young men. We arrived in Denver on 
the 4th of June. On the way across we saw thousands of buffalo and 
herds of antelope. We killed and ate lots of meat. 

Two days before we reached Denver our horses were stampeded 
by the Indians in the early morning while the boys were grazing 
them. There was a heavy fog. The horses broke loose from the 
boys and came to camp. 


CROSSING BAD STREAMS 


We crossed high streams, the teams getting into quicksand and 
going under water with wagons attached to them so they couldn’t 
swim. Such was the case when we crossed Sand Creek. There had 
been heavy rains and the stream was very much swollen. The men 
held a consultation and decided to cross that evening. We had much 
difficulty in crossing and we camped there near some large cotton- 
wood trees and brush. We soon discovered we had camped over a 
rattlesnake den. 

We drove thru Denver and camped on Cherry Creek in a large 
grove. Mr. Crawford went back to town to get something fresh to 
eat and came back with a four pound trout. We went on to the 
mountains and stopped a few days while the men went up to Empire 
and there they found empty houses. They came back and reported. 
Our party broke up there, some going south. We went to Empire 
and stayed until December, when we went back to the Culver ranch, 
three miles above Beaver Brook and there we stayed until the 8th 
of June, then we started to come over into Middle Park. On the 10th 
of June we camped at Yankee Doodle Lake. John Q. A. Rollins was 
making a road over the mountains, where the Moffat road used to 
cross. The grade was very steep. We had one pair of mules and a 
span of horses and Mr. Rollins hitched his yoke of oxen on. This is 
the way we got up the mountain with the wagon almost standing 
on end. 


OVER THE RANGE 


Of course the children and I could not ride. It took all the men to 
help get the wagon up. We had eight cows and calves that we had 
exchanged our hack and some mules and horses for. I, with my three 
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children, one seven, one four, one a year old, plodded along. The sun 
shone very warm. I was very tired carrying my baby when a most 
severe wind and snow storm came up. The children were frightened 
and crying. I found a saddle blanket where some one had left it with 
a saddle. I put that over our heads and gathered the children close 
to me until the storm was over. Mr. Crawford found the running 
gears of a wagon somewhere and came back for us. 


We were told that we could never get over the range with the 
loaded wagon, for there had only been a light express wagon over it 
to Hot Sulphur Springs. We had started and as many of you know 
Mr. Crawford never went backward. So we showed them instead of 
being shown. We reached Hot Sulphur Springs and camped until we 
built our cabin. 
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We covered the cabin with bark until Mr. Crawford could find 
a good tree to rive some boards to cover it. During the summer for 
about a month it rained almost every afternoon. The bark had 
cracked open and we hadn’t a dry place to keep anything. Our 
children had the scarlet fever in this house. We put a wagon sheet 
over the bed to keep them dry. 

We made a carpet of elk skins to put over the dirt floor, turning 
the hair all one way so we could sweep it. 

Mr. Crawford wintered twenty miles down the Grand River, 
where he had put up some hay for our cattle. One of my brothers 
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and two young men that came with us, stayed with us, and a young 
boy we took in to keep from starving. He had started to go to Utah 
with a colony. The colony had broken up, all but a man and his wife 
and child, and one man who came to Routt County. The boy’s name 
was Charley Burns. It was his first winter away from New Orleans. 
He was thinly clad. 


STORED LIQUOR IN CABIN 
We had a log cabin curtained off for a bedroom, a bed on each 
side and in the center were two barrels and two kegs of brandy, one 
barrel and one keg each of apple and peach brandy. What do you 
think of having brandy stored in our house, when we didn’t use it? 
Well, that is the very reason it was there. 
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There were three tent saloons in the place and Mr. Moss, or 
“Apple Jack” as he was called, couldn’t sell his stock of brandy. The 
snow got deep and he couldn’t haul his stock out. He came to Mr. 
Crawford and asked him to store his wares in our cabin. There was 
only one other cabin at that time and a room or two in the Ganson 
hotel. He said he wanted to leave it at our place because our folks 
were the only ones that did not patronize his saloon. 

Mr. Crawford told him “no” and I at once remonstrated, but he 
said he would pay us well for the storage. It finally was taken in and 
I had to walk around it all winter. There were all kinds of excuses 
made to get the brandy, but they never did get any. 


VISITS OF INDIANS 


Soon after our arrival at Hot Sulphur Springs two squaws rode 
up to our camp, and I heard in a squeaking voice, “Biscuit.” I took 
out a plate full of biscuits and handed it to one of them. Then the 
other wanted “biscuit.’”’ Then they wanted some for papoose, Each 
had a tiny papoose two or three days old. 


NAMING WILLFORD MOUNTAIN 

Mr. Crawford’s brother, Henry Crawtord, had gone to the Springs 
a short time before us. He fell in company with a young man 
by the name of Sam Willford, a very bright, intelligent young man. 
He went hunting and was found wounded on a mountain that was 
afterward named for him. He lived four weeks with skull crushed 
in by a bullet. He had a sweetheart to whom he was engaged. She 
wrote us a letter full of gratitude. We buried him with Christian 
burial. 


OLD COLOROW 


We had been at the Springs several days when Colorow came to 
our cabin. Thé children and I were alone at that time. Mr. 
Crawford’s brother was off some distance cutting slough grass for 
mattresses or hay ticks, there being no room in our wagon for 
extras. Colorow came up where I was mixing bread on a table made 
of split poles.. He demanded that I swap money for pony. I told 
him I had no money. ‘Yes, white lady got heap money. No heap 
poor. White lady in Denver city got heap money.” During this time 
the children had gone to tell their uncle that there were Indians at 
the cabin, so he came quickly for he suspected that I would be 
frightened. When the Indian saw him coming he said, “Good bye” 
and rode off. He wanted to see if I was afraid of him. 

The Indians told us in “one sleep’ we must go. We didn’t go. 
“Two sleeps’ we must go. “One moon” we must go. But somehow 
it wasn’t our plan to go backwards, and after staying in Middle 
Park a year and a half we came to Steamboat Springs. This has been 
our home ever since. 
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HOW MORRISON CREEK WAS NAMED 

The way that Morrison Creek was named there Was an old man 
by the name of Morrison who late in the fall of ’78 went to that 
region to hunt a lost mine that some one had told him about. He 
wintered on Morrison Creek. We became anxious about him and 
some of the men went out and found him. He was almost starved, 
had eaten his burro. It took us some time to get him satisfied with 
enough to eat. 

The boy I spoke of as wintering with us was splitting kindling off 
the end of a pitch pine log. Logan, who was past four years old, was 
picking up chips behind him. The axe glanced and went around behind 
the boy and struck Logan on the head. I heard him scream and went 
to the door and found him quivering with a gash cut in the back of 
his head. I was always “chicken hearted” and to see any one hurt 
always made me sick, but I sent for the Kansas boys, three young 
men who had come here hunting homes and fortunes. They came 
and helped me dress the wound. Just a week afterwards Logan was 
running and fell on some grease brush, and stuck a stick between the 
bones of his wrist. One of the Kansas boys had a pair of tweezers 
in his knife and succeeded in pulling the stick out of the wrist. 


LOCATING AT STEAMBOAT SPRINGS 

During the summer of 1874 Mr. Crawford came thru this country 
locking for a place we would like better than Middle Park. He had 
some men with him and they went across Twentymile Park to near 
where Craig now is. On their return trip he and Hute Richardson, a 
boy from Missouri, came up the river on foot. When they came to the 
Bubbling spring he stuck up his claim stake. In the spring of 1875 
Mr. Crawford and Lute Carlton hurried to Steamboat Springs. They 
had heard of some men that had told about planning to beat them 
here and jump the claim. They were gone 22 days and I was afraid 
something had happened to them, as they only expected to be gone 
10 days. I knew they didn’t have provisions enough to do them, They 
dug burned flapjacks out of the snow on the Gore range that they 
had thrown away on the trip over. 


EARLY DAY TRAGEDY 

In 1878 Abraham Elliott was killed by the Indians in Middle Park. 
The mail carrier brought the word that the Indians were coming 
this way. Mr. Crawford wasn’t home. Our daughter had gotten 
her arm dislocated and I was up with her all night. Dr. Carruthers 
and Capt. Metcalf were camped near here. They wouldn’t let the mail 
carrier tell me. But Mr. McIntire, afterwards governor, didn’t under- 
stand that I wasn’t to know about it, and told me. I felt very anxious. 


The Indians had turned their ponies in Mr. Cozen’s meadow and 
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some white men from Hot Sulphur Springs had gotten a lot of whiskey 
aboard, and went up to the Indian camp and began to throw their 
things into the river. The Indians were out running their ponies. 
They heard the noise and came into camp. They saw what the men 
were doing. One, they said, began to pull his gun out of its scabbard, 
so a white man drew his gun and shot him. 

The Indians then killed an innocent man, they said they killed a 
“heap good man.” 


FOUNDING OF HAYDEN 


I don’t suppose that many of you know that Hayden started with 
a barrel of whiskey. There was a man there who dared to sell 
whiskey to the Indians. There were two prospectors came to our 
cabin one day and said we did not know what peril our lives had 
been in. They had found Indians with whiskey and over on Snake 
River they had frightened a white woman almost to death by taking 
hold of her hair and going thru the motion of scalping her with a 
knife. They were on their way to this place, a favorite hunting 
ground. These men I will ever feel grateful to for emptying out this 
barrel of whiskey and they told-———if he didn’t leave he would be 
hanging to a tree. He left. I felt sorry for his wife. Mrs. Gordy 
Smart was very kind to her during her sickness. She was very much 
afraid of Indians. They had a Newfoundland dog that protected 
her and hated the Indians. The Indians afterwards killed the dog. 
She mourned his loss very much. 
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CAPTURE OF LANT AND TRACY AND 
THEIR BOLD BREAK FOR LIBERTY 


it iegeeuens TRACY probably was the most bloodthirsty prisoner that 
ever was confined in the jail of Routt County. He was not there 
very long, for he just then was commencing his terrible career of 


crime and was so desperate and resourceful that steel bars could not 
hold him. 


He broke jail in Routt County, was moved to Pitkin County for 
safe keeping and stayed there only a few weeks when he escaped 
again. He was heard from next when he escaped from the peniten- 
tiary of a northwestern state and ran amuck for ten days or two 
weeks, killing eight officers and finally when cornered perished 
miserably by his own hand. 

Tracy was not a noted criminal when he was captured here, but 
he showed evidence of his bloodthirsty disposition and his desperate 
character. His capture here was almost an accident. The officers 
were not looking for him but for one of his companions, and in the 
search Tracy killed Valentine Hoy, one of the deputies. 


In the fall of 1897 Harry Tracy and David Lant were serving time 
in the Utah penitentiary. They were sent up on separate charges 
and it is not probable that they were acquainted before their prison 
sentence. Upon their escape they became companions and made their 
way to that rendezvous for all the bad men of the country at that 
time, Browns Park in northwestern Routt County, which was in- 
fested by the Powder Springs gang and was a regular stopping place 
for an organized band of crooks and murderers as they plied their 
nefarious trade thru Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, Utah and New 
Mexico. 

Butch Cassidy’s wild riders, the Hole-in-the-Wall gang and all 
the other outlaws that went on the trail at some time or another 
stopped temporarily in Browns Park. The region lent itself well to 
the purpose of men hiding from the law. It is a large, mountainous, 
sparsely-settled, cedar-covered region in which it is easy to evade 
pursuit. 

The capture of Tracy, Lant, Johnstone and Bennett in Brown’s 
Park in the early spring of 1898, the murder of Valentine Hoy by 
these outlaws, while he was acting as deputy sheriff, the lynching 
of Bennett, the subsequent daring escape of Lant and Tracy from the 
Hahns Peak jail and later escape from the Aspen jail, where they 
were taken for safe keeping, and the conviction of Johnstone, is one 
of the most thrilling pages in the history of Northwestern Colorado. 


Charles W. Neiman, as brave a man and as competent an officer 
as ever served the people of this county, was elected sheriff in 1895 
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and re-elected in 1897. He had for_years been a cowboy and was 
familiar with every hill and gulch in the county. He had put in many 
years riding the ranges of Snake River and the lower country, having 
been stationed in Browns Park for three years, looking after cattle. 

In February, 1898, Sheriff Neiman was notified that a justice of 
the peace in Browns Park had issued a warrant for Johnstone and 
Bennett, accused of killing cattle on the range and disposing of the 
meat to persons who were operating a copper mine and smelter on 
Douglas Mountain. These men were what were known as killers, part 
of the gang of outlaws that infested that country, and the local 
constable very wisely concluded that he did not care to serve the 
warrant, for it was generally recognized that it could not be accom- 
plished without bloodshed. Therefore the warrant was sent to 
Sheriff Neiman and he prepared to uphold the majesty of the law. 
He went to Craig and picked up Ethan Allen Farnham, his under- 
sheriff, who also was a man noted for his coolness and daring and 
afterwards served the people of the county as sheriff. They went in 
a sleigh to Lay, where they found the snow so far gone that sleigh- 
ing was an impossibility and picked up an axle-sprung buckboard, 
with which they continued to the Boyd Vaughn ranch near Cross 
Mountain, where they spent the night. 


Vaughn had lost several good horses the previous fall, and he 
believed they had been stolen, so Sheriff Neiman urged him to join 
the party as there was a possibility that on their trip they might find 
the horses, for nearly all the livestock that was stolen went to Browns 
Park. In the morning when the officers were preparing to start, 
Vaughn decided to accompany them, so he saddled a horse and joined 
the party. 

It is 40 miles from the Vaughn ranch to A. H. Bassett’s ranch 
which was to be headquarters of the expedition. The road surmounts 
the divide between Bear and Snake Rivers, crosses the latter river at 
the Two-Bar ranch, thence over a divide and down a long gulch known 
as Boone Draw, to the Vermillion, which flows into Green River. The 
road is sandy and traveling difficult much of the way. When going 
down this long draw, the officers occasionally could catch glimpses 
of moving objects far ahead of them and they quickened their pace 
in order to get a closer inspection. It soon became evident that there 
were three men, and they showed no desire to be overtaken, They 
were armed and had horses with packs on them. When it became 
evident that they were being overtaken they left the road and struck 
out across a high bluff to Douglas Mountain. It was then late in the 
evening and it was 10 miles to the Bassett ranch so the officers de- 
cided to proceed there and go back in the morning to take the trail 
for they were convinced that the men they had seen were outlaws. 


As a matter of fact the three men were Harry Tracy, David Lant 
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and P. L. Johnstone, the latter being one of the men for whom the 
sheriff had a warrant. He had no knowledge of either Lant or Tracy. 
The latter had arrived in the park the fall previously after escaping 
from the Utah penitentiary. They met Bennett, known among the 
cowboys as Judge Bennett, from an escapade which will be recounted 
later. Bennett himself was an outlaw and directed them where to 
secrete themselves, a camp in a lonesome and little frequented gulch 
near Powder Springs, and he carefully guarded their hiding place. 
They subsisted on provisions which they stole from sheep camps, 
Davenport having several bands of sheep in that section, and cattle 
which they killed as their necessities demanded. 


Bennett was a gunman and a cattle thief. He was one of the men 
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for whom the sheriff had a warrant, which had occasioned his 
trip to Browns Park. He was a member of the Powder Springs gang 
of outlaws. 


During the previous winter one of the gang was taken ill with 
pneumonia and a courier was sent to Baggs for a physician. The 
medical man did all he could to save the life of the outlaw, but he died. 

A short time afterwards the gang made a raid on Baggs, filled 
up on fire-water and terrorized the community, shooting up the town 
and threatening the citizens. Someone suggested that they hang the 
physician who had attended their dead comrade and the doctor was 
immediately brought forth and told to prepare to die. In the hands 
of a drunken mob his position was precarious. Then someone took 
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a drunken notion that the execution should have some form of legality 
and a trial was had. Bennett presided as judge and the title ever 
afterwards clung to him among his comrades. Before the execution 
some other wild escapade caught the fancy of the maudlin crowd and 
the physician was allowed to go. 

The officers arrived at the Bassett ranch at dark. They found 
there A. H. Bassett, the old time pioneer of the park, an old man who 
was stopping there doing some trapping, and a young man by the 
name of Strang. Supper was prepared for the visitors and no ques- 
tions asked. It was a land of outlaws and residents did not commit 
themselves nor give information. The Bassetts were not outlaws but 
they were generally credited to be. They lived in a land of outlaws 
and that was possible only by giving aid and comfort to the hunted 
men who infested the region. They could not have lived otherwise. 


Of course it is probable that their herds were increased occasion- 
ally by the brand-iron and maverick route, but then lots of people 
did that in the early days up until the deadly visit of Tom Horn, in 
fact. 

During the meal the officers were given the details of an event 
that had been creating considerable excitement in the Park for some 
days. A week before Johnstone had brutally murdered Willie Strang, 
a brother of the young man at the Bassett home, at a ranch in the 
northern end of the Park and on the Wyoming side of the line. Since 
that time a large posse of officers had been searching the Park for 
the murderer without results. They lost trace of him near Powder 
Springs and several of them had returned home, believing he was 
out of the country. 

It was a species of intuition that made Neiman confident that 
Johnstone was one of the party he had seen escaping in the afternoon 
and he took young Strang to one side and told him that he had trace 
of his brother’s murderer and directed him to saddle his horse and 
ride to all the men that were to be trusted and were within reach and 
assemble them at the Bassett ranch before morning. In response to 
this call Jim McKnight, William Pidgeon, Longhorn Thompson, Eb 
Bassett and Valentine Hoy got to the ranch shortly after midnight 
and, getting an early start, the posse took the trail at daylight. They 
come upon the camp of the fugitives in the afternoon and everything 
showed a hasty departure of the fugitives, leaving their horses, bed- 
ding and camp utensils. They had seen the officers approaching and 
had hurried to safety, abandoning everything but a little flour which 
one of them had the foresight to take along. The camp was at the 
foot of Douglas Mountain and a short distance above it the rimrock 
was exposed across the face of the hill with many caves hollowed out 
under it and in places protected by the talus and rock that had rolled 
down. It was an admirable place for defense, almost impregnable 
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when held by armed and desperate men and while the officers were 
sure their quarry was hiding there they were now in a position to 
play a safe game, for the fugitives were without food, blankets or 
horses and their escape from the country impossible. As it was 
evening the officers withdrew to the Bassett ranch for the night, 
taking the outlaws’ horses and camp equipment. They were back on 
the ground early in the morning. 

After their capture, Lant and Tracy related their experiences. 
They were hidden under the rimrock as the officers had thought, and 
had their guns ready to kill when their pursuers should approach. 
They were going to allow the officers to approach close enough to 
make sure of their aim and planned to get the entire posse. ° 


HAHNS PEAK, WHERE THE COUNTY SEAT WAS LOCATED 


When the officers left them for the night they were in a desperate 
plight. Their horses and provisions were gone, they were without 
bedding and the night was bitterly cold, there being patches of snow 
still on the ground. The three hunted men decided to skirt the moun- 
tains to Green River and escape into Utah. It was a weary and 
hungry tramp they had that night. They reached Green River, 
descended into the tremendous gorge of Lodore Canon, but the walls 
were so steep on the west side of the river that they could not scale 
them, so they followed down the river on the ice. After miles of 
weary traveling they came to where the gorge narrowed, forcing 
the current into a boiling cataract, thus preventing the formation of 
ice. They were in a trap with no exit except to return the weary 
miles they had come. They decided to go back, await the certain 
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arrival of the officers and fight it out. They went to the very rim 
rock cave they had held the day before but changed their minds and 
struck boldly up the steep mountain. 


When the officers arrived early the next morning to take the 
trail they were thrown off the scent by the tracks leading down the 
Green River and they made the whole trip to the end of the ice 
before they discovered that the quarry had doubled on the track. 
They returned to the rim rock and then followed the fresh trail up 
the mountains. 


The way was so steep that horses could not be used, so they were 
left with two men to guard them and prevent their capture should 
the outlaws again double back on their trail. In addition, Boyd 
Vaughn and Eb Bassett were stationed on a prominent point over- 
looking miles of the lower hills and valleys, to keep a lookout if the 
men should attempt to escape in any other way. The mountain sits 
in the angle formed by Bear and Green Rivers and there is no escape 
ahead. That they would circle and go back seemed probable. 


Neiman, Farnham, Hoy, McKnight and Pidgeon followed the 
fresh trail up the mountainside, in places so steep that it was 
necessary for the men to take hold of the trees and projections to 
pull themselves up. The officers talked only in whispers and had 
their guns ready for instant use. 


They were following up a narrow gulch and presently came to a 
great rock which should have barred further progress along the path 
they were traveling, except that the rock had split apart, leaving a 
crevice just wide enough for a man to crawl thru. Here tracks were 
scattering and a smouldering fire a little to one side showed them 
where the fugitives had stopped and mixed with, snow some of the 
flour, the only provisions they had escaped with, and had baked 
it on the coals. Sheriff Neiman had been in the lead all the way up 
the gulch but stopped to inspect the camping place for a moment and 
Valentine S. Hoy walked ahead to the crevice of the rock, twenty 
feet distant. Instantly there were two rifle reports in quick succes- 
sion and the curling smoke from behind the rock showed that the 
hunted men were driven to bay there and with every advantage were 
intent on murdering all who advanced. 


Valentine Hoy crumpled up on the snow which rapidly turned 
crimson with his life’s blood. He was a pioneer of the park, owner 
of much land and many cattle and was a brave and upright man. 
Exposed to the fire of the entrenched enemy having every advantage 
and only a few feet distant the four officers threw themselves behind 
rocks and trees and for more than an hour the two parties faced each 
other with every nerve tense. Once Tracy peered around the rock, 
his dark, crafty face malignant and cruel, and Neiman swung his gun 
into position but the outlaw dodged back. It was but an instant that 
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the outlaw and the sheriff gazed into each other’s faces but they 
were so close to each other that when they again met, at the time 
of the capture, each recognized the other and Tracy remarked with 
that cruel grin that was characteristic of him, “I’ve seen you before, 
sheriff.” McKnight saw, or thought he saw, a glimpse of one of the 
outlaws and fired a shot at him. 


The officers were in a peculiar position. The outlaws had every 
advantage of the situation. They were entrenched behind a rock 
that could be approached only in single file. The officers could not 
get around and above them without exposing themselves to almost 
certain death, for the hillside was so steep that a man could not walk 
upright and scale it. On the other hand, every ultimate advantage 
was with them. The fugitives were without food or bedding, they 
were exhausted with constant going day and night and their escape 
was impossible. They could not escape to the south or west, for the 
great canons cut off escape. Eventually they must return to the park 
and the posse was being increased constantly. Rather than risk his 
men under the circumstances, Sheriff Neiman decided to retire from 
the field. He and Pidgeon were together in one place and a few feet 
distant Farnham and McKnight were protected behind a rock. One 
at a time they wriggled back down the hill while the others kept the 
hiding place of the enemy covered with their rifles. A short distance 
down the hill they dropped over a rim rock, distinguishing charac- 
ter of the entire Brown’s Park country. 

It was late in the evening and they decided to return to the 
Bassett ranch for the night and take the trail in the morning. 

As they returned they learned of new developments in the rear. 
They met Boyd Vaughn coming in search of them. As he and Eb 
Bassett were maintaining their lookout over the lower hills they spied 
a horseback rider coming toward the foot of the mountain. He 
reached a prominent point, pulled his six-shooter and fired three 
shots in rapid succession. 

He waited for a long time, evidently disappointed at receiving no 
reply and repeated the signal, this time with a rifle. Vaughn and 
Bassett mounted and rode toward him. As they approached Bassett 
recognized the newcomer as Bennett. He was the first to locate Lant 
and Tracy in their hiding place near Powder Springs and when his 
partner, Johnstone, committed murder and was being hunted by the 
officers he sent him to the camp of the other outlaws, directing them 
on a certain day to be at the foot of Douglas Mountain where he 
would join them and would fire three shots in rapid succession as a 
signal. He had a cache of provisions which he had stolen from a 
sheep camp in the vicinity and from this he was to provide the 
fugitives for their trip to a safer country. Bassett and Vaughn 
reached a hasty conclusion as to their course of action. Vaughn was 
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to represent himself as a cowpuncher in search of cattle and Bassett 
was to invite Bennett to his ranch to spend the night. The latter 
was without suspicion, knowing Bassett well and fell in with the 
plans. The two started for the ranch and Vaughn struck off in a 
different direction, presumably to continue his business. Instead he 
hastened to find the sheriff and posse. Bennett’s horse was almost 
exhausted and the two men traveled very slowly on their way to 
the ranch. Neiman knew all the trails in the country and, with his 
men, took a short cut and arrived at the Bassett ranch before 
Bennett and his host. The sheriff and two men stationed themselves 
just inside the kitchen door and about thirty feet from the swinging 
gate that led to the stable yard. Bassett rode faster than his com- 
panion and was instructed by the sheriff to remain at the barn until 
Bennett’s horse had put away and then come to the house with him, 
opening the gate to let Bennett pass and then stepping up by the 
side of him. All this was carried out to the letter and the outlaw 
found himself looking into the barrels of three rifles and heard a 
sharp command to throw up his hands. He made a motion as if to 
fight but thought better of it. In less time than it takes to tell it, 
Neiman slipped shackles onto his hands and ankles, took from him 
two revolvers and he was a prisoner. 

Neiman was confident now that the men he was pursuing were 
escaped convicts from Utah and William Pidgeon made a ninety- 
mile ride to Vernal in record time to notify the sheriff of Uinta 
County. Pidgeon made the trip without stop, except to change horses 
at two ranches along the route. 

The next day the manhunt was renewed. Undersheriff Farnham, 
however, was left at the Bassett ranch to guard Bennett. Some 
time during the day, perhaps about noon, officer and prisoner were 
in the bunk house where the guard was being maintained. Bennett 
was shackled and lying on the bunk, while Farnham, ever watchful, 
was in a chair against the wall near the door facing his prisoner and 
whiling away his time by reading a book. The door by the side of 
the officer opened and he glanced around to find himself covered 
by revolvers in the hands of masked men. He was told in a low 
voice, but one that sounded like business, that all that was required 
of him was to keep quiet. 

Other masked men entered the room carrying a burlap sack. This 
they placed over the head of Bennett and still without a word they 


seized him and bore him out of the room. Everything was conducted 
quietly and in order. The guard kept the officer covered for perhaps 
ten minutes and then telling him to remain quiet for another length 
of time he backed away. Farnham waited some little time and then 
walked to the door and looked out. It was a quiet, peaceful winter 
day. Not a soul was in sight and not a sound was heard. To a high 
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cross-bar over a gate a short distance away, Bennett’s body was 
swinging on a rope, the burlap hiding his features. The law of the 
frontier had been meted out to him. During a residence of about six 
years in the park he had engaged in stealing horses and cattle and 
the law-abiding citizens stood in fear of him, for it was known that 
he was quick on the trigger and had murder in his heart. About four 
hours later, assisted by those about the ranch, Farnham cut down 
the body, rolled it in a Navajo blanket and buried it in a little gulch 
a short distance from the house. 

When Sheriff Neiman returned to the ranch that evening he was 
met at the corral by his undersheriff. Instantly scenting an escape 
when he saw Farnham away from the guard house he asked where 
Bennett was. 

“T buried him,” said Farnham. ‘‘Didn’t want to see him did you?” 


The manhunt began on Monday, February 28. On Tuesday Hoy 
was killed and it was not until Saturday, March 5, that the capture 
was made. Weary, hungry, cold, with shoes worn out and feet 
wrapped in cloth torn from their garments, the three desperate 
criminals were in a sorry plight. 

Every morning men fresh from a night’s rest and fortified with 
enough to eat took the trail. The fugitives could not escape to the 
east or south, the only way left was to return to Powder Springs and 
get food at the sheep camps. They killed a colt, cut meat from it 
and broiled it on the coals to keep from starving. The officers found 
the trail leading back to the park and the sheriff knew they were on 
their way to the sheep camps. There were three of these and on 
Saturday morning he divided his forces into three parties, each to go 
to one of the camps and scout the surrounding neighborhood. 

Farnham, McKnight, Deputy Sheriff Swanson of Sweetwater 
County, Wyoming, Joe Davenport and Isam Dart, the latter being 
the pioneer negro cattleman who was afterward waylaid and mur- 
dered by Tom Horn, composed the party that effected the capture, 
altho Sheriff Neiman and party came in immediately afterwards. 
The Farnham party routed the fugitives from a hillside where they 
had stopped to get a little rest. They ran for an arroyo with steep 
sides and partly filled with snow. The officers opened fire and 
shouted a demand for surrender. Johnstone threw up his hands and 
walked toward the officers and surrendered. Lant and Tracy reached 
the gulch, while the officers circled and continued to fire. Presently 
Lant and Tracy came out of hiding with hands up in token of sur- 
render. This was six or seven miles south of Powder Springs. Tracy 
and Johnstone had Winchesters and all three men had revolvers. 
They were brought before Justice of the Peace J. S. Hoy, a brother 
of the murdered man, for preliminary examination. The testimony 
of Neiman and Johnstone was taken in writing and is now in the 
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files of the district court, bearing out the main parts of the above 
narrative. The justice also filed his findings in the case, the docu- 
ment being as follows: 


“Office of the Justice of the Peace, Lodore, Colorado, March 5, 
1898. 

“On the above date P. L. Johnstone, David Lant and Harry Tracy 
were brought before me by the Sheriff of Routt County, charged with 
the killing of Valentine S. Hoy on the afternoon of March 1, 1898. I 
examined the three prisoners, the testimony of P. L. Johnstone being 
in writing. Also the other two testified but their testimony was not 
reduced to writing. I also examined Sheriff Charles Neiman, E, A. 
Farnham and James McKnight. To me, the evidence taken and the 
circumstance surrounding the killing of Valentine S. Hoy was suffi- 
cient to bind the prisoners over to the district court without bail, and 
they were accordingly remanded to the custody of the sheriff to be 
confined in the county jail until the decision so rendered be satisfied 
by due course of law, except in the case of P. L. Johnstone, who was 
turned over to custody of Deputy United States Marshal Charles 
Laney, who claimed Johnstone on a writ of requisition from the 
governor of Colorado. Mittimus remanding Lant and Tracy to the 
county jail contains the names of the four principal witnesses in the 
prosecution, to-wit: Charles Neiman, E. A. Farnham, James Mc- 
Knight and J. S. Hoy. 

ds ate: LADY: 
“J. P., Lodore Precinct.” 


As noted above, Johnstone was turned over to the United States 
Marshal of Wyoming to answer for the killing of Willie Strang. The 
Wyoming officials had been hunting for him for nearly two weeks 
and were armed with requisition papers signed by Governor C. 8. 
Thomas. Many of them had given up the chase but on the news 
that the Routt County officials were on the trail several of them 
returned and joined the hunt. 

Also on the day of the capture a large posse arrived from Uinta 
County, Utah, and that night at the Bassett ranch there were sixty 
men to be fed. Of course there were no sleeping accommodations 
for that many so they built a big bonfire in the yard and most of 
them dozed about the fire. The prisoners were kept in the bunk 
house, shackled and with two men constantly on guard. Several 
times during the night a movement was started to lynch the prisoners 
and a leader was all that was required to deal swift justice to all 
three men. Sheriff Neiman remained up all night, mingling with the 
men and urging them to allow the law to take its course. If he had 
been less vigilant it might have turned out better in the end. Lant 
and Tracy were landed in the county jail at Hahns Peak and Neiman 
personally attended to the jail, for there was constant danger of an 
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escape. The cells in use were fairly good ones but they were housed 
in a small log building only a foot or two larger than the cells and 
with the chinking removed it was an easy matter for an accomplice 
to slip anything desired to the prisoners. Only a short time before 
the sheriff had taken from a prisoner a pewter key that was an 
exact duplicate of the large one used as the main key to the jail. The 
metal had undoubtedly been slipped to the prisoner and he had put 
in his spare time in fashioning it to the proper shape. It was a perfect 
construction. It was taken by the sheriff and placed in his room and 
was very useful a couple of weeks after Lant and Tracy’s confinement 
in getting the sheriff out of his own jail. The Routt County jail cells 
were locked by a lever from the outside and separate from the lock 
used on the corridor. When entering the jail to take the prisoners 
their meals or for other purposes they were required to enter their 
cells and close the doors. A lever was thrown to bolt the cell doors, 
the corridor door unlocked, the meal taken in and the attendant left 
it in the corridor and from the outside again used the lever to unbolt 
the doors and the prisoners were free to go into the corridor and eat. 
This evening the meal had been taken in as usual and it was dusk 
when Sheriff Neiman went in to remove the dishes and fix thing's up 
for the night. Lant and Tracy occupied one cell and the others were 
vacant, with the doors open. The prisoners had laid their plans well 
and undoubtedly rehearsed them. They purposely broke the lamp 
chimney so that the light was dim and shadows long, the smoking 
lamp being placed in the back of the corridor. Upon Neiman’s ap- 
pearance the prisoners, as was their custom, started from the corridor 
to their cells. Lant was just stepping across the cell door when 
Tracy created a momentary interruption by asking the sheriff for a 
match which was given him. Neiman says that he has discovered 
since no man ever reaches in his vest pocket for a match without 
momentarily glancing down at his pocket. In that fraction of a 
second Lant, as lithe as a cat, passed unnoticed into the second cell, 
the door of which was allowed to remain open into the corridor. 
Tracy received the match, stepped into the cell, closed it and the bolt 
was thrown. Without suspicion the sheriff unlocked the outer door 
and stepped into the corridor. Lant was a powerful man, and with 
head down he landed on the sheriff with terrific force. Neiman was 
small in stature and he was no match for the outlaw but he fought 
with every ounce of his strength, for he had reason to believe that 
he was fighting for his life. 

Not a word was said as the men fought in the dim corridor. Lant 
was in his stocking feet and was agile and powerful, directing his 
blows at the sheriff’s body, knocking the breath out of him. Slowly 
he forced the sheriff backward, got him on the floor and continued 
his terrible blows. It required quick wit and craftiness on the part 
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of the officer and he feigned unconsciousness, for he saw the plan 
was to beat him to unconsciousness. When he had ceased his struggles 
and lay limp and apparently lifeless, Lant ceased his terrible punches 
and went thru the clothes of the officer, taking the jail keys and 
released Tracy and that brutal, dark-visaged little outlaw celebrated 
his release by viciously kicking the prostrate officer, which required 
the most admirable restraint on the part Neiman had decided to play. 

It was still early in the evening and lights were burning in nearby 
houses and for more than an hour the sheriff shammed unconscious- 
ness while his prisoners waited until the road was clear and 
discussed their plans for escape. Several times Tracy advocated 
finishing the job, meaning that they should kill Neiman, but Lant 
was strongly opposed to it, claiming that he was safe enough. Tracy 
was still doubtful and once placed his ear to the officer’s heart and 
then called his companion saying, “‘Come here, Dave. His heart is 
beating awful strong.” 

Tracy several times renewed his advice to murder the sheriff and 
the latter owes his life to Lant, who firmly and successfully pro- 
tested against it. Finally the outlaws considered it safe to venture 
forth. 

They carried the sheriff into their cell, gagged him, laid him on 
the bunk and locked him in, first taking his watch and everything 
on his person. They were greatly disappointed at not finding a 
weapon. 

They then locked the corridor door, taking all the keys with them 
and slipped out into the night. There were some lights burning in 
the houses but they skulked along in the shadows to the stage barn 
where Pet and Sadie, the stage horses, were quietly eating hay after 
making a hard trip from Steamboat Springs thru the melting snow. 
They led the horses out and without saddles started on their trip 
from the law. 

It was a bitter cold night in the middle of March, the thermometer 
registering 28 degrees below zero. The men were thinly clad, without 
wraps, gloves, overshoes or extra clothing and must have suffered 
terribly. Twice on the trip to Steamboat they became so numb that 
they were compelled to stop, build a little fire and warm themselves. 

The last stop was at the abandoned W. J. Franz cabin about a mile 
from Steamboat Springs, facetiously labeled “Hotel de Jack Rabbit.” 

They passed thru Steamboat Springs an hour before daylight and 
had a hard time urging the tired horses past the stage barn, for 
they knew their feeding place and objected to a double shift in one 
day and one night. The outlaws continued along the stage road to 
the W. J. Laramore ranch, where they stopped to get breakfast. 
They told a weird tale of being ranchmen compelled to make a hasty 
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trip to the railroad and would leave their horses there and catch 
the Wolcott stage as it came by. 

When the outlaws left the sheriff, locked in the cell, and pre- 
sumably unconscious, he was able to maintain silence until the men 
were out of hearing. If they heard an outcry they would have re- 
turned and certainly murdered him. So it was some time before he 
began shouting to attract attention. It was some distance to the 
nearest inhabitant but finally one was aroused by the unusual outcry 
and went to investigate. Then it took but a few minutes to arouse 
the entire town. The first job was to liberate the sheriff from jail. 

Fortunately he had kept the pewter key he had taken from a 
former prisoner and he directed the men where to find it in his room. 
This permitted the opening of the corridor, but sledges and chisels 
were necessary to open the cell door. Notwithstanding the terrible 
beating he had received, the effects of which he still feels at times, 
Sheriff Neiman took charge of the pursuit. He had heard enough 
of their plans to know where to begin. He and others took the trail 
a couple of hours behind the fugitives. The smouldering embers of 
the fires that had been kindled for warmth, as well as the fresh horse 
tracks, told them they were on the right course and they arrived in 
Steamboat Springs at daybreak. Immediately there were volunteers 
to aid in the search, for the news of the jail break traveled fast in 
Steamboat Springs after the arrival of the officers. Men started out 
on horseback on different roads leading from town. 

Sheriff Neiman and Milby Frazier got into the Wolcott sleigh, 
driven by Bert Carpenter, which went whirling over the crisp snow 
toward the railroad. The officers were bundled in heavy fur over- 
coats and not easily recognized and when the stage answered the hail 
at the Laramore ranch and turned in there it got within a few feet 
of the outlaws before they found themselves covered with guns and 
were quick to put up their hands. Tracy’s greeting was, ‘Hello, 
Neiman, I thought you would be just waking up.” 

It may be readily imagined that Sheriff Neiman was in no very 
pleasant frame of mind toward his prisoners. No officer likes to 
have his guests go away without leave, and is especially chagrined 
to be beaten up and locked in a cell himself. The sheriff got a sleigh 
at the Laramore ranch to take Lant and Tracy to Steamboat Springs, 
and on arriving there he stopped at the Adair hardware store long 
enough to buy a log chain and two padlocks and the two prisoners 
were chained together by the necks. They were held in the Sheridan 
Hotel office with guards at the doors to watch the prisoners and to 
keep back the crowds that struggled for a sight of the outlaws that 
were already becoming noted, while the officers got something to eat. 
They then continued the journey to Hahns Peak. There were many 
mutterings among the crowd with some talk of lynching but the 
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general sentiment was to maintain the law. 

Neiman took no more chances when he returned the prisoners to 
their cell. He kept them chained together by their necks and in 
addition put an Oregon boot on each. This is a heavy weight attached 
to the ankle. The prisoners took fiendish delight thereafter in 
making things uncomfortable for the residents of the Peak. They 
would sleep in the day time and all night long, while people were 
trying to sleep they would pound their Oregon boots against the 
steel bars, making a noise that prevented anyone in the neighbor- 
hood from sleeping. There were constant rumors of a rescue and the 
residents were under a constant mental strain. Finally the sheriff 
presented the matter to Judge Thomas A. Rucker and on April 1, 
1898, he issued an order directing the removal of the troublesome 
prisoners to Aspen in Pitkin County, “the nearest county in the 
district having a sufficient jail in which to confine said prisoners,” 
and the sheriff of Pitkin County was directed to “keep them and 
care for them in safe custody until the further order of the court.” 

It was only a few weeks later that Lant and Tracy gained their 
liberty by a trick similar to their Hahns Peak escapade. When the 
jailer went to lock them in their cells in broad daylight they walked 
into their cells, pulled the door shut and noiselessly opened it a trifle 
so the bolt thrown by the jailer did not catch. When he walked into 
the corridor they pounced upon him and nearly beat him to death 
with a weapon they had formed by twisting a wire clothesline rope 
they had been allowed to use in their cell. They did not take any 
chances this time on the jailer waking up to catch them before they 
had a good start. Tracy next was heard of when he marked his bloody 
trail thru'a northwestern state. 

Johnstone was tried in Wyoming for killing Willie Strang, but for 
some reason was acquitted. He was brought immediately to Routt 
County and placed in jail for being accessory to the murder of Hoy. 
He was tried before Judge Rucker and prosecuted by District At- 
torney Shumate, later district judge. He was found guilty of murder 
in the second degree and sentenced to the penitentiary for from ten 
to fifteen years. 

He claimed the shooting of Hoy was done by Tracy over his 
protest. 
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SIR GEORGE GORE WAS A 
MIGHTY HUNTER 


Gyn is a name that has something to do with the history of Colo- 

rado and thereby hangs a tale. One of the greatest early charac- 
ters who ever came to this country was Sir George Gore, an Irish 
gentleman with a great retinue of people. His expedition occupied 
three years, one of which was spent in North and Middle Parks and 
in what is now Routt County. The Gore Range and the Gore Canon 
received their names from this man. The original party consisted 
of 40 men, 112 horses, 12 yoke of cattle, 14 dogs, six wagons, and 21 
carts. These men were retainers, much after the feudal style, but 
under pay. Their sole business was to wait upon the eccentric noble- 
man, open trails and assist him in hunting, etc. 

During the three years the expedition lost but one man, who died 
at Tongue River, the winter of 1855-56. In the three years the party 
slaughtered 40 bears, 3,000 buffalo and thousands of antelope and 
deer, a statement which is not difficult to believe when it is re- 
membered how plentiful game was at that time and that these people 
did nothing but hunt. The Gore expedition was organized at St. 
Louis in the summer of 1854 and journeyed across the plains to Fort 
Laramie where the first winter was spent. 

He seemed to become fascinated with the life of the frontier and 
to have been diplomat enough to keep always on friendly terms with 
the tribes of Indians on whose ground he hunted. He conceived an 
especial liking for old Jim Bridger who accompanied him as guide as 
did Choteau, Sublette, Guirard and Christy. As soon as spring opened 
in 1855 the expedition started southward from Fort Laramie and 
spent some time in North and Middle Parks. From Middle Park Gore 
sent his little army, which, augmented by friendly Indians, then num- 
bered 850, to open a trail across the range into Yampa River, by 
which means he expected to enter the unexplored wilderness on the 
Western Slope which was then the untrodden land of the Utes. 

His men opened the way across what has since been named in his 
honor the Gore Range, and he was the first to enter the mysterious 
region of Egeria Park and the land beyond, with the possible excep- 
tion of some wandering trappers, of which the Indian reports had led 
them to expect so much. Gore found Steamboat Springs and re- 
mained here for some time. The next year the party went to the 
Powder River in quest of adventure and by fall found themselves 
on the banks of the Yellowstone. Here they built a fort and spent 
the winter. When spring again came Sir George set his men to build- 
ing two great flat boats and sending part of his command across the 
country to Fort Union, he himself and crew with his outfit embarked 
on the turbulent waters and successfully made the trip to Fort Union. 
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LOCATING THE COUNTY SEAT 


OUNTY seat wars have furnished some of the most spectacular 
events in Western history. Some way a town thinks it has no 
place in the sun unless it can be the capital of some county, and 
historic wars have been fought to attain that honor. Routt County 
when it also included what is now Moffat County, had some of these 
spirited contests. No blood was ever shed, but some long-standing 


antagonisms were aroused. 

All of us have heard a hundred times that the Routt County seat 
of government was moved from Hayden to Hahns Peak during the 
Ute uprising in 1879 and that to save the records from the Indians 
the county clerk, Frank Jones, packed up the records and took them 
to Hahns Peak and the placer mining town thereafter remained the 
county seat for many years. 


It is a fanciful story that captures the imagination, something 
like George Washington and the cherry tree or William Tell and the 
apple. It is the duty of a historian, however, to relate facts. The 
oft-repeated story mentioned above has not the slightest basis in 
fact, as is plainly shown by the records of the canvassing boards, the 
county clerk and the district court. All county seat moves were made 
according to law and the mandate of the voters. 


All of the matters in connection with the establishment of the 
county seat at Hayden, the elections of 1877 and 1878, Hahns Peak 
winning in each election, altho in the first election denied the prize 
because some voted for International Camp and some for Hahns 
Peak, one being the name of the Farwell placer camp and the other 
the name of the postoffice, are fully set out in a suit which was 
started by Ephus Donelson of Hayden in 1894, was decided by 
Judge Thomas A. Rucker in favor of Hayden, carried to the Court 
of Appeals and there reversed and the contentions of Hahns Peak 
sustained in every particular. All of these matters are found in 
the seventh report of the Colorado Court of Appeals. All of the rec- 
ords remain on file in the district court of Routt County. 


In the first place the removal of the records from Hayden to 
Hahns Peak took place in the spring of 1879, while the Indian 
troubles did not become acute until September of that year. 


Routt County was created by an act of the First State Assembly 
and was approved by Governor Routt on January 29, 1877. It estab- 
lished the boundary lines including what is now both Routt and Mof- 
fat Counties, but provided that “until the county seat shall be located 
as provided by law, the court of the county and the county offices 
shall be held at such place as may be designated by the county com- 
missioners, and at the first general election the qualified electors 
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of such county shall elect a county seat by ballot.” 


The governor appointed Thomas H. Iles, then a homesteader near 
the mouth of Fortification, Gordon C. Smart of Hayden and A. J. 
Bell of Hahns Peak as county commissioners. These three men met 
and instead of the usual long drawn out resolutions and various 
whereases, this terse sentence appears in the county records: 

“The county seat was temporarily located at Hayden.” 


At the ensuing election in 1877, 96 votes were cast for county 
seat, divided as follows: Winsor, a location near the present site of 
Craig, 35; Steamboat Springs, 2; Hahns Peak, 12; International 
Camp, 47. The county commissioners, a majority of them living on 
the Yampa River, decided that no place having received a majority 
there had been no choice and the county seat remained at Hayden. 


IN FRONT OF COURT HOUSE AT HAHNS PEAK—Sitting in front 
row, Willard Peck, Lora Hamilton, Hank Campbell, Judge Charles 
A. Morning, E. A. Farnham, Mrs. Samuel Adair. Standing, E. H. 
Hamilton, Grant Haughey, Mrs. Grant Haughey, Judge W. B. Wiley, 
Ed Burnett, Unknown, Ben Male, Harry B. Peck, Samuel A. Adair, 
Unknown, R. M. VanDeusen. (About 1905.) 


Before proceeding to the election of the following year, 1878, at 
which Hahns Peak was clearly successful, it is necessary to digress 
in view of the fact that the Court of Appeals later decided that 
Hahns Peak was successful in 1877. 

There was a provision in the state law that when there was no 
choice for a county seat the county commissioners should call another 
election within thirty days. They did not do this, but put it over 
until the general election of 1878. 


The Donelson suit contended that having failed to call a special 
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election within 30 days there had been no legal county seat election 
except the first one and in that there was no choice. The Court of 
Appeals held that the names International Camp and Hahns Peak 
were used to designate a certain locality, the mining district near 
the mountain of Hahns Peak. It further said that even if it were 
admitted there had been no choice, the failure of the county commis- 
sioners to call an election within 30 days did not deprive the voters 
of the right to select a county seat at the next general election. 


At the election held in 1878 the vote was much lighter than in the 
previous year. There were 51 votes cast on the county seat proposi- 
tion and Hahns Peak received 31, a clear majority. 


For some reason not explained in the records the county seat 
remained at Hayden for seven months thereafter. The removal to 


Hahns Peak took place May 1, 1879. On May 5 the first meeting 
of the county commissioners was held at the new location. Among 
other bills allowed was that of A. J. Reynolds, $37, for moving 
the county records from Hayden to Hahns Peak. Jimmy Dunn and 
William Leahy were volunteer helpers. The records were placed in 
flour sacks and tied to saddle horns. 


In a few years the mining camp began to decline, while the 
valleys settled up with ranchers, and as Hahns Peak was so inacces- 
sible, a move was inaugurated to change the county seat. In 1883 
the question was again submitted and the following vote cast: Bear 
River Bridge 16, Steamboat Springs 12, Hahns Peak 17, Mouth of 
Fortification Creek 43, Yampa 5, Hayden 2. 

Here was another case in which there was a legal success, Mouth 
of Fortification Creek and Yampa being the same locality and thus 
having a majority. The residents there were prompt to proclaim 
their victory and to be consequently rejoiced. But Hahns Peak was 
not sleeping. There evidently was some politics played in the early 
days as well as later. The canvassing board met at Hahns Peak 
and the town was theirs, and that meant something in the early days. 
The board decided there was no choice, refusing to count Yampa 
and the Mouth of Fortification Creek as the same place. Then Hahns 
Peak went on a wild celebration. There were protests but the matter 
was not taken into court. The name of Yampa was later changed 
to Craig when Rey. Bayard Craig and associates of Denver laid out 
a townsite and the name of Yampa was immediately appropriated 
by a postoffice in Egeria Park. 


In 1887 there was such a demand for the removal of the county 
seat to a more accessible location, and so much rivalry between the 
valley towns, that it was decided to hold a convention of all the 
people of the county in order to decide upon a place. In this conven- 
tion the fight was so bitter between Steamboat Springs and Hayden 
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that as a political move the nomination was thrown to Lay, it 
evidently being the intention to select a place so far down the river 
that it could not be successful, but even then it nearly succeeded. 
The upper country refused to support Lay. The election was held 
November 8, 1887, and resulted: Steamboat Springs 215, Hahns 
Peak 13, Lay 210, Hayden 2, Rosedale 1. No choice. 

The next county seat fight originated in Hayden, for that town 
had some pretty influential and forceful men, J. L. Norvell, Charlie 
Temple, Sam Adair, E. Shelton, E. Donelson, “Uncle Billy’ Walker 
and others. This was in 1898. 


Sam Walker was county assessor and he secured the necessary 
signers to the county seat petition as he went thruout the county 
on official business. Then the project was broached to the other 
towns that all voters again meet in convention at Hayden, select a 
candidate and all get behind the project and move the county seat 
into the valley. 


CARRYING THE MAIL TO HAHNS PEAK 


Steamboat Springs and Craig entered the lists against Hayden. 
Apportionment for the convention was arranged by a committee of 
W. H. Dunfield, representing Steamboat; Dr. B. L. Jefferson, repre- 
senting Hayden, and a Craig man whose name is forgotten. Delegates 
were selected by the old time caucus method and there was plenty of 
interest. 

The convention met at Hayden, June 29, 1898. John A. Coulter 
of Craig was chairman and Henry Schaffnit Jr. of Steamboat secre- 
tary of the gathering. But by far the outstanding man who took 
part was Thomas H. Iles of Axial Basin. When it became evident 
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that Craig was not in the running Mr. Iles forsook Craig and took 
up the battle for Hayden. His argument was that the selection of 
Hayden would forever preclude the possibility of the division of 
the county, and he had an abiding love for Routt County. He came 
here as a young man, married an Elk River girl, homesteaded on 
Elkhead and later located in Axial Basin, took a leading part in the 
political and civic life of the county and was during his entire life one 
of its leading citizens. He was small of stature, earnest of demeanor 
and gifted with a fiery and convincing oratory. But Steamboat sat 
tight with the convention votes and despite the various parliamentary 
moves and new propositions advanced by Iles, and they were numer- 
ous, the vote of the convention was, Steamboat Springs 27, Hayden 
11, Craig 10. 

In the campaign Hayden again entered the lists and the fight 
was a bitter one. Jim Norvell, W. R. Walker and others rode the 
county campaigning for their home town. Steamboat Springs also 
put active campaigners in the field and considerable money was 
spent. Again there was no choice, Steamboat Springs receiving 654, 
Hayden 558, Hahns Peak 147, Trull 3, Maybell 1. 

The futile effort to move the county seat led to the division of 
Routt County. Senator John S. Cary, representing the 13th District, 
introduced a measure in the 18th General Assembly creating the 
County of Moffat with Craig as the county seat. It was duly passed 
by senate and house, L. Boyd Walbridge of Meeker then being the 
representative in the lower house, and was approved by Governor 
Shafroth February 27, 1911. 

The county seat matter was again brought to a vote in the gen- 
eral election of 1912 and Steamboat Springs was an easy winner. 

There was one small county seat move of which there is no 
official record. When the county records were removed from Hayden 
they were taken to International Camp, so called by J. V. Farwell 
and associates who were developing the placer mines and building 
the ditch from Elk River. The claim on which the camp was located 
was the International. The miners called the camp Bugtown. The 
postoffice of Hahns Peak was also located at this place. It was on 
the ridge between Way’s Gulch and Nova Scotia Gulch. Dr. F. 
Durfee was the first postmaster, soon to be succeeded by Robert 
McIntosh. Two miles away was the Poverty Bar camp, where the 
Hahns Peak Gold and Silver Mining Company had its headquarters. 
In between was Whisky Gap. With the collapse of the Farwell 
enterprise the town moved to Poverty Bar, which then became the 
town of Hahns Peak. This move was made in the fall of 1880. 
Permission was obtained from the department for the removal of 
the postoffice and presumably the county commissioners consented 
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to the removal of the county records. 

These matters are set out in the testimony of Robert McIntosh 
in the suit previously mentioned wherein E. Donelson sought a writ 
of mandamus to compel the removal of the records back to Hayden. 
This testimony, along with that of Dave Miller, Alfred McCargar 
and James H. Crawford, is still in the files of the Routt County Dis- 
trict Court. These men all testified to the fact that International 
Camp was really a part of the Hahns Peak mining district. 


The Donelson suit was filed thru George L. Hodges, then one of 
the prominent attorneys of Colorado. This suit was brought against 
Walter Coleman as county clerk and also included H. Duquette, 
Ezekiel Shelton and Henry Brazil as county commissoners. The 
respondents were represented by Thomas Macon, also prominent 
in state legal circles, W. H. Dunfield, H. F. Sturdevant, A. T. Bomier 
and Jacob R. Harding, attorneys of Steamboat Springs. Testimony 
was taken at Hahns Peak but the argument took place before Judge 
Rucker at Glenwood Springs. 


FREIGHT TEAM AT HAHNS PEAK 


Judge Rucker granted the petition for the writ of mandamus on 
March 14, 1894, and an appeal was immediately taken to the Court 
of Appeals. It is no secret that this appeal was financed largely by 
the people of Steamboat Springs, for it would almost certainly have 
prevented this town from ever becoming a county seat. The appeal 
bond of $1,000 was signed by James H. Crawford, A. J, Macky and 
J. P. Maxwell, all interested in the Steamboat Springs Town Com- 
pany. Top flight attorneys were employed, John F. Shafroth and 
Platt Rogers of Denver. The opinion reversing Judge Rucker was 
delivered by Justice Bissel. 
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GEN. FREMONT, THE PATHFINDER, 
WAS IN NORTHWESTERN COLORADO 


(Qs his first expedition, in 1942, Fremont reached a peak in Wyom- 

ing which was afterward in honor of himself named “Fremont’s 
Peak.”’ From thence he went to Salt Lake, returning as he went— 
along the old Oregon Trail. This trail was followed later on in part 
by the Union Pacific railroad. 


On his second expedition Fremont rendezvoused at Col. St. Vrain’s 
Fort on the Platte River, near the present site of Platteville. At this 
point Kit Carson joined him with a good supply of mules. The outfit 
then proceeded up the Cache la Poudre river and over to the waters 
of the Laramie, crossing the Medicine Bow Range, and about the 
middle of August, 1848, they struck their previous route—the old 
Oregon Trail. 

They spent the remainder of the year going down the Snake and 
other tributaries of the Columbia River and down that stream to 
Oregon. There he found the missionary fort of Dr. Whiteman, 
whose people helped him outfit his return journey to the southward, 
east of the Cascade and Sierra Nevada ranges. Leaving their cart, 
they started their long pack train through the desert wilds until, 
after enduring fearful hardships, they were obliged to find a way 
into the Sacramento Valley of California to obtain supplies from Capt. 
Sutter. Being properly equipped again, they passed south around 
the range and then in a northeasterly direction across the southern 
part of Nevada and Utah. In May, 1844, they were at Utah Lake, 
and late in the month started east by way of Spanish Fork and 
Roubideau’s, Fort Uintah, Duchesne Fork and Ashley’s Fork. 

Fremont says: “By the 7th of June we arrived at the verge of the 
rocky ravine by which we descended to Brown’s Hole.” This he de- 
scribes as a narrow and pretty valley about 16 miles long, but he 
underestimated the size. When A. H. Bassett settled there 25 or 30 
years later, his wife, not liking the name Brown’s Hole, changed it 
to Brown’s Park. This was named in honor of Baptiste Brown, a 
trapper who had settled there several years previous. This park had 
been long a favorite winter resort for trappers, as it afforded pas- 
turage for animals and the surrounding mountains afforded game 
in great abundance. 

Fremont’s party descended to the Green River and on the way 
secured several mountain sheep. Their first camp was on the west 
side of the Green River a little above the mouth of Vermillion Creek. 
Just opposite their camp on the left side of the river was the remains 
of an old fort. Repairing an old skin boat which they had purchased, 
in one day’s time they were transported safely to the other shore. 
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While here they stood in full view of the gateway of Lodore Canon. 

From the point of Fremont’s entrance into Northwestern Colo- 
rado he traveled more than a hundred miles before his final exit. 
From the lower end of Brown’s Hole he issued by a remarkably dry 
canon 50 or 60 yards wide and rising as they advanced to a height 
of 600 or 800 feet—perhaps a dry fork of Vermillion Creek. ‘From 
this,” he says, “we crossed a small green valley, entering another 
considerably narrower, the rocks on either side rising vertically per- 
haps 1500 feet. We camped at noon by a pond of water and here se- 
cured some mountain sheep. That night we camped on Vermillion 
Creek and the next night in a cottonwood grove on the banks of the 
Little Snake, a principal fork of the Yampa River.” 

Here they made a strong corral and fort, with vigilant guards for 
the night, for here the Cheyennes, Sioux and Arapahoes were ever 
ready to attack trappers and other parties of whites. On the 11th 
they continued up the stream, the banks of which were handsomely 
decorated with stately cottonwoods and immense thickets of willows. 
The country on either side was sandy and poor, but the river bottoms 
afforded good pasturage. Here they killed three antelope and camped 
a little below where a stream empties into the Snake. They passed 
the fort the next day where Fraeb’s party of 30 men stood off 500 
Arapahoes and Cheyennes two years before, killing and wounding 
some 50 or 60 Indians. When the Indians retreated the whites also 
fled for fear of the return of the red renegades. 

This was what we call the fight at Battle Mountain. Baptiste 
Brown, of Brown’s Park memory, and James Baker, one of the most 
efficient scouts of the west, were prominent actors in that battle. 
When the opportunity came they called their squaws from what is 
now called Squaw Mountain, hastily buried Fraeb, their leader, and 
three other comrades in one grave, and made their escape down the 
river. Fremont and his party passed by the grave of these four 
brave fellows which is now enclosed within the boundaries of the 
ranch later located by A. W. Salisbury. 

On the same day they passed the place where Kit Carson was 
fired upon and one of his men fell with five bullets through his body. 
The next morning they went over the hills to the left of the river. 
These hills were covered with grass and wild flowers and every hollow 
had living springs. With their eyes fixed upon the high peaks 
northwest of New Park (now known as North Park) they planned 
their course to cross that divide. As they left the Snake they had 
their first grand view of an immense herd of buffalo. They made 
their way directly toward the dividing ridge, which they reached 
before noon next day and beheld the pretty stream known as Pul- 
lam’s Fork, running east to the Platte. 
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They were now in Wyoming, but followed up the North Platte. 
After two days’ travel they came to where the country opened out 
into what trappers called New Park, but Cow Lodge by the Indians. 
They skirted the west side, going over the beautiful Arapahoe Pass 
and camped at the head of one of the branches of the Muddy, at the 
head of what they then called the Old Park (now Middle Park.) 


Here they had fears of a hostile band of Arapahoes, but through 
the influence of an old Sioux chief who had previously received favors 
from Fremont they smoked the pipe of peace. They ferried down the 
Grand River and swam their horses just above the mouth of the 
Blue, near the present site of Kremmling and finally came to where 
it branched into three equal streams. They took the middle fork 
(the Blue) and went over Hoosier Pass, passing along the western 
border of South Park, which they called Bayou Salade, going over the 
southern rim of one of the tributaries of the Arkansas River, which 
stream they crossed on the 28th of June and on the night of the 29th 
camped at Pueblo, and thence to civilization in Missouri. On the rec- 
ommendation of General Scott, Fremont was breveted from second 
lieutenant to a captaincy for meritorious services. 


MARRIAGE ON HORSEBACK AT HAHNS PEAK—August 21, 1908. 
Judge Charles A. Morning united in marriage Charles L. Fulton and 
Miss Paroda Bailey. Others in the picture are Miss Florence Detwiler, 
Mrs. E. H. Hamilton and Mrs. James L. Norvell. 
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GRAND LAKE TRAGEDY GREW 
OUT OF POLITICAL FEUD 


QX* of the tragic affairs in the early days of Northwestern Colorado 

was the murder of several Grand County officers at Grand Lake 
on July 4, 1883. There have been many versions of the affair but 
fortunately Jacob N. Pettingell, for many years county judge of 
Grand County, gave a first hand account of the tragedy before his 
death a few years ago. Judge Pettingell was attorney, newspaper 
publisher, county clerk, county judge and an extensive property owner 
at Grand Lake. He took a leading part in the public life of Grand 
County for more than 60 years. 

Young Jake Pettingell had come west from Boston Law School] in 
the spring of 1880, sent by his doctor to recover from a bout with 
typhoid fever. He came to Georgetown by rail and thence by saddle 
horse into Middle Park and soon thereafter to Grand Lake. 

Middle Parkers had had such a hard winter that they were prac- 
tically starved out. Several freighters shoveled a wagon road thru 
the snow on Berthoud Pass to Georgetown for supplies, among them 
Barney Day, Dave Gardner «nd Porter and Gordie Smart. The 
young lawyer accompanied them back and after several miles in the 
saddle, tied his horse to Barney Day’s wagon and rode in with him. 
Thus was his first introduction to Middle Park and to Barney Day 
who was not long after to play his part in the tragic shooting. 

The county seat was at Hot Sulphur Springs when the judge came 
in, but at that fall election, 1880, it was voted to move it to Grand 
Lake. This, while doubtless a keen disappointment to Hot Sulphur 
Springs, was the natural location for the county seat since North 
Park was at that time a part of Grand County. 

As there was no courthouse at Grand Lake in 1881, the county 
clerk held his office in the little Nickerson cabin adjoining their hotel, 
that is now Podunk, beside the Corner Cupboard. Then Tom Johnson, 
paid $1200 by the county to build a county building and jail in 48 
hours, did so on the site of the present Zick grocery store. 

So county activities centered in Grand Lake, a road was surveyed 
over the range into North Park, and was built up Bowen Gulch as 
far as the Wolverine mine. County commissioners at this time were 
J. G. Mills, chairman, from the North Park district, Rogerson from 
Gaskill, mining town near Grand Lake, and Barney Day from the 
Kremmling district. (Day’s cabin with its rude stone fireplace may 
still be seen on U. S. 40 just east of the Field ranch above Kremm- 
ling.) With Rogerson’s subsequent resignation, E. P. Weber, man- 
ager of the big Wolverine mine interests owned by Chicago people, 
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was appointed by the governor to fill the vacancy. 

Mills and Weber were on friendly terms inasmuch as they had 
known each other in Illinois prior to coming to Colorado. Perhaps 
it was only outwardly, however, since Weber, as former Cook County 
attorney, was known to have the “dope” on a couple of killings in 
which Mills was reputed to have been involved. At all events there 
was no noticeable friction in their relationship until the Republican 
county convention at Gaskill in the fall of 1882 to elect delegates to 
the state convention in Denver. Then the trouble began. 

Charles Caswell and Mills were elected as delegates to the con- 
vention, defeating Weber, who was bitterly disappointed. Whereupon 
Weber took “Cap” Dean, resident of Hot Sulphur Springs, and went 
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out to the state convention as a contesting delegation. Thru per- 
sonal influence and “getting in’ with the right political crowd, Weber 
and Dean were seated over Mills and Caswell. 

That night in front of the Brown hotel in Denver, Mills, furious 
in his anger, accosted Weber and in the judge’s parlance “had one 
hell of a time.” In the end Mills remarked, ‘Some day we’ll have this 
out in Grand County,” turned and strode away. 

From that day on no word of speech or greeting passed between 
Mills and Weber, though their mutual hatred had no whit abated. 
Each in his own way strove to increase his personal prestige and gain 
political control of the county. Events came to a head on July 3, 
1883, when an opportunity presented itself to the crafty Weber. 
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That was the regular meeting day of the county commissioners, 
but since the North Park Yates divorce case was in court that day 
and Mills was attorney for Mrs. Yates, he requested that the board 
not convene until July 5, to which they agreed. 

Then Weber, shrewdly seeing his chance to gain the upper hand, 
conspired with Barney Day for a secret meeting. They requested the 
commissioners’ proceedings from County Clerk Len Pollard, retired 
to the Nickerson house, appointed Everett Hermon clerk pro tem, 
and in secret session voted to raise the bonds of the county officers 
to the outrageous sum of twenty or thirty thousand dollars. Know- 
ing such a bond to be impossible in those days when there were no 
official bonding companies, Weber thus schemed to oust them and 
replace them with men under his control. 

Despite his caution, word of the meeting got noised around that 
night and came to the ears of Mills. Always hot-headed and not 
overly scrupulous, Mills enlisted the aid of Sheriff Charlie Royer 
and Undersheriff Bill Redman and things began to happen. 

Fourth of July morning broke bright and clear, the lake was 
glassy calm. Judge Pettingell had a fine new fishing pole which 
interested a couple of early callers, Weber and Dean. While they 
examined and praised it, there was more or less continual shooting 
on the lake as townsmen and miners vied with each other in spin- 
ning a ball across the glassy surface. 

About 9 o’clock the visitors started over town and the judge, with 
Wally Norrell of North Park, paid no especial attention to another 
violent outbreak of shots, deeming it only more celebration. But 
it was not. 

Norrell called to him that he saw a man fall past the corner of 
the ice house and together they ran to see what happened. They 
found “Cap” Dean sprawled on his stomach, apparently dead. When 
the judge tried to rouse him to ask if he was hurt he made no reply. 
Barney Day, up to his waist in the lake, was already dead. And 
Mills, with a handkerchief about his face as an improvised mask, was 
practically shot to pieces. They carried the unconscious and bleed- 
ing Weber to the nearby Fairview hotel run by Mrs. Young, and 
attended him until his death about midnight. Weber never regained 
consciousness nor uttered a word after the shooting. 

Mrs. Weber, at the side of her husband, told the judge that she 
had been expecting something like this for years, for Weber was a 
quarrelsome man. 

Found in Weber’s pockets after the shooting were several copies 
of the resolution passed by Weber and Day in secret session the day 
before, increasing the bond of county officials and directed to Sheriff 
C. W. Royer, Judge A. B. Hoyt, Road Supervisor W. J. Thompson, 
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John Conger, constable, and Hiram Churchill, George W. Bailey 
(editor of the Grand Lake Prospector), W. H. Barkhurst and C. H. 
Hook, all justices of the peace. 

These bloodstained papers and a letter dated Feb. 15, 1883, 
requesting that the North Park Miner be made the official Grand 
County paper instead of the Prospector and signed by John J. Moore 
and T. L. McKee, cohorts of Mills, are at present among the records 
in the Grand County courthouse. 

“Cap” Dean was seemingly less seriously injured. He was soon 
up and about and when the judge questioned him about not answering 
him at first, he replied that he “thought they had come back to 
finish me.” 

Incidentally the judge noticed at the scene of the fray which 
took place near a tall tree with a convenient sidearm branch, a 
40-foot coil of rope which, it was generally conceded, Mills had 
planned to use to string up Weber and scare off the others. But Mills 
lost his head and opened fire on Weber with the long rifle he was 
carrying and the others answered fire with fire. 

“Cap” Dean, though shot through the forehead, bragged that 
the bullet had not yet been made which could kill him, and it ap- 
peared to be so. But he lived only 12 or 13 days. Relating the 
terrible affair to the judge who was known as the “young Boston 
lawyer,” Dean described the men with Mills accurately and minutely. 
He absolutely refused, however, to mention any names. 

According to his story, Mills opened up on Weber, Day returned 
fire and killed Mills. Sheriff Royer killed Day and Bill Redman shot 
Dean. 

Royer, meanwhile, after a wild ride to Hot Sulphur Springs from 
Grand Lake in which Henry Lehman saw him and his winded horse 
white with lather, but in which Royer did not mention the killing, 
had left the park as had Redman. 

“Royer was not the same stripe as Mills,’ to quote the judge. 
“His conscience hurt him. He finally committed suicide in the 
Ennis house in Georgetown.” 

As a sidelight on this phase of the episode, Ed Ennis of Grand 
County, who was just a lad when his mother found Royer dead in 
their hotel, says that his family never believed Royer’s death a 
suicide. He had a large sum of money on him the night before, and 
the fact that the money was gone, coupled with the strange position 
of the gun relative to the bullet hole and the dead man, made them 
believe he had been murdered. The case, however, was never 
pressed. 

Bill Redman was reputed to have been seen any number of 
places, even in Missouri. Actually his brother Bass told Judge Pet- 
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tingell that after brédding over the affair for months, Bill shot him- 
self back of his cabin near Encampment, Wyoming. Later his body 
was identified by men who had known him because of his extraordi- 
narily large hands and feet. 

So six men, Royer, Mills, Redman, Weber, Day and Dean, met 
their deaths in a tragedy which has no parallel in the annals of 
Middle Park not because of hostility between two towns but because 
of the personal and political feud between Mills and Weber. This 
sounded the death knell, likewise, of the booming mining towns of 
Lulu and Gaskill. They have become mere ghost towns, but Grand 
Lake is a summer vacation paradise for tourists the world over. 

In 1887, as the result of a lawsuit with Larimer County, North 
Park was taken away from Grand County. And quite naturally 
again, the county seat was moved back to a more central location 
for the rest of the county, back to Hot Sulphur Springs in 1888. 
There it has remained and there today stands the new Grand County 
courthouse, a beautiful building and worthy monument of this pros- 
perous little empire of Middle Park. 


GRAND LAKE, LARGEST BODY OF WATER IN COLORADO 
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ROBERT McINTOSH, STURDY 
PIONEER 


Es of the most unique and lovable characters who ever lived in 

Northwestern Colorado was Robert McIntosh, who went to his 
reward on December 18, 1924, at the age of 85 years. He lacked less 
than two years of having lived half a century in Northwestern Colo- 
rado. He was one of the first settlers in Routt County, coming to 
Hahns Peak in 1876 with J. V. Farwell of Chicago when the merchant 
prince spent a small fortune in an effort to wrest gold from the 
gravel of that early day mining camp. 

Robert McIntosh was born of Scotch parents on April 19, 1839, 
near Montreal, Canada. In 1862 he went to Portland, Maine, where 
he was employed in the construction of the Grand Trunk Railway 
docks. In 1863 he went to Chicago, then a growing but compara- 
tively unimportant city and engaged in contracting and building. 
He built such landmarks as the old Palmer House, McVicker’s Theater, 
the Board of Trade building and many others. He accumulated much 
property of his own. 

On October 8 and 9, 1871, occurred the memorable fire which 
reduced a large part of the city to ashes. The entire business sec- 
tion of the city was destroyed and the loss was placed at $190,000,000. 
The fire started one and a half miles from Mr. McIntosh’s property 
and reached it in 12 hours, causing him considerable loss. 

A greater Chicago was in the making, but it was of structural 
steel and the skyscraper type, not to the liking of the young con- 
tractor, so he accepted the proposition of J. V. Farwell, who had in 
1875 become interested in the Hahns Peak placer mines, and came 
to Hahns Peak to have charge of operations, building the long ditch 
from Elk river, installing a sawmill and constructing a commissary 
and other company buildings. He walked in from Rawlins in the 
spring of 1876. He set up the sawmill and the first year produced 
30,000 feet of lumber. 

Robert McIntosh served as postmaster at Hahns Peak, as county 
judge and county commissioner. 

The Farwell operations collapsed in 1879, when he sold the prop- 
erty to James France of Rawlins, including store, sawmill and claims, 
taking $32,000 for what had cost him $150,000. France leased the 
Poverty Bar placer to Robert McIntosh, Frank Hinman and Ed Cody. 
They worked it in partnership for two years, 1880 and 1881; and for 
the following two years McIntosh was alone in the operation. 

When the placers began to go down, McIntosh determined to 
become a ranchman. Alfred McCargar and family were early resi- 
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dents of Hahns Peak, but in 1878 moved to Snake river and located 
the ranch at Slater which Mr. McIntosh acquired and where he lived 
for 45 years. He was’a friend of Jim Baker, the pioneer scout and 
guide, whose ranch was also on Snake River. At Slater, McIntosh 
opened a store which he operated until his death. He erected a 
schoolhouse and always took great interest in children and in educa- 
tion. His generosity was unbounded. No person in need ever went 
empty-handed from his door. His unheralded acts of charity were 
countless. No country and no land ever produced a character like 
him. He was eccentric, careless of personal appearance, sturdily 
honest, large of frame and large of heart. 


- 


ROBERT McINTOSH 


PLACER MINING AT HAHNS PEAK 
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THE GRAND ENCAMPMENT BUBBLE 


HERE is a whole flock of ghost cities in southern Wyoming, just 

across the Colorado line, the Encampment mining district, where 
occurred some of the most stirring episodes of Western history. The 
mining boom followed sheep herding Ed Haggarty’s discovery of 
the Rudefeha lode in 1898. This presumptive bonanza was the basis 
of the “Encampment bubble,” a tremendous stock flotation scheme 
which is said to have taken 30 million dollars from credulous inves- 
tors. One of the names that will be remembered is that of Willis 
George Emerson, author, orator, good fellow and promoter extra- 
ordinary, who established a newspaper and painted the future of 
the district in glowing, alluring and convincing colors. 


During the ten years following Haggerty’s discovery the moun- 
tains teemed with mining industry. The towns of Encampment, 
Riverside, Battle, Rudefeha, Dillon, Pearl, Rambler, Coppertown, 
sprung up almost overnight, each with a complement of saloons and 
other places of divertisement for the prospectors, miners, freighters. 
At the height of the boom there were 1,500 men in the mountains 
and Encampment’s population exceeded 2,000. 


Between the discovery in 1898 and the collapse in 1908 an intri- 
cate structure of stock promotion—an inverted pyramid with the 
Rudefeha, rechristened the Ferris-Haggerty, as its base—had been 
reared by shrewd promoters. Stocks were peddled by high-pressure 
salesmen in all sections of the nation, chiefly to persons of small 
means. 


The Ferris-Haggerty was developed. An aerial tramway, the 
longest in the world, was built over the mountains to connect it with 
Encampment, 16 miles away. <A 40-mile railroad was built between 
Encampment and the Union Pacific at Walcott. 

A smelter was erected at Encampment. Townsite, waterworks, 
coal mining, electrical power, banking and other corporations were 
organized and their stocks floated. Little investors—widows with 
small estates, working folk with laboriously accumulated savings, 
others of the “small fry” on whom J. Rufus Wallingford’s counter- 
parts prey—were cultivated. 


Every concern in the stocks or bonds of which they invested 
depended for its success on the success of the Ferris-Haggerty mine. 
When the mine failed the whole structure of promotion tumbled like 
a house of cards. Receivers struggled to salvage something from 
the wreckage but the effort was largely futile. Thirty millions of 
dollars had gone to pot insofar as the “investors” were concerned. 

Twelve miles from Encampment is the site of Battle, among the 
most turbulent of the “boom” settlements, built on the very top of 
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the Continental Divide. Few vestiges remain—here and there a flat- 
tened cabin, the ruins of the Hotel de Maine, a section of rust-eaten 
waterworks, which still conveys icy water from a spring, heaps of 
broken glass where the town’s five saloons did a riotous business, 
a great mound of sawmill “slashings,”’ nearby abandoned mine work- 
ings in a state of ruin. No inhabitant remains. 

The singular location of Battle was dictated by necessity for an 
overnight stopping place for string team outfits freighting supplies 
to the Ferris-Haggerty. So the settlement was built on the very top 
of the divide at an altitude of 9,916 feet. 


iy ae eS  ——« 


M. ELLIOTT HOUSTON 


QE of the dynamic personalities who took an active part in the 

development of Steamboat Springs a third of a century ago was 
M. Elliott Houston, now president of the Title Guaranty Company in 
Denver. With his brother, Joshua G. Houston, and J. N. McWilliams 
he formed the Northwestern Loan & Investment Company, active 
in business life of the county. Mr. Houston was mayor of Steamboat 
Spring's in 1907 and 1908. He organized a Commercial Club and was 
its first president. He also organized the Steamboat Springs Straw- 
berry Association and was its first manager, grader and shipper. He 
was the leader in every movement to develop the town and county. 
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THE FIRST SETTLERS IN 
EGERIA PARK 


By DAVID S. GRAY 


| WILL tell you something of the Great Plains country of Kansas 
and Eastern Colorado as I saw it when six years old. We crossed 
the country first in 1874 from Lawrence County, Missouri, to 
Florissant, Colorado, by team. Our route was by way of Great Bend, 
Kansas, up the Arkansas River. My eyes were glued to the horizon 
in the hope of seeing buffalo. We traveled many miles before my 
hopes were realized. Not far from Great Bend there were skeletons 
of buffalo that had evidently been killed many years before. As we 
journeyed westward the skeletons became more numerous until at 
last we could see acres of bones and carcasses, some so recently 
killed that disintegration had not begun. Many had hides on. 

It was there while we were traveling day after day among the 
bones that it happened. One morning about sunrise, as I remember, 
10 black animals came into view on the bluff north of the river. 
They moved slowly and awkwardly, with a curious rolling gait as 
though they might fall at any time, and did not care if they did. 
They were buffalo. Well I remember the huge forms and shaggy 
manes as they wandered slowly around the hillsides and disappeared 
from sight. 

In the year 1879 I traveled through the same country. That year 
I rode on the Santa Fe railroad. Instead of live buffalo, there were 
enormous ricks of bones stacked along the railroad siding for miles. 
They were ready for shipment to the east. The buffalo were gone 
forever. 

On our arrival in Florissant, father bought land and built a house. 
The Ute Indians visited that country nearly every year on hunting 
trips. They were quite peaceable, and the settlers were accustomed 
to seeing them. Soon after our arrival at our new home, we children, 
playing outside the house, were startled to see a number of Indians 
sitting upon their ponies, looking down at us. 

The play ended abrupty and something like a stampede began. 
The door was on the farthest side of the house. It is the habit of 
Indians when approaching a house, to divide their gang and sur- 
round it. Some of them had already reached the door when we 
reached it. To us there seemed nothing left to do but run for our 
lives, and that is what we did. 

On seeing the commotion they were causing, one Indian tried to 
quiet us. He rode out from the group saying, “Ute no hurt. Ouray 
heap big chief.’”’ He spoke excellent English, and seemed much dis- 
turbed at having caused so much excitement. That party was Chief 
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Ouray and his family. We saw many Indians in the years that 
followed. They were always friendly and very hungry. 

There were people in those days who did not consider it a crime 
to steal horses from the Indians. Many were stolen and sold or 
traded to an unsuspecting settler in the country. One of our neigh- 
bors, Mr. Marksbury, had the misfortune to trade for one of those 
horses. Of course an Indian will always remember his horse. 


One day the Indians were passing Mr. Marksbury’s home when 
they noticed the horse in the pasture. Mr. Marksbury was not at 
home. . They did not hesitate to take the horse. When Mr. Marks- 
bury returned home to find the horse gone he followed the Indians 
to their camp. There was not an Indian in sight but the horse was 
there. Finally he caught the horse and started to lead it away. An 
Indian stepped from behind a tree and shot our neighbor dead. 


The sheriff was soon at the camp with deputies. They demanded 
that the chief surrender the guilty man. This the chief did without 
hesitation, but with the guilty one were 11 innocent men. It was the 
task of the authorities to find which of the 12 was the murderer. 
They never knew which one was guilty, and eventually all of them 
were released. Mr. Marksbury’s son was my schoolmate and friend, 
Summit Marksbury. 

It may be of interest to know how we heard of the new country 
and how we became interested in traveling the long distance to locate 
in a new land. I think the experience of the Gray family may be 
typical. 

In the winter of 1882-83 we lived on a farm in Dade County, 
Missouri. Albert Bird, who was an old friend of the family, was 
visiting in Dade County that winter. He had located his ranch in 
Egeria Park in the summer of 1882 and was loud in his praise of 
the new country. He had in mind a certain tract of land that he was 
sure would suit my father if he would only join the caravan moving 
to the park in the spring. 

After much consideration my father decided to go. Having been 
in Colorado, first in Civil War time and again in 1874, he had some 
idea of the nature of the undertaking. So small are the things that 
change the whole picture of life. Just a few words, and the way 
into a new world and a new way of life was laid. 

On April 12, 1883, with two covered wagons we started on the 
long trip West. Mark Choate drove one of the teams. The trip was 
uneventful with the exception of rain storms and few Kansas zephyrs. 

About May 13 we landed in Florissant, Colorado. My father de- 
cided to leave the family there while he located a claim and built a 
house in Routt County. 

After a few days spent in finding a location for the family, my 
father, Mark Choate and Jim Gray, who joined them at Florissant, 
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started for Yampa River. They arrived here June 9. After making 
location at the old Phippsburg ranch, he built a cabin in great haste 
and returned for the family. 

About the 15th of July in 1883 we started with our wagons for 
Routt County. Uncle Jim Wilson drove our extra team, Mark Choate 
having stayed on Yampa river. 


Brother Jack and I mounted on two ponies were driving a small 
bunch of cattle my father had bought. There were 33 head. 

We went through South Park and up Tarryall Creek to Como and 
over the range to Breckenridge. We made good time considering the 
slowness of the cattle until we reached Blue River. There we found 
the bridge had washed out. 


There was a boat for carrying wagons but not stock, and the 
river was a torrent. We built a corral for loading the cattle while 
the ferrymen built a banister on the boat. 

The boat would carry only one wagon at a time without the team. 
The wagons were loaded by hand. 


The man in charge decided he could take four head of cattle at a 
time. The boat and rigging looked very inadequate. The river was 
swift and rough. When the boat was loaded and started for the 
other shore it seemed determined to go with the current, until the 
cable bent like a bow. It looked something like a flat car clinging to 
a spider web. I was in a state of constant dread lest the cable 
should break. 


After one hard day’s work we were safely across and father 
said after we crossed the Grand (now Colorado) and the Muddy we 
would have no more trouble. Both these streams had ferries, but 
he thought we might swim the cattle across. The wagons could be 
crossed by boat. 

Before we reached the Grand, however, we were told we could 
ford at Long Riffle above Kremmling, so we headed there. We 
crossed with no trouble and found the Muddy could be forded, too. 
The rest of the trip was uneventful. 

On July 28, 1883, we reached our destination. The cabin was 
unfinished, but the walls were up, the roof on and the floor was laid, 
for father had brought lumber from Breckenridge on his first trip. 

When we arrived, father jumped down from his wagon and said, 
“This is home!” It was a cabin in the sagebrush, without buildings, 
barn or fence. I have wondered since how we managed to get ready 
for that first winter. There had to be hay for 41 head of stock. 
Barns and corrals had to be built, and a trip had to be made for 
supplies. Meat was no problem for there were deer and elk in 
abundance. 

The first heavy snow came in early October. With the exception 
of spots on south hillsides the snow stayed until the next spring. 
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That winter is known to be the hardest winter since people settled 
here. 


Ranchers had never bought provisions for so long a period of 
time and everybody ran out of something usually considered a neces- 
sity. Exchanges were made as far as possible. By April lard and 
cooking fat were so low as to be practically non-existent. 


That winter there were two trappers located in the Oak Creek 
basin about two miles north of the site of the town of Oak Creek. 
These men were Al Martin and Jim Bennett. On Trout Creek at 
what is now known as the Ben Male ranch were two trappers, Tom 
Smith and Hank Veach. 


One morning about April 20, Tom Smith followed his trap line up 
Trout Creek. Far up on a mountainside he noticed a fresh breaking 
of snow which seemed to indicate that some hibernating animal had 
roused from slumber and tunneled out to look for spring. Upon 
investigation, he discovered that a grizzly bear had come out, found 
the snow too soft for traveling and returned to the den. 


Being a man of great courage, Smith looked into the tunnel. He 
found it to be very deep, 20 or more feet under the drift, and quite 
dark at the bottom. ‘The opening was large, so he ventured inside. 
Before he had gone far he heard a deep growl. At the same time 
he noticed the white of teeth near at hand. After aiming a careful 
shot at the teeth, he started hastily out of the tunnel with the bear 
at his heels. 


Luckily, the snow would hold up the weight of the man but 
not that of the bear. As soon as Smith had time to reload his gun 
he killed the bear. The first shot, fired at the bear’s teeth, had 
struck a tusk which deflected the bullet so that it had simply 
cut the bear’s lip. 


This bear, so far as I know, was the largest ever killed in this 
part of the country. Those who knew something of the weight of 
animals thought it would weigh 1,200 pounds. When the skin was 
off, the fat was found to be about four inches thick over the entire 
body. 

This fat the trappers cut into strips, loaded on trail sleds and 
hauled to the settlement where it found a ready sale at ten cents a 
pound. This greatly relieved the fat situation furnishing the settlers 
with a fine oil, tho it was better suited to harness than biscuits. 

The hardships of that first winter were soon forgotten. Spring 
opened beautifully and almost by magic the earth was covered by a 
new growth of grass and flowers. 


In order to preserve the dates in the settlement of Egeria Park, 


and some of the happenings of that time, I have taken it upon myself 
to enumerate a few days and the names of some of the settlers who, 
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through some oversight no doubt, have failed to appear in the records 
that have been kept. 

In the year of 1881 came Peter Simon and Sam Fix. They located 
claims about one and one-half miles above the place where the town 
of Yampa is now located. About the same time Henry Crawford 
located three miles below the town site. 

In the year following (1882) came William Bird, Albert Bird, Tom 
Nickel, Elmer Hoag, Ed Watson, L. L. Wilson, W. Riley Wilson, Louis 
Garbarino, Jim Scott and John Phillips. 

These pioneers returned to Florissant before the winter of 1882 
with the exception of L. L. Wilson, Riley Wilson, E. H. Watson and 
Louis Garbarino. Only one of the men who stayed in the park in 
the winter of 1882 was married. That was E. H. Watson. Mrs. 
Watson was with him and was the first white woman to spend the 
winter in Egeria Park. 

In the summer of 1882 the Birds camped on the property they 
located and started building. While they were out of camp one day, 
thieves entered and took some of their supplies. On the following 
morning, William Bird and his sons, Albert and Tom, with Riley 
Wilson, John Phillips and Ed Watson, followed the robbers into the 
oak hills. The order to halt was answered by rifle fire from the 
fugitives. In the battle that followed Tom Bird was killed, as were 
both of the thieves. 

In 1882 Bernard Sprunk moved his horse camp and his horses 
from Middle Park to Sprunk Creek in lower Egeria. ‘The site of the 
camp was on the Pinnacle road. 

Crosho Lake was discovered by Bernard Sprunk in the year 
1882. L. L. Wilson in company with Mr. Sprunk was in that section 
looking for horses. They decided to try for an elk, too. Mr. Wilson 
took a route farther south than that taken by Mr. Sprunk, and 
found a band of elk that he judged to be about 200. Mr. Sprunk 
found no elk, but reported finding a lake. Trappers or explorers 
may have sighted it before that time but there is no history of such 
discovery. This was reported to me by L. L. Wilson. 

The lake took its name from a hunter who later built a cabin 
in that vicinity and hunted there in summer and fall. I think perhaps 
he was a hide hunter and was not interested in meat. His name was 
Kosho. In some manner unknown to me, the name became recorded 
as Crosho. It should have been Sprunk lake by right of discovery. 

In the spring of 1883 Alex Gray, Will King, Sam Tharp, Herod 
Fulton, Mark Choate, Tom Gibbs, Leo Thayer, J. W. Whipple, D. W. 
Whipple, Riley Bird, John R. Brown, Billy Rockhill, Elmer Hoag and 
his mother who was known to the settlers as Aunty Hoag, came to 
stay. That same year the pioneers who had returned to Florissant 
the previous autumn came too, bringing their families with them 
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to settle the claims they had located in 1882. 

Of the children of the above mentioned families, there were Newt 
and Frank Nikel, Loren and Della Bird, and Cammie, Seymour and 
Bob Gray. These were the young children. The older children, 
some of whom were not old enough to take claims and others who 
failed to do so for other reasons, were Riley, Lou, Frank, Ulysses and 
Bob Bird; Bob, Sarah and George Nickel, and Alice, Jack and Dave 
Gray. 

The first Egeria Park postoffice was established on the E. H. 
Watson ranch in 1883 with E. H. Watson as postmaster. Although 
the families came in 1883, no school was organized in that year. The 
first school was held in the location cabin on the Henry Crawford 
ranch in 1884. The directors in the school district were Alex Gray, 
Mark Choate and William Bird. This was Egeria district No. 6. It 
has since been changed to No. 5 for reasons unknown to me. Rufus 
Green was the first teacher. 

Mrs. Watson spent the winter of 1882-1883 in Egeria Park. In 
1883-1884 Mrs. William Bird, Mrs. Albert Bird, Mrs. Lawson Bird, 
Mrs. Tom Gibbs, Mrs. Alex Gray, Mrs. Jim Robinson, Mrs. Tom 
Nickel and Mrs. Watson spent the winter on ranches in the park. 
I am not sure whether or not Mrs. Henry Crawford was here. Mr. 
Crawford had been killed in 1882 and Mrs. Crawford did not spend 
all of her time on the ranch. 

In 1883 Joe Ward came to settle what is now known as the Van 
Camp place. He was a notorious character and his was the toughest 
outfit that ever came to Egeria Park. 

The winter of 1883-1884 was the longest, snowiest winter that has 
been known in Egeria. There were three feet of snow on the level 
at the Gray ranch which is where Phippsburg is now located. There 
were still three feet of snow on the 5th of May in 1884. The snow 
began leaving the bottom land on the 5th and 6th of May. 

Coltharp and Perkins had the mail contract from Georgetown to 
Steamboat Springs. Midwinter, 1883-1884, they gave up the contract 
and for two months there was no news from the outside world. 

In the fall of 1884 Joe Ward killed Charles Fox. On the same day 
that the killing took place, Tom Gibbs was hunting horses on Wat- 
son Creek when he ran on to.two men butchering fat calves. Excite- 
ment in the community was high. It was discovered that these men 
were making a business of butchering and that Joe Ward was hauling 
the meat to Leadville to market. Mark Choate and L. L. Wilson 
arrested Ward. Because there was no jail he was held under guard. 
Alex Gray, justice of the peace, acted as coroner, 

There was no question of Ward’s guilt. Fox and Ward were of 
the same ilk, being equally undesirable. No tears were shed because 
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of the loss of Fox, but there was some head-scratching among the 
citizens as to what to do with Ward. Courts, officers and jail were 
so far away that prosecuting him was practically impossible. After 
some discussion it was decided to turn Ward loose on condition that 
he leave the country and never return. This he agreed to do. Charles 
Fox was buried on the hillside just west of Phippsburg. 

The Wards moved to Government Bridge on Yampa river. A short 
time later when Ward was on his way to Rawlins, Wyo., he was 
followed by a posse and shot to death. Ward’s wife and their two 
children remained on the ranch at Government Bridge for a number 
of years. Clover, the Ward boy, was drowned when he ran his 
bicycle off the bridge into the river. : 

Mrs. Ward was burned to death when the ranch house burned, 
and the girl, it was reported, died a disgraceful death. So ended the 
Ward chapter in the history of Northwestern Colorado. 

In the summer of 1883 Mrs. Sprunk died and was buried on the 
Crawford place. 

The first white child born in Egeria Park was Charley Bird. The 
second was Effie Gray. 

The ranchers began farming ina small way. For two years it was 
believed that grain and vegetables could not be grown successfully 
because of summer frosts. 

Elk, deer, bear and antelope were in great abundance. There were 
also great numbers of furbearing animals. In the fall, nearly every 
man took his gun and went into the hills to load his wagon with meat 
for the market. Breckenridge, Leadville, Georgetown and Denver 
were the principal markets. Except for this one resource the settlers 
could not have survived. 

Most of the ranchers had small bunches of cattle and horses. 

In 1884 James Scott brought his wife and two children to his Iron 
Spring ranch. About March in 1885 Mrs. Scott became very ill. As 
there was no doctor in the settlement there was nothing to do but 
take her to a doctor on the other side of the range. She was placed 
on a trail sled which was drawn by six men on skis. The men were 
Sam Tharp, Herod Fulton, Louis Garbarino, Billy Whipple, Billy St. 
John and Frank Bird. Billy St. John was not a resident, but spent 
much time in Egeria. Mrs. Scott was taken thru Egeria Park, over 
Gore Pass to Kremmling (or Hot Sulphur) and from there on the 
stage to Georgetown, a trip from which she did not return. 

W. 5S. Barr and Bob Wilson came to Egeria in the spring of 1844. 
In 1885 E. H. Watson sold his ranch to Hugo Mager. About a year 
later Mr. Mager sold the ranch to Robert Laughlin. It has since 
been known as the Laughlin ranch. 
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The first school house was built about 100 yards south of the 
cemetery. That was in 1885 or 1886. ‘The first teacher in the new 
schoolhouse was John White. 

Our home was where Phippsburg now stands. It was the last 
ranch on the road for those going thru Twentymile Park to the Hay- 
den Valley and to the lower country. My father and mother kept no 
inn, but almost everyone stopped there, for the distance to the Hayden 
Valley was a long day’s drive. So it was that we knew practically 
everybody from Craig (then Yampa) to Middle Park. 


Thieving was seldom heard of in those days. Houses were never 
locked. It was no unusual thing for us in that day to return to our 
cabins at night to find supper ready. Sometimes the people who 
prepared it were strangers to us. Eat, sleep and be at home, but 
take nothing away was the unwritten law of that time. 

In the summer of 1886 Tom Elliott drove quite a large bunch of 
steers to the park with a view to wintering them on the lower Rock 
Creek and Grand River in the cedar country. Snow came early to a 
depth of two feet or more, and it stayed all winter. Most of these 
cattle died, so Mark Choate told me. He was employed by Elliott 
at that time. 

William and Albert Bird wintered their cattle in Burns Hole the 
winter of 1883-1884. Their loss was much lighter than Tom Elliott’s. 
During that winter, I first met Billy Rockhill who was to be my 
friend until his death in 1940. He was first located in Burns Hole. 
Later he came to Egeria Park. 

In 1884 Upper Egeria was settled. Among the first to come 
to Upper Egeria were Preston King, George Crossan, Sam Reed, New- 
comber and Sutton families. Tom Elliott had been settled on Egeria 
Creek at the entrance to the canon since 1883. Jim Saunders, Frank 
and Tom Smith and Dock Baxter, trappers who lived on Sunnyside, 
were here when we came. At what date they came I do not know. 
Joe Coberly had a horse ranch on Toponas Creek, Upper Egeria, at 
a very early date. Of his coming I do not know. 

The U. S. Land Office at that time was at Central City. Those 
having business there were greatly inconvenienced. This was 
especially true in winter when no roads were open. In the winter of 
1884 Jim Saunders was called to Central City on business. He took 
with him Mark Choate and Frank Smith. He took these men as 
witnesses. They traveled on skis. On their return they reported 
having found the mail carrier, also on skis. He had fallen into the 
loose snow. His skis were securely tied to his feet and he was in 
a very unhappy plight. The mail sack on his back made it practically 
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impossible for him to regain his feet, so there he lay, head down 


between earth and sky. 

Hiram Gardner, to the best of my memory, arrived about 1885, 
He was an old sawmill man well advanced in years. He started 
building a sawmill at the lower Stillwaters on Yampa River at about 
the same date as that of his arrival in the country. He was without 
means with which to build the mill, but with the help of settlers he 
finally succeeded in completing it. It was operated by water power. 
As well as I remember, it was completed about 1886. It was the 
first mill in Egeria Park. 

The first coal mine was opened by William Mahoney on Oak Creek 
near where the Moffat tipple now stands. This was in the later ’80’s. 
The charge for coal was one dollar per ton. A ton was a wagon box 
load heaped up. Any size box might be used, it made no difference 
what size the box might be. Many loads could not be hauled out 
because of their excessive weight. 

Not long after the opening of the Mahoney mine, Pete James came 
and opened a mine about a mile north of where White City now stands. 

The first houses were built of logs and split poles for the roof. 
The poles were first daubed with mud. Then dirt was piled on. This 
made a good roof until hard rains fell. The walls were chinked and 
daubed. The chinking was held in place by wooden pins driven into 
the logs. 

After the houses were built came the fencing and ditching. The 
fences were all built of posts and poles. These were hauled in winter. 
The summers were taken up with ditching. Both were Herculean 
tasks. There were only the crudest of implements with which to 
work. The sleds were almost all homemade. They were put to- 
gether with wooden pins. 

For ditch building machinery we had a very limited supply of 
small, old-ground plows and homemade ditchers. Both were about 
as effective as dragging a leghorn hen by the tail. 

What the settlers lacked in material they made up in determin- 
ation. Most of the stock was fed in the dark. Billy Rockhill told me 
one time that he had not seen his cattle for more than three weeks 
in daylight. There was no such thing as an eight-hour day in Egeria 
Park in those days. Progress was slow at best. There was much 
sagebrush and willows to be cut. Finally fences were up, ditches 
dug and land cleared. Then the task was easier. 

One great drawback still remained, however. All supplies must 
be hauled from Dillon, Breckenridge, Georgetown or Denver. The 
nearest was Dillon, 90 miles away. 

Roads were little more than trails. There were no bridges and 
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few roadhouses. Most of the roadhouses were plentifully supplied 
with vermin. 

In telling of hardships it would not be fair to omit the pleasures. 
At the neighborhood gatherings everyone was welcome on equal 
terms unless he had branded someone’s calf other than his own. 

There were no silk dresses, diamonds nor high hats at those gath- 
erings. The dinners were wonderful considering that there were no 
country stores to furnish supplies. The “pumpkin” pies were all 
made of carrots. After a day of fun, there was a dance at night. 
Refreshments consisted of more “pumpkin pie.” 

There was no sickness. No doctor lived in the country and none 
was needed. It is doubtful if any country ever had better health. 

Hernage’s store (1886) was at first a very small affair, carrying 
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a few staple groceries in small quantities. In later years it grew 
to be a large general store. Much of his goods was hauled from 
Denver. It goes without saying that prices were high. 

Tom Watson, the first beef buyer, bought all the beef from the 
smaller ranches. There was no place to cash checks, so sales were 
made on the I. O. U. plan with payment due in cash on return from 
market. Many times Tom Watson carried thousands of dollars on 
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his return trips. He was usually alone. There was never a holdup 


or failure to fulfill his promise. 

Later there were other buyers. Among those were Jim Adams, 
Jim Norvell and H. Duquette. Until the D. & R. G. railroad was 
completed about 1899 cattle were all driven to the mining towns and 
to Denver. After the completion of the railroad many cattle from 
lower Yampa River and White River were shipped from Wolcott. 

At that time Routt County extended from its present eastern 
boundary westward to the Utah line. The county seat was at Hahns 
Peak. Much grief came to those who found it necessary to go there 
at unfavorable times of the year. Or at any time for that matter. 
In the summer time it was necessary to take a bed and camp outfit 
in a wagon or on a pack horse. The trip from the park to Hahns 
Peak required four days travel by wagon. When called on court duty, 
the first thing to do was to find a suitable camp site near the court- 
house and prepare for an indefinite stay. There was no place to keep 
the jury, and so at noon or night the jurymen would be excused 
until the time set for their return. 

Soon after the settlement came the clamor for roads to be built. 
I believe it was in 1886 that Sam Tharp was elected county commis- 
sioner for the eastern district. It was thru his efforts that the first 
county road was established in Egeria Park. The first line was 
surveyed commencing at the northwest corner, section 16, township 
3, range 85, thence to Steamboat Spring's. 

The viewers were Sam Tharp, Milton Woolery and William Bird. 
Preston King was the surveyor. I was employed as plow boy. A 
furrow had to be plowed to hold the line of survey. Sam Tharp was 
a much better plowman than I, especially with an old balky mare 
as one of the team, so I was transferred to the position of chain car- 
rier. There I stayed until the survey was finished. 

Progress was slow because so much time was required for travel- 
ing back and forth to and from the lodging place. Until we reached 
Yellowjacket Pass we were compelled to come back to my father’s 
ranch at Phippsburg at night. After we reached Yellowjacket Pass 
we found welcome at Henry Monson’s home in Pleasant Valley for 
two or three nights. Thence to Mr. Lyon’s home at Sidney, and 
then to Steamboat. 

The last lap of the work, where we crossed the river and Fish 
Creek, brought an unpleasant end to what had been the pleasantest 
time of my young life. The weather was ideal. The country was 
a vast flower garden. Deer bounded from almost every thicket and 
antelope were nearly always in sight on open ground. Wild geese 
honked along the river. 
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A pleasanter time could not be imagined, until it became necessary 
to cross the river. That terrible river was running bank full, and 
we had to cross night and morning. There was a boat at Dever 
Crossing but it was almost invariably on the other side, so we would 
have to ford. Fish Creek was a little better. We would draw our legs 
up as near the top of the horse’s back as we could and stay on. 
Even with this precaution, we usually got wet. None but a good 
sure-footed horse had any business there. 

When the road survey was completed thru the park and over the 
Gore range, I do not remember exactly, but I think it was soon after 
the survey was made to Steamboat. Thus the main thorofare to the 
outside world gradually improved, but very slowly because of lack 
of money. All of the work done was either poll tax or donation. 

In the later 1880’s the railroad, having been completed down Eagle 
River, the mail came to Wolcvtt. A stage line and mail route started 
from Wolcott to Steamboat Springs and continued until the railroad 
was built down Yampa River. 

This epoch was known as the stage coach days. Several parties 
were interested in it at different times. The best remembered are 
Whipple and Shaw who had the contract most of the time. They 
put Concord coaches on the route and did a thriving business. The 
ranchmen were raising much hay and grain by that time, and busi- 
ness became good for them, too. 

Mr. Shaw told me that in one year they bought 100 tons of oats 
from the ranchers. Besides grain, they furnished a fairly steady 
market for horses and hay. Freighters were buying, too, of grain 
and hay, and times were very good. 

Between the dates of 1884 and 1890 many people came to Egeria 
Park. To enumerate them accurately would be almost impossible. 

Beginning in Upper Egeria, there were Tony and Phil Sterner, 
Ed and Jim McFarland, Charley Morris, Bill Crowner, Kate Morse, 
Bert Acton, the Lafon family, the Charles and Arthur Leighton 
families and Albert Colby. 

There was the John Sumner family, the Arnold Powell family, 
the Jim and Bill Laramore families, Herb Moore, Jack Hill, Willis 
Bird, John Minor, Omler Bird and family, John Lees, the Douglas 
Lees family, Gus Bower, Frank Bower and family, A. H. Buckingham 
and family, John Myers and family and Belle McBride. 

The Arnold family came. There were Mr. and Mrs. Arnold and 
the children, Bill, Charlie, Maggie, Harry, George, Frank and Fred. 
Dora C. Wilson (Mrs. L. L. Wilson) came. About that time there 
came Frank Groh, Tom and Fritz Wohler and A. J. Stafford (who 
married Mrs. Henry Crawford.) 
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Mr. Stafford drove the stage until the runaway occurred which 
resulted in his death. He could have saved himself, but to have done 
so would have endangered the lives of the passengers. Rather than 
abandon the passengers to their fate Mr. Stafford stayed with the 
coach until it upset. The stage coach turned over in the road before 
Riley Wilson’s door. The driver was fatally injured. This was in 1888. 

The Franz and Dave Chapman families, Martin Tschudi and wife, 
Emma Walker, Anna Bowen, Cora Bowen, Ben and Bill Male, Mike 
Cox, the Jim Cox family, William and Ross Henry, Newt and Ira 
Mounts, William Thayer and family, Mart Boor, the William Boor 
family all came during those years, as did many others who are not 
forgotten, but are temporarily out of mind. 

In 1886 Harry Hernage started a store where Yampa is now 
located. It was called Hernage’s Store. At that time the town that 
is now called Craig was called Yampa. In the same year William 
Montgomery settled nearby. In 1884 the Ward family had been 
replaced by Ira Van Camp. 

The first inn or place for keeping travelers was on the Mont- 
gomery ranch. Mr. and Mrs. W. W. Montgomery are well remem- 
bered for their hospitality. Mrs. Montgomery was an excellent cook. 
The discomforts of travel were less because of their efforts. 

Altho most of the settlers were of Christian faith no church was 
built until 1902 or 1903. The first church was the Congregational 
Church of Yampa. To J. L. Norvell goes much of the credit for it 
having been built. 

Of the early settlers on Bear River above Yampa, the following 
list was furnished to me by Mrs. Ruby Neiman (daughter of W. W. 
Carle.) Elijah Moody came in 1884. Nicholas Mandall and family 
came in 1885. The Fergusons came in 1884 or 1885. A. C. Burgess 
came at about the same time. Morris Lancaster, his father, Jim 
and Paul Elgin and W. W. Carle and family came in 1888. 

In 1889 Buttricks, Bijous and the Lindseys, T. P. and wife 
(Auntie) and Lem came to Egeria. Mr. Bijou was Mrs. Buttrick’s 
father, and Auntie and Mrs. Bijou were sisters. 

The Hoskinsons and Hutchinsons came in 1889. They and the 
Mandalls, Lancasters, Elgins, Carles and A. C. Burgess were from 
Summit County. 

The first school held on the river above Yampa was in 1889. It 
was on the Charley Leighton ranch, and Matt Pidcock was the 
teacher. Alice Parminter taught the second term. The third year 
school was held in the Ed Mandall house with Rose Johnson (Mrs. 
Charley Egry) as teacher. In 1892 the schoolhouse was built and 
the teacher was Miss Mable Fincher from Breckenridge. 
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HE need of a direct route connecting Denver and Salt Lake City 
was realized by the first settlers in our state. When the “Pike’s 
Peakers” first came to the Rocky Mountains not even a trail, unless 
it was an Indian trail, led directly westward from the vicinity of 
Denver. Trails in plenty led across the prairies to the eastward, but 
if one were to continue toward the Pacific, circuitous detours to the 
north or south must be made to avoid the great wall of the Rocky 


Mountains. The situation was thrust to the front in 1861, for in 
this year an act of congress provided for the first daily overland 
mail to California. 

L. R. Hafen has written a book on “The Overland Mail,” and from 
it the following facts of interest to our country are taken: 

The congressional enactment establishing the daily mail service 
did not designate the route but stipulated that Denver and Salt Lake 
City must be supplied either by the mail lines or by branches. 

The overland mail bill was enacted March 2, 1861, just two days 
after the Territory of Colorado had been created. Denver was three 
years old. To the territory and its infant metropolis now came an 
opportunity to be placed upon the main western thorofare of the 
nation if a practicable pass could be found thru the central Rockies. 
Upon this much depended. The daily stage coach. and the pony 
express were great institutions in their day, the-overland telegraph 
was already building and these were forerunners.of the Pacific rail- 
road that was soon to follow. 

The new mail contractors expressed themselves as anxious to 
take a more direct central route and Denver people got busy. A mass 
meeting was held. Various towns immediately affected subscribed 
men and money for exploring expeditions and on May 6, 1861, the 
party under Capt. E. L. Berthoud, a civil engineer of Golden, assem- 
bled at Empire to seek out a feasible pass across the Rockies. 

The same day saw the arrival in Denver of Gen. Bela M. Hughes 
and William H. Russell, president and vice president of the Central 
Overland California and Pike’s Peak Express Company, who had 
come out to select a mail route for their company and superintend 
its equipment. With the arrival two days later of the old scout 
and guide, Jim Bridger, they expected to lay the route over the 
Cherokee Trail from Denver northward over the Laramie Plains, 
over Bridger Pass and thence to a connection with the Oregon Trail 
near Fort Bridger in Wyoming. 

The enthusiasm of Denver and Colorado people for a more direct 
route, however, was such that Hughes and Russell directed Bridger 
to join the Berthoud party and seek-a»rotite westward across the 
range. 7 : | . 
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On May 10, 1861, the party of ten men left Empire and ascended 
the valley of Clear Creek. Berthoud and two others undertook an 
ascent of the range to the north of their camp but after hours of 
climbing were forced to give up the attempt. The next day Bridger 
and two companions left for Tarryall in South Park to seek a feasible 
route thru the mountains in that region. The remaining seven men 
now divided into two parties, each to follow a branch of Clear Creek. 

Berthoud took the south fork. Describing his travels he said: 

“Serambling, jumping and clambering over snow drifts, at 11 
a. m. we reached the summit almost exhausted. We found by the 
merest chance we had hit a low spot on the range and at our feet, 
and flowing northwest was a small stream running thru an open, 
unbroken park. We were satisfied the result we aimed at was at- 
tained and that we had found what seemed to be a pass lower than 
any other point in the Rocky Mountains north of the 36th parallel.” 


The following days were spent in blazing a pack trail to the new 
pass now known as Berthoud Pass. News was quickly carried to 
Denver. W. H. Russell took the stage to Empire and examined the 
proposed route. He was convinced the route was feasible. He now 
hurried to the states by special coach, had a meeting of the board 
of directors of the mail company and it was decided to dispatch 
Major Bridger and E. L. Berthoud immediately to view, locate and 
mark out this new road “‘from Denver to Great Salt Lake City.” 


On July 6, 1861, the Berthoud-Bridger expedition left Denver as 
ordered. From Hot Sulphur Springs the party crossed the Gore 
range to the headwaters of Yampa River, thru Twentymile Park to 
where the towns of Hayden and Craig are now located, following the 
river to near the mouth of Snake River. Here they turned south- 
west to the White River and followed it to the Green. They went up 
the Uintah, crossed the Wasatch range, descended Provo River and 
thence continued to Salt Lake City. Upon the return journey some 
improvements in the route were made. 


Berthoud reported that “beyond the shadow of a doubt a good 
wagon road of easy, practicable grade can be easily and quickly built 
to Provo.” He gave the distance as 426 miles and the estimated 
cost of a first class road at $100,000. This estimate is amusing in 
this day of automobiles when we are spending that sum on small 
sections of the same route that Bridger and Berthoud traveled. 


But the first of July arrived and it was necessary to inaugurate 
the overland mail service. The mail company had no choice but to 
commence the service upon the old emigrant trail via South Pass, 
Wyoming, leaving Colorado off the route. 

Though temporarily sidetracked, the people of Colorado did not 
give up hope. The territorial legislature gave private parties a grant 
of the right of way over the Berthoud Pass route. The company 
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was called the “Colorado & Pacific Wagon, Telegraph and Railroad 
Company.” The company built no road over Berthoud Pass and in 
the course of events the telegraph line followed the path of the Pony 
Express across South Pass in Wyoming. 


The next company organized to build a wagon road across Ber- 
thoud Pass was formed by Ben Holladay, Gen. Bela M. Hughes and 
associates. Gen. Hughes was elected president of the company and 
went to Salt Lake City to lead the party that was to work on a 
feasible route eastward. An engineer of the Union Pacific Railroad 
accompanied him, for the railroad company was also interested in 
securing a direct route. 

On June 3, 1865, the party left Salt Lake City, accompanied by 
Col. Johns of the California Volunteers with 150 men and 22 wagons. 
The route followed was that explored by Berthoud and Bridger in 
1861, thru Moffat and Routt counties, following the streams where 
practicable. Nearly four months were consumed in selecting the 
route and making it passable for wagons. 


The railroad engineer was dismayed by the heavy grades. Gen. 
Hughes announced his company would build the wagon road across 
Berthoud Pass, but the decision of the Union Pacific to build through 
Wyoming had its effect and it was not until the following decade 
that the road was built over Berthoud Pass. 

Another early wagon road crossing the range was that across 
Boulder Pass, since changed to Rollins Pass because it was built by 
John Q. A. Rollins and associates. Frank S. Byers, one of the fifty- 
niners, crossed Boulder Pass in July, 1865, following the route taken 
by a government train of 22 wagons from Fort Douglas, Utah, to 
Fort Leavenworth in the fall of 1864. These were the first wagons 
over the pass and they followed closely the old Indian trail. The 
next summer William N. Byers and party took two wagons over the 
pass. They were on their way to Hot Sulphur Springs, which Mr. 
Byers had purchased with land script. 

Rollins is credited with having taken a party of Mormons over 
the pass in 1865. Rollins founded the town of Rollinsville and 
operated extensively in mining. 

On February 6, 1866, the territorial legislature authorized Rollins 
and associates to build a wagon road over the pass. The franchise 
was granted for a 10-year period and was to be a toll road. The 
incorporators were authorized to charge $2.50 a single team, with 
graduated charges for double teams, saddle horses and pack outfits. 

The road was to start on South Boulder Creek, go over Boulder 
Pass and join the Berthoud road already projected. Rollins, how- 
ever, did not build the road until 1873. The Moffat railroad. near 
Corona followed the old grade of the Rollins wagon road. 
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PIONEER SETTLERS IN THE 
SIDNEY VALLEY 


By VIRGINIA WILLEY ANDREW 

T has been more than sixty years since the first signs of perma- 

nent residence were erected in the Sidney Valley, and during those 
years the valley has changed from an area covered with sage and 
native hay to its present stage of rich fields and prosperous ranches. 
The Indians who once hunted here had become rare sights, even 
when the first cabins were built, and electric power lines, gravel roads, 
telephone wires and irrigation ditches now cross and recross the 
trails that the Indians once followed. Much has happened in the 
six decades which have passed since George Stafford, Hahns 
Matzen and Frank Ramsay built one of the first cabins to be erected 
between the Gore range and Steamboat Springs, and it is the purpose 


of this account to record some of those events. Louis Summer fur- 
nished much of the information used, but it is supplemented from 
the memories of several other early residents. Much will of course 
be omitted, but perhaps the facts here written will help to recall 
others to the memory of the reader, and to keep alive the traditions 
of our pioneer settlers. 

Stafford, Matzen and Ramsey brought a herd of cattle into the 
valley in 1880, and erected a cabin on what is now the Ralph Hudspeth 
ranch. However, after one winter of bitter cold and little feed for 
their cattle they gave up the venture and dissolved partnership, 
abandoning their cabin. It was soon occupied by 8S. W. Knott, who 
had the contract to carry the mail. He used it as a stage station 
until financial troubles forced him to give up his contract, after which 
time the cabin was occupied by his brother, Major Knott, who 
located a claim to the land on which it was built. The region soon 
became known as Knott Bottom. 

Elmer Brooks built the next two cabins to be constructed, in 
1882. They were located in the hay meadows below the William 
Laramore place, and were built for men from Central City, who 
never occupied them. It was while he was living in one of these 
cabins that Mr. Brooks recalled feeling a marked earthquake tremor, 
which he said was also felt in Steamboat Springs. 

John Suttle and the Booco brothers were among the early comers. 
None of the claims as yet boasted any fences. The only one in the 
valley extended from the river bridge below the Werner ranch to 
the canon east of the Thorne ranch, and was built for the purpose 
of keeping the range cattle off the natural meadows on the river 
bottom. 
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The Jared Lyon and George Howlett families arrived during the 
middle of the ’80’s, and 1889 the John Summer family, father 
mother and eleven children came from Empire to make their home 
here. They built a log residence on the ranch now owned by Louis 
Summer, and became a permanent part of the community. It is 
interesting to note that many of these early day log houses still stand 
and are in use, a number of them having been refinished with ship 
lap or some other outer covering over the logs. 


There were now a number of children in the community, and 
the problem of educating them was becoming acute. The nearest 
school was in Steamboat Springs. However, in the summer of 1890 


a three months school was held on the Sam Spires place (now the 
Lufkin ranch) on the Mesa, and the Summer and Lyon children 
and Jessie Thayer, from Sidney, and the Moore, Hull and Smethurst 
children from the Mesa, attended. Their teacher was Miss Cora 
Likens. The Sidney children experienced some difficulty in getting 
to school because of the high water in the Yampa River. During the 
spring they crossed the river on a make-shift foot bridge suspended 
from an inch steel cable, and later, when the water was lower, rode 
to the school on burros. That fall a school was built on the present 
site of the Mesa school, while others went to a school which was then 
in session on Grouse Creek. In 1894 the Sidney school district was 
organized, including the Cow Creek territory. School was held in the 
log building across the corner from the present school building. The 
building had been used as a saloon by Milo Baxter, supplying liquor 
and tobacco to the freighters who passed thru. Baxter left the com- 
munity shortly after his brother, Bill Baxter, murdered William 
Polmear, in the road below the Laramore place. His saloon had not 
occupied a very savory place in the community, and was well replaced 
by a school. The building was fourteen by 16 feet, with a dirt 
roof. Tom and Elmer Baer built the desks, and M. L. Hunt was the 
first teacher. The Summer and Howlett children were the first 
pupils. Like all school children they enjoyed playing pranks, and 
one day during school hours one of the larger boys went outside, 
climbed up on the roof and began jumping up and down. The result 
was a shower of dirt and considerable fright for those inside. On 
another occasion George Moore, who lived on what is now the 
Bartholomew place, had some difficulties with a skunk while on his 
way to school, and proved so unpopular with everyone that the 
teacher sent him home. 

In 1885 a dirt roofed log school house was built on the site of the 
present school buildings. Among those who attended school there 
were the Laramores, who had arrived that year, the “Grouse Creek” 
Jones children, Mona, Mead and Mur! Hoskinson, some of the Summer 
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children, Ed Myers, Katie Brumback, Virginia Willey (aunt of the 
writer), Ed Remsen and Nellie Stapleton. Needless to say there 
were also many others. 


The early settlers found the soil fertile, with rainfall usually 
plentiful, and their crops soon amounted to more than they needed 
for family consumption, so that they needed some sort of market for 
their excess produce. In the early 1890’s the ranchers of North Park, 
who were largely livestock producers, assisted the farmers of the 
valley in building a road across Rabbit Ears Pass in order to make 
this trade possible. The first attempt at hauling produce across this 
new road ended unfortunately. Six teams and wagons, loaded with 
grain and potatoes left the Sidney vicinity in October, and when they 
reached the top of the pass were caught in an early, but very severe, 
snow storm. ‘The men had to abandon their wagons and make their 
way home as best they could with their horses. They returned the 
next spring to get their wagons, but the grain and potatoes were of 
course unusable. This was a serious loss, not only from the financial 
standpoint, but because the food was really needed. 

In 1903 Manker and Winslow built a general store at the forks 
of the road near the present Thorne ranch. It was later purchased 
by Elbert J. Lyon, who moved his business to the buildings on the 
Reager ranch which was later used as a residence by the Halls. The 
first postoffice had been established at Sidney in 1887. Mail was 
brought from Hot Sulphur Springs or Wolcott by stage until the 
Moffat railroad reached Sidney in 1908. In 1910 the little community 
experienced a building boom that was a source of considerable pride 
to the residents. A new store, church and school building were 
erected, the latter being built by Joe Critchfield. Services were held 
in the new church for a period of twenty years, but it was never the 
scene of a wedding, and the only funeral ever conducted there was 
for Mrs. Jared Lyon, mother of E. J. Lyon. The store passed thru 
the hands of a number of different owners and managers during the 
thirty years when business was conducted there, and proved of great 
service to the residents of the community. However, during late 
years business gradually declined as the roads to Steamboat Springs 
became better and cars more dependable, and the store was finally 
closed early in 1940 for lack of personnel to operate it. The post- 
office was also closed, leaving Sidney no longer a business center, 
even in a small way. 

However, the school has been in continuous operation since it was 
first organized, and has been a source of pride to the community. 
Its enrollment has ranged from three to twenty pupils, many of 
whom still reside in the community. Some of those who attended 
this school also taught here. The children of the Nay, Wood, Barber, 
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Hudspeth, Summer, Yale; Shearer, Bowen and Bartholomew families 
received much or all of their grade school education there. Among 
early teachers in the district, other than those already mentioned, 
were Myron Cronk, who is keenly remembered by some of the older 
boys who attended; A. T. Bomier, father of Mrs. Emily Reager; 
Miss Clapp; Harley Barber, who homesteaded what is now the 
Yount ranch; Rev. Boylin; Ruby Carle; Mrs. Warkins, who was the 
mother of Mrs. Chris Stukey, and Brunhilda Magor. Among the 
pupils who later returned to teach the school were Irene Booco, 
Clara Nay and Evelyn Summer. 


Not all of the homesteaders in this area were men. Among the 
women who took up claims were Mrs. Remsen, who took a claim next 
to that of her son, Bill Young, on the present Lloyd Whitecotton 
place, and Miss Thompson, who homesteaded in the draw above the 
Jim Wood place. The cabin on this claim is still standing, and the 
walls appear to be in fair condition. Earliest residents in the Hilton 
Gulch neighborhood were the Klopfensteins, who built a cabin near 
the site of the present school house. Mr. Klopfenstein was very 
religious, and firmly believed that the Lord would provide food for 
him and his good wife, without much exertion on his part. However, 
one day they were almost out of food, and were getting a little 
worried, but during the night some good neighbor left a gift of 
bacon and flour on their doorstep, and renewed their faith con- 
siderably. Other early day homesteaders from the Sidney neighbor- 
hood west and north over Cow Creek were the Brumback brothers 
on the Wood place; Douglas D. Lees, an early day sheriff, on the 
Hubbard place; Mr. Hilton, on what is now the O. H. Andrew ranch; 
Hazen and Adams, farther up in Hilton Gulch; Elmer Dorr, John 
Kuntz, Walter Matheson, Sam Utter and John Main on Cow Creek, 
Forgey on the McDowell place and Pat Sullivan on the Kimball 
place on lower Hilton Gulch. Lyon and Crowell homesteaded the 
place later purchased by Will Nay and his father, and Sam Willey 
and Frank Barkley took up claims at the mouth of Hilton Gulch 
about 1900. Among those who took claims in the Lower Oak Creek 
neighborhood were the Cook brothers, Frank and Will; Mr. Greeve 
and W. B. Hartley. 


W. C. Shaw homesteaded what is now the John Laramore ranch, 
and W. H. Dever was a next door neighbor, having a part of what is 
now the Bill Williams place. Dan Irwin was also an early comer to 
those parts, taking claim to what was, for years, known as the Lone 
Pine ranch. An interesting story is told of Mr. Dever, whose cabin was 
located on the bank of the river below the site of the present Williams 
house. He killed a deer on the mountain above the house, and when 
he went back later to butcher it out found a large bear standing over 
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it. The bear charged fiercely, and there began a breath-taking game 
of hide and seek from tree to tree. Mr. Dever was finally able to 
escape the bear, but old timers say that the shock of his narrow 
escape caused his hair to turn white in the span of a few weeks. 
Tragedy came to the Williams family who bought the land from 
Mr. Dever. Mr. Williams and his son Harry attempted to cross the 
swollen Yampa River one morning with a team and wagon, going to 
work in a field on the east side of the river. ‘The current was too 


swift for the horses, and the wagon overturned, drowning both 
father and son in the river, in plain sight of the house. 

Among the early settlers who took advantage of the beauty and 
fertility of Pleasant Valley were Bill More, the Gabouds, Bernards, 
Alex and John Zuffery, Tom and Lon Monson and the Nichols, with 
the Proctors and H. M. Ratcliffs and many others coming later. 


John and Albert Brant, “Grouse Creek” Jones, Milton Carpenter 
and his father, and the Scotts were early settlers on Yellow Jacket. 

As in all other pioneer communities these people underwent 
great hardships, especially during the first few years. There was no 
doctor within call most of the time, and of course no dentists. 
Operations were unknown and only the ingenuity of the men and 
women who must manage with what was available in the way of 
care and equipment brought these hardy people thru countless 
injuries and illnesses. In spite of the hardships, which they took as a 
matter of course, there was some well-deserved fun to be had, too. 
Neighborhood parties were gala occasions for everyone within reach, 
and whole families would bundle themselves into sleighs or wagons 
and drive long distances to attend one of these affairs. Elmer Dorr 
will long be remembered, not only by these older folks, but by many 
of their children, as the source of music for countless dances. His 
big hands could produce foot tapping tunes from the oldest and most 
dejected piano or organ. Lon Monson with his violin and Joe Helm 
with his bass viol each contributed a great share to the fun of their 
neighborhoods. 

Other early settlers who are now remembered were Phil and 
Dick McKinnis, Leslie White, John Giel, Ferd Jochems, William 
Smethurst, Elmer and Fon Burgess, Addison Baker, A. J. Leckenby, 
Chester F. Priest, Orie Rice, Sam Spires and Cal Stackhouse on the 
Mesa. Jared R. Lyon, early settler at Sidney, had three sons, Mert, 
tay and Elbert, who took up homesteads. 

Jock Phillips and George Lang were homesteaders and built some 
of the first cabins in the Sidney Valley. R. R. Tharp, William (Bear 
Bill) Harvey, Theodore, John and Sarah Scott, Walter Hy Brown, 
Mrs. Chipman, Fritz Gunter, Frank Sandhofer, John Weiskopf, the 
Henry C. Monson family, the W. H. Moore family, Harley Barber, 
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Charles Auter, Frank Williams, Leonard Auter, Albert, Ben and 
William Booco, Johnny Suttle, Austin Hamilton, Billy Eickoff, John 
Hart, Jim Duncan, Burl Turner, E. J. Forgey, Tom Brumback are 
other names remembered among the early settlers of the Oak Creek 
Basin, the Mesa and Pleasant Valley. 


Howard Carpenter took up what has since been known as the 
Gaymon ranch. A fire in 1889 destroyed all of his hay. Joe Lewis 
was another early settler in this vicinity. William Sanderson had a 
horse ranch south of the Grouse Creek Jones ranch. The Ralstons 
were early settlers on Yellowjacket Pass. 


It is to be hoped that, tho many of these pioneers have already 
passed to their rewards, the history of our part of the state may be 
kept eternally alive thru the pages of this book, and thru the stories 
that each generation tells to the next, beginning with “Now when 
I was young....” It has been a privilege to have a part in the 
writing of this book, and I have enjoyed the work very much. There 
may be small errors in the spelling of names, and doubtless the 
names of many early settlers have been left out, but memories 
sometimes are not always completely accurate, and time and space 
would not permit a more detailed account. May this be accepted for 
what it is, the sort of talk that goes on whenever two old-timers 
get together, filled with the memories of people and events that 
grow more cherished with the years. 


EARLY DAY CABIN NEAR THE NAVAJO SPRING—Aaron O. Inbody, 
“Ute Bill” Thompson, with John Crawford in doorway. 
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A DIAMOND SWINDLE THAT 
SHOOK THE NATION 


ORTHWESTERN COLORADO saw the culmination of one of 
the greatest promotion swindles of modern times, the great 
diamond swindle that shook the nation in the early 70’s. The follow- 
ing facts are taken largely from Gen. Frank Hall’s history of Colorado. 


Way up in the northwestern part of Moffat County is Diamond 
Peak, the scene of the culmination of one of the most colossal frauds 
ever practiced upon the American people. The peak is in the upper 
part of Brown’s Park, the resort of early trappers and hunters, and 
later of various other kinds of people. 


Beginning in the month of May and running sporadically thru 
the summer of 1872 mysterious reports of a character well calculated 
to create widespread excitement were circulated thruout the country 
hinting at the discovery at some point on the frontier—the location a 
mystery—of large deposits of diamonds, rubies, emeralds, sapphires 
and other valuable gems. When such tales are set afloat upon the 
whispering winds—and this was especially true in the early days— 
thousands accept blindly and follow wherever they may lead. All 
reports of great discoveries, whether true or false, invariably have 
this element of attractiveness. The point is always a wild region 
remote from existing settlements and is generally announced by 
the same process as was employed in this instance. 

Various localities were announced without disclosing the true one. 
Arizona, New Mexico and Colorado were variously mentioned as the 
excitement grew to a fever. As indicated the original rumors were 
yague and shadowy, therefore extremely fascinating. 

When the public mind had been thoroly inoculated each individual 
to whom the secret had been imparted, being sworn to secrecy, a man 
named Phil Arnold, whom nobody knew, appeared in Laramie City 
and while there caused himself to be “interviewed” by the Laramie 
Sentinel, in which statements were published that electrified the 
country. As this constitutes the actual beginning of one of the most 
interesting phases of Western history, and was literally filled with 
startling surprises and phenomenal adventures, it is proper to follow 
its ramifications thru its brief but dazzling career. 

In the published account Arnold announced himself as the dis- 
coverer of wealth in precious stones which surpassed the wildest 
extravagances of the tales of Aladdin. He declared that the diamond 
fields extended over a wide range of country. He had been guided 
there by an Indian. Captain Slack, an old California miner, accom- 
panied him. They worked the mines two years, keeping the secret 
inviolate. They had extracted from their claim no less than a half 
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million dollars’ worth of precious stones, about half of which had 
been deposited in the vaults of the Bank of California. Arnold said 
that the largest diamond taken out of the mine weighed 108 carats, 
for which, tho uncut and unpolished, he had been offered $96,000. 


To establish his standing and to verify his statements Arnold 
informed the Sentinel that he stood at the head of a company 
composed of some of the wealthiest men in New York and San 
Francisco, the Rothschilds, General McClellan, S. L. M. Barlow and 
other distinguished people who had embarked their fortunes in the 
enterprise. Three thousand acres of land containing the gems had 
been surveyed and claimed as property of the corporation. Thousands 
were going to the fields and soon they would be overrun with diamond 
hunters. To protect the interest of his company he had sent to the 
coast for a guard of 100 well armed men. He indicated the field was 
in southern Colorado, but was vague on this point. He gave a glowing 
description of great tracts of land literally glistening with diamonds 
in such marvelous abundance that they could almost be shoveled up. 

The appearance of this thrilling narrative in print was the signal 
for its reproduction in thousands of newspapers all over the 
country, where it awakened the liveliest activity among all classes, 
but more especially among the drift which is ever ready to take up 
and pursue any prospect to the sudden acquisition of wealth. Multi- 
tudes plunged headlong into the enterprise. Countless columns of 
marching men and canvas-covered wagons poured out upon the plains 
thru Kansas, Colorado, Utah, New Mexico and Arizona. The leading 
journals of the country blazed with accounts of marvelous discoveries. 
Diamond stocks were eagerly grabbed up as soon as issued; expedi- 
tions were organizing on every hand. There was something so 
bewildering, so entrancing about the reports and the prospects that 
the contagion spread to all classes. There was a wild rush of hu- 
manity each endeavoring to outstrip his neighbor in the race to get 
there first and capture the cream of the harvest when diamonds could 
be gathered up by the wagon load. The prevailing frenzy seemed 
destined to exceed all precedents, even that of the actual discovery of 
the richest gold mines ever known. 

All that summer the excitement grew and as is always the case 
there were plenty of romancers to add fuel to the flames by telling 
fabulous stories of what they had seen or heard. William N. Byers 
of the Rocky Mountain News gave credence to the stories. Arnold 
exhibited a handful of gems in Denver, which he carried about in his 
pockets. Some of these were tested by Denver jewelers and found 
genuine. 

The epidemic extended to all classes. It was so strong and sweep- 
ing that few escaped its ravages. Even the attorney general of the 
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United States, a cabinet minister, several senators and representa- 
tives, an ex-governor of Colorado, to say nothing of hundreds of 
others in high standing were drawn into the whirlpool. Neither 
argument nor incredulity availed to check the tide. It rose in great 
billows, forcing its way onward with irresistible impetuosity. It 
seems inexplicable that it should have prevailed from May to Decem- 
ber without exposure. Had all the stories proven true, diamonds 
and rubies would have become of no more value than glass or crystals. 

But an end came to the glittering tale and it was on a little ridge 
in Northwestern Colorado that served as the burial ground for many 
fond hopes and shattered fortunes. It was wholly impossible that a 


deliberately planned swindle of this magnitude could be long sus- 
tained. Clarence King, the eminent geologist, sounded the first note 
of warning. The diamond syndicate which had already put forth a 
large amount of stock, was prepared to issue $12,000,000 additional 
when King’s thunderbolt fell. No less than three of the principal 
banks of San Francisco were large operators in the stock. The social 
and moneyed influence behind the transaction was immense. It is 
said that Arnold and Slack were paid something over half a million 
dollars, which enabled them to carry their part of the scheme with 
a high hand. 

These precious rascals who, previous to the events narrated, were 
placer miners in Lubo County, California, had carefully matured their 
swindle. They came and “salted” the ground and then went to some 
of the great mining brokers of San Francisco and represented that 
they had discovered and located diamond claims of great richness 
and exhibited specimens of what the land contained. An agent of the 
syndicate was sent out to make an examination. As Arnold and 
Slack accompanied the expedition and had the ground prepared in 
advance, the report was favorable. That settled the matter. A com- 
pany was formed and stock issued. Then the crafty prospectors, 
being well supplied with funds, started out to create an excitement, 
and how well they succeeded has been noted above. The capital stock 
of the company was placed at $10,000,000, par value $100 per share. 
Large quantities of the company stock was sold at $40 a share. 
General George B. McClellan and S. L. M. Barlow of New York, with 
many distinguished financiers of the Atlantic and Pacific cities 
were among the incorporators and promoters, having been thoroly 
deceived and unwittingly lending their names toward the fleecing 
of the public on the largest scale that history records. 

But one of the most prominent influences exerted, and which 
more than any other served to float and sustain the stock and deceive 
the public, was the early capture of Professor Henry Janin, an expert 
renowned for his scientific attainments. He died of a broken heart 
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when he learned how he had been deceived and unwittingly lent his 
fair name to the ruin of thousands who had believed in him. 
Arnold informed Janin that he had made two excursions to the 
diamond field, securing a bag of the precious stones valued at 
$1,000,000 which he had deposited in the Bank of California and 
another bag valued at $250,000 which he had deposited with Duncan 
& Co. of New York. On the strength of this statement Janin was 
taken to the residence of Tiffany, the famous jeweler, who told him 
that stones he had taken from the New York deposit were genuine. 


This statement disarmed Janin’s mind and any suspicion he might 
have entertained and he was taken by Arnold and Slack to the “‘field”’ 
in Northwestern Colorado. It was far from a railroad in a wild 
country, so naturally the examination was not as complete as it 
should have been. But Arnold and Slack adroitly led the expert to 
such places as they had “salted” and where satisfactory results were 
of course obtained. Having collected a quantity of diamonds, rubies 
and sapphires they hurried the eminent professor out of the country 
and on to San Francisco, where his report was published, justifying 
the claims put forth and concluding with the statement that he 
considered any investment in the stock at $40 a safe and attractive 
one. He was paid a generous sum for his services. Henry Janin’s 
report was sufficient to send stock up to still higher flights than 
it had previously attained. 

Clarence King’s attention was first called to the alleged discov- 
eries by the publication of Janin’s report. He had at that time three 
parties operating in Colorado and Wyoming, from two of whom he 
received information concerning the movements of the Arnold and 
Janin party. From Janin’s report of the country he readily recognized 
it. He went there because whether good or bad, it would be a blot 
upon his geological survey not to have found this immense diamond 
field when he inspected that country, and he felt that he had to do it 
in self defense. He reached the Diamond Peak section November 2, 
1872. He prospected the ground and failed to find anything except 
along the trail of Arnold and Janin. He made a thoro examination 
and then hurried to San Francisco, where he sought out Janin and 
exposed the matter to him and the diamond company. 

Then the leaders began to unload the stock and seek shelter from 
the storm which they knew could not be long delayed. King con- 
vinced Janin of the duplicity of which he had been the victim. In 
public the company refused to credit King’s expose, and tho secretly 
convinced of its accuracy, to gain time to prepare for the inevitable 
catastrophe, they went thru the form of sending out another expe- 
dition, which was this time accompanied by both King and Janin. 

The party went to Black Butte station on the Union Pacific rail- 
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road, thence south to a point eight miles beyond the Colorado bound- 
ary, in what was then Summit County, now Moffat County, and on 
one of the prominent geodetic lines of King’s geological survey. The 
alleged mines were situated at the northern base of a cedar covered 
ridge that runs east and west. Here it was discovered that the widely 
heralded gems had been planted. On parts of the high, smooth mesa, 
where the winds of ages had swept them bare of verdure, Arnold and 
Slack had strewn the barren places with foreign brilliants and in- 
serted them in ant hills, and having set their bait went out into the 
world to spread the tiding of their wonderful “discovery.” 

Information of how they obtained the rough gems was some time 
later brought out in the courts of London. About the first of Sep- 
tember, 1872, a letter was received in New York from London stating 
that about twelve months previously two Americans had come to the 
office of the writers, who were brokers in precious stones, and asked 
to see some diamonds and rubies. They were wholly unacquainted 
with the gems they were seeking but as they produced a letter of 
credit for a large amount the negotiations proceeded. They selected 
diamonds and rubies to the value of 1,495 pounds, for which they 
paid and departed. A few days later another selection was made, 
the total selections amounting to 3,000 pounds. These men informed 
the brokers that they had been contractors of the Union Pacific 
Railway. In the spring of 1872 the same house sold to an Ameri- 
can gentleman, recommended to it by the first purchasers, about 
1,100 carats of rough diamonds. 

In December, 1874, a man named Rubery, who was associated with 
Harpending, Arnold and Slack in the arrangement of the scheme, 
began an action for libel against the London Times for imputing to 
him complicity in the diamond frauds. A diamond merchant testified 
that on July 7, 1871, he sold a person named Buchanan rough dia- 
monds to the value of 2,800 pounds. Later in July, Buchanan and a 
man named Arunell called at the store at various times and made 
three large purchases of diamonds and rubies. The witness was 
shown photographs of Arnold and Slack and he at once recognized 
them as Buchanan and Arunell. 

Samuel Barlow of New York testified in the same suit that 
Harpending, Lent and General Dodge introduced themselves to him 
in October, 1871, and stated that they were possessed of a secret of 
great importance, which they explained to be a newly discovered 
diamond field in Summit County, Colorado. They then showed him 
a traveling bag full of diamonds, rubies and other precious stones 
which they said had been discovered by Arnold. He, acting for Lent 
and Harpending, paid Arnold $10,000, which he demanded in advance. 
Arnold told Dodge that the diamonds were found in the Indian 
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country; that their arms were taken from them by Captain Jack’s 
band of Utes, but that he (Arnold) spoke the Ute language and had 
made a treaty with Colorow and Jack which would enable them to 
return to work the diamond fields. 


When the explosion came Arnold and Slack disappeared, going 
into retirement for a time. Janin, the learned geologist, who until 
this blow fell on him gave promise of a brilliant career in his chosen 
profession, was utterly prostrated, while avalanches of denunciation 
swept over McClellan, Roberts, Lent, Harpending and the chief 
operators in the great company. But it was said that Lent had lost 
over $400,000 by the expose; that Ralston, who afterwards com- 
mitted suicide, had lost $250,000 and others from $20,000 to $50,000 
each. The great white heat of popular indignation fell not so scorch- 
ingly upon the originators of the exciting drama as upon those who, 
by the eminence of their names and standing had given countenance 
to it, and by their stock jobbing deals had defrauded hundreds of 
credulous investors. 


CHARLIE BAER’S SPORTING GOODS STORE, IN STEAMBOAT 
SPRINGS, IN 1890 
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ye of the pioneer residents of Routt County was Henry Schaffnit, 

Sr. He was born in Germany in 1833 and came to this country 
in 1851. He was in New Orleans and St. Louis, traveled across the 
plains to the gold fields of California and returned to St. Louis 
by way of Panama. When the Civil War broke out he was among 
the first to enlist in the service of the Union, serving three years in 
the Tenth Illinois Infantry and discharged from the army in 1864, 
coming at once to Colorado. He engaged in mining in Central City 
until 1877, when he and his wife became proprietors of the Wash- 
ington Hotel in that camp. Selling out in 1879 they joined the rush 
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to Leadville and operated a hotel in that booming camp. They then 
went to Denver, where they were also in the hotel business. In 1884 
they located on a ranch in the Hayden Valley, where they lived until 
1888, when they erected the Sheridan Hotel in Steamboat Springs, 
the first pretentious hostelry in this part of the state. For many 
years it was widely popular with travelers because of the hospitality 
and splendid service of the management. It was the center of the 
social and business life of the country in its formative period. Many 
distinguished guests were entertained there in the early days. 
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By MILDRED LUCY McINTOSH 
ee 1840 Snake River was a trapper’s paradise. Jim Bridger, 

Jim Baker, Henry Frapp or Fraeb and many others took out 
thousands of dollars’ worth of furs. But as all things, sooner or 
later, come to an end, so did trapping. Then about 1862 Joseph 
Hahn, coming from Empire, discovered gold near the peak that bears 
his name and soon adventurous miners were lured to the new dig- 
gings. Later came the big cattlemen with their herds, which they 
grazed on the lush hills and meadows of the mountain area in the 
summer and took to the milder climate of the “lower country” to 
graze during the winter. 

But it was not the trapper who caught the fur, frequently 
squandering the proceeds and returning nothing; not the big stock 
man who grazed the wild, free acres and made his home in more 
frequented places, contributing nothing to the country which supplied 
him with such lavish returns; not the miner who took the gold from 
the earth and sought other places to dispose of it. It was the 
pioneer, the sturdy, hardy homeseeker, who was truly the builder. 

Such families as the Readers, the Perkins, the McCargars, my 
own father, the Bakers, the Beelers, the Robidouxs and the Salis- 
burys, the Davidsons, the Honnolds and Darrs, Calverts and Robert 
Temples, Gooldys, McCarys and Hayes, the Joe Morgans, Lemmons 
and Kilgores, they were the real contributors. They cleared the 
land, dug the ditches, built the roads and the schools, weathered 
the cold of winter and the heat of summer. They were the valiant 
few who really lived, who, nothing daunted by hardship and dis- 
couragement, faced life with clear eyes and high courage. 

Among those who came to Snake River in the 60’s were Bill 
Slater, Bob Dixon, and Bible-back Brown. Brown’s real name was 
Brockmeyer, but few knew it. His tombstone in the Reader ceme- 
tery bears his right name and causes much questioning as to iden- 
tity. He is supposed to have been nicknamed Bible-back because he 
was very stooped, which almost amounted to his being a hunchback. 
He and Bill Slater were partners. They were more or less permanent 
settlers, for they built a small cabin on what is now Tom Kilgore’s 
meadow, where the Savery goes into Snake River. 

Meanwhile settlers seeking new homes were moving along the 
old trails thru Wyoming, further north. Along the road thru 
Rawlins on a raw, windy day in October, 1871, came Noah Reader, 
his wife and three sons, William, George and Albert, the latter a 
small boy who was affectionately called Al and who afterwards 
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became one of the foremost stockmen of this area. 

Noah Reader was born in Ohio in 1821 and had been once across 
the plains to California and back around the Horn. He was a tailor 
by trade in Iowa, but had decided to throw in his fortunes with the 
West. When the little caravan, (consisting of covered wagons and 
twenty head of cattle driven by Bill), reached Rawlins, the stock 
were foot-sore and thin and the Readers were discouraged and weary. 
Montana, their destination, seemed a long way off. 


Bible-back Brown was at Rawlins buying winter supplies. He 
got into conversation with Reader, who discovered that a man by 
the name of Barrett, with whom he had earlier crossed the plains, 
was wintering to the south on the Snake River. Brown also assured 


him that the country was fine for asthma, from which Mr. Reader 
had suffered for years. He offered Reader his cabin for the winter 
and the upshot of the matter was that Reader accepted the offer and 
Snake River gained its first permanent settlers and a fine family. 
The next spring Brown and Slater built a cabin for Noah Reader 
at the old Stone Wall ranch on which the family settled. Nor did 
the Readers ever forget the kindness of Bible-back. He stayed with 
them off and on for many years. Finally he built a little shack 
between our place and the Readers. When he was no longer able to 
cook for himself, the Readers or my family sent a man every day to 
him with cooked food. The Readers buried him and marked his grave. 


Mrs. Reader was here three years before she saw another white 
woman. The Ute Indians, roaming at large at that time, camped 
and fished on the ranch in the bend of the river. Mrs. Reader doc- 
tored them and fed them. Among other names, they called her 
“Medicine Woman” and declared that she cured “heap belly ache.” 


For a while the Readers ran a little store and were paid in gold 
dust from Hahn’s Peak, weighing it out on small scales. Mrs. Reader 
rode far and wide on a little pony and doctored and nursed. Their 
house was a haven for all travelers and neighbors. 

Mrs. Reader died in the eighties and was the first person to be 
buried on the hill above the ranch, in what is known today as the 
Reader Cemetery. My father made her casket and was one of her 
pallbearers. Noah Reader lived to be nearly one hundred years old. 


Sometime in the seventies, George and Maggie Baggs came in. 
The town of Baggs is named for George Baggs, as is Dixon for Bob 
Dixon, and Slater postoffice for Bill Slater. Baggs homesteaded the 
old L7 ranch below the town of Baggs and ran a little bunch of cattle 
there. This homestead was the first piece of land proved up on in 
Routt County, and carried the first deed. Baggs sold to the Swan 
Land and Livestock Company. 
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George and Maggie Baggs raised three orphan children, who 
helped them around the place and to whom they were attached—Tom 
Jones, Ike Jones and Una Ryan. Maggie had a namesake known to 
all the stockmen. It is a peaked mountain west and south of Baggs 
designated on most maps as ‘‘Maggie’s Nipple.” I don’t remember the 
early-day wag who distinguished himself, Maggie and peak by this 
appellation, but I do know that it shocked and offended many 
of the women of that time. For that matter, they disapproved of 
Maggie herself, because it was generally understood that she and 
George were not legally married. However, she was a rough and 
ready, kindly sort of person and as much of a help-mate as though 
she had had ‘“‘benefit of clergy.” 


Along about this time came J. W. Darr, arriving by way of 
Brown’s Park. He had been lured to the park because he had been 
told that diamonds had been found there. Disappointed because 
they were not there, he came along up Snake River. He said that 
he went to find diamonds but that all he found was Indians. 


From the river, he, along with Nelson and Bill Reader, worked in 
the mines at Hahns Peak until they accumulated enough to buy a few 
cattle which they ran below Baggs and at the mouth of Sand Creek. 
Winter hay for stock was an unheard-of thing then. Bill Reader 
always took the Reader cattle to Sand Creek, lived in a tent and 
herded them all winter. Darr was a terrific walker and herded his 


eattle on foot. There was more feed on Sand Creek than there is 
now, but even then, in bad winters, the loss was heavy. 


Darr took up a ranch at the mouth of Sand Creek, increased his 
herd and just before his death sold the whole S-S holdings to George 
and Earl Salisbury. He left a comfortable estate to his widow and 
daughter but it was dissipated just before the failure of the Baggs 
State Bank. One of the tragedies of this country, to me, was the 
fact that Mrs. Darr was actually destitute in Denver and would have 
died in that condition had it not been for Charley Ayer and Jim 
Goodheart, who came to her rescue with the necessities of life. 

Charley Perkins was the first merchant on Snake River. His 
original store was established in the early seventies in a dug-out 
on the north bank of the Snake River opposite the place where his old 
barn in still standing. He bought hides from the trappers, or 
traded supplies, more commonly known as “grub”, for them. He 
also sold feed and whiskey and was mail contractor for the route 
between Bages and Meeker. The Indians were good customers, and 
as settlers came into the valley, Charley Perkins’ store in West Dixon 
was prosperous. In disposition Charley was a crotchety, ill-natured 
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sort of a little man, but shrewd and clever in business. Oldtimers 
used to say that he hated to see customers come in because he would 
have to be bothered waiting on them. 


John Irons and Joe Morgan and brothers came early. Catherine 
Morgan, Joe Morgan’s sister, was John Iron’s wife. The Morgans and 
John drove cattle ahead of them and came via Clear Creek to Lara- 
mie, across the Cherokee Trail at Bennett’s Ferry, on the Emigrant 
Trail to Brown’s Hill and down the mouth of the Savery. They 
arrived in 1873, camping in Bill Slater’s cabin until they could build 
one of their own on the present Tom Kilgore ranch. I don’t know 
what the early settlers would have done without Slater’s cabin. 
Everyone seems to have stopped in it. A little later Charley Morgan 
bought the place from Bill Slater and afterwards sold it to Tom Kil- 
gore. Mrs. Tom Kilgore was Jessie Morgan, Joe Morgan’s daughter. 

The first schoolhouse was also built on the Kilgore ranch. The 
teader boys and many others were the pupils. 

John Irons was born in 1841 near Detroit, Mich. From there the 
family moved to Oshkosh, Wis. John told me that on June 22, 
1865, he started for Pike’s Peak. I think that he had a very good 
reason, for after he was dead, Mrs. John Terrill, who took care of 
him, told me that she had received a letter from his home telling 
her that John Irons was not his real name but that he took it when 
he ran away from home. John Irons was engaged in the saloon 
business in Dixon most of his life. 

For a long time I thought that Leone Morgan, now Mrs. Oliver 
St. Louis, was the first white child born on the River. I wrote 
this fact in a paper I read before the Routt-Moffat Pioneers’ Asso- 
ciation. Not long thereafter, I heard from Ada Calvert Piper, who 
lives in Lander. She claimed the distinction. Mrs. St. Louis was 
born on May 26, 1879; Mrs. Piper was born in 1878. 

Now, I think both women will have to hand over the laurels to 
William Gaddis. Bill Gaddis is the son of Robert Gaddis, who was 
born in Dublin, Ireland. Robert Gaddis, on his way to California, 
reached Snake River in the fall of 1870. He got stuck in Sand Creek 
and lost two yoke of oxen in the quicksand. This accident settled 
whatever designs he had for reaching California. Instead of con- 
tinuing his journey he settled on Four Mile, about where the Carley 
Jebens ranch is now located. Here Bill Gaddis was born October 9, 
1874. So, unless someone unknown to me at present, claims the 
distinction, I believe Bill Gaddis is the first white child to be born 
here. Frank Gaddis, his uncle, was scalped by the Indians at the 
mouth of Thornburg Creek in the Meeker massacre of 1879. 

The late Crawford Beeler arrived with his father, Daniel Beeler, 
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his two brothers, John and Mack, and his sisters, Cynthia and Isabell, 
in 1879. They came by way of Denver, Steamboat Springs and Elk 
River to Hahns Peak. Mr. Beeler was born in Knoxville, Tenn., Jan- 
uary 12,1857. He remembered General Price’s raid in the Civil War. 
He and his sister, Cynthia, heard the cavalry coming, ran breathlessly 
to the house and hid under the bed. 

From the Peak, Daniel Beeler took up a ranch two miles west 
of Slater, now belonging to Leeland Grieve. Crawford is supposed to 
have broken a wheel off his wagon in the road in front of what is 
now the Crawford Beeler ranch and as a consequence he settled right 
there. John Beeler died the first winter in the country. Mack Beeler 
married Olive Fly and he died several years ago. Mrs. Mack Beeler 
is still living in Baggs. Cynthia Beeler married Felix Robidoux, who 
had come west with the Beelers. Isabell married Matthew Lemmons. 

Joseph Robidoux, grandfather of Felix Robidoux, was the 
founder of St. Joseph, Mo. He had the first trading post there and 
at the same time the great-grandfather of John Cogdill, Jacob Cogdill, 
ran a ferry on the Missouri River and took the Indians across the 
river to trade with Robidoux. Later the descendants of the Robidouxs 
and the Cogdills were to be the pioneers of the Snake River Valley. 


One day late in the fall of 1880, a young man, born in Redmond, 
Thousand Islands, in the St. Lawrence River, and brought up in 
Woodstock, Ill., close to Chicago, drifted into Hahns Peak. He was an- 
other restless spirit, fired with the adventure of the new west. He had 
punched cows in Texas, Indian Territory and Oklahoma; trailed cattle 
to Dodge City and Ogalla; worked for Bill Chisholm with Billy the 
Kid; ridden the Chisholm Trail and later had delivered a huge herd 
of cattle to the Black Hills. This knight of the saddle was A. W. 
Salisbury. Father liked him immediately. Perhaps it was a similar 
background. Both had been born in Canada, both had spent time 
in or about Chicago and both had had good training. Father was 
running a cook shack for his miners and Mr. Salisbury, snowed in 
and with nothing to do, washed dishes until spring. 

During the winter Father and Mr. Salisbury decided to go into 
the horse business. Father gave Mr. Salisbury a thousand dollars in 
gold, without a scratch of the pen to show for it, and Mr. Salisbury 
got money from his father. He left Hahns Peak on the snow and 
picked up about two hundred head of horses as far south as the Brazos 
River where it empties into the Gulf of Mexico. Trailing overland, 
he reached Squaw Mountain behind the present Saddle Pocket Ranch 
in September. The horses were branded 4-J, the brand which I still 
use. Later when Dad bought Mr. Salisbury out, they were the origin 
of his horse band, which at one time numbered 1,500 head, running 
in the summer around Squaw Mountain and in the winter around 
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the Nipple in the lower country. ~« 

The next summer the partners bought registered stallions from 
Illinois breeding farms and developed the finest work horses raised 
anywhere in the country. 


Mr. Salisbury wanted to be married so he sold out to my dad and 
bought the Saddle Pocket Ranch from John Runnels, a son-in-law 
of Jim Baker. Mr. Salisbury’s oldest son, the present G. R. Salisbury, 
was named George for an uncle and Robert for my father. Mrs. 
Harold Burback, now of Rawlins, is a daughter and two younger sons, 
Earl and Ralph, live on the river. Mr. Salisbury was one of the 
leading cattlemen until his death some years ago. 

I want to preserve a record of the McCarger family, because no 
account of the early days on Snake River would be complete without 
them and because of their large family they have been directly or 
indirectly associated with the development of the River from the 
earliest times to the present day. 

Both Alfred McCarger and Elizabeth McCarger, his wife, were 
born in the Province of Quebec, Canada, not far from the town of 
North Gore. They both saw the light of day in 1831—Mrs. McCargar 
May 31st and Mr. McCargar February 7th. Mr. McCargar’s people 
were Scotch and had lived in Canada for two generations. The Gibsons, 
Mrs. McCargar’s people, were Irish. Her mother came from Ireland 
at the age of four with her people and her father came at the age of 
16 to avoid enlistment in the British army. The McCargars knew each 
other from infancy, started to school together and were sweethearts 
from the age of 10. 


Mr. McCargar was a wheelwright by trade and moved to Min- 
nesota with his whole family when he was 21. Here he followed his 
trade for a year or two and then went to Illinois following the same 
occupation. When he was 24 years old he sent for his boyhood sweet- 
heart and he and Elizabeth Gibson were married in Cairo, Illinois, 
the 20th of July, 1855. Mrs. McCargar’s mother bade her good-bye 
at the boat and wept bitterly, remarking that parting at the water’s 
edge meant that they would never see each other again. This proved 
to be true for Mrs. McCargar was one of those brave pioneer women 
who resolutely bade farewell to her people and traveled with un- 
faltering steps, an unknown country from lake to southern California 
and from river to ocean. A fine, true, noble woman, she told my 
mother that she had married Alfred McCargar for better or for worse, 
that sometimes it had been better and sometimes worse, but that 
she had never wanted to turn back. 

Shortly after their marriage, they returned to Faribault, Minn., 
where their first children, twins, were born, on the 12th of March, 
1857. They were named Caroline Jane and Robert Henry. Caroline 
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Jane later became Mrs. Frank Hinman. On May 16, 1858, Sarah 
Maria, later to be Mrs. William T. Morgan of Snake River, was born. 
On March 9, 1860, Margaret Elizabeth, later to become Mrs. William 
Humphrey of Snake River, was born. 


Mr. McCargar followed various businesses as hardware and farm- 
ing and on the 21st day of April, 1861, he and his family left Minnesota 
with ox teams and covered wagons for California. They were part of 
a caravan of 20 wagons enroute to Omaha, Before they reached there, 
however, there were 50 wagons. Indians, mostly of the Sioux tribe, 
burned, murdered and plundered the caravans ahead of them and 
behind them, but the McCargar caravan went thru unmolested. Mr. 
McCargar always felt that their safe journey was due to the precaution 
that an old Sioux chief had instructed them to take. This chief had 
dealt with Mr. McCargar and when he found out about the con- 
templated journey, he instructed McCargar to cut a big square 
of red flannel and fasten it on the left of his wagon. This was done 
and whether it was a talisman or not, this much is true—the caravan 
never saw an Indian. In one place, Mrs. Hinman, a very small gir] at 
that time, remembered seeing a burned wagon with a burned human 
hand tied to a charred wheel. From Omaha, a caravan of 50 wagons 
started west on the Overland Trail to California, thru Bridger’s Pass 
to Salt Lake City and on to Greenville, Humbolt County, then a 
great quartz mining camp. The trip was made from Faribault in five 
months and five days. McCargar had been greatly interested in quartz 
mining and followed it for a year and one-half, cleaning up $5,000. 
In 1866, the family again moved, this time to Silver Bow, Montana, 
where there was a placer mining excitement. Six yoke of oxen had been 
traded for four horses and the trip was again made overland. From 
Silver Bow, the family moved in the fall of 1868 to Dunlap, Iowa, this 
time with $10,000 to the good and guards were employed because 
they feared “road agents.” They went by team to Fort Benton on 
the head of the Missouri, where everying, including the family, was 
carried by boat to Sioux City and from there to Dunlap. Alfred 
McClellan McCargar was born there and the family remained until 
the spring of 1871 when they moved to Topeka, Kansas, Mr. McCargar 
engaging in the lumber business. In 1874, the teams having been 
disposed of, the family again moved, this time buying tickets for 
Denver on the newly constructed railroad. 

Their final destination was California but when they reached 
Denver, Mr. McCargar met 8. D. N. Bennett, superintendent of the 
California Gold and Silver Mining Company. The mining excitement 
at Hahns Peak was discussed, Mr. Bennett being then on his way to 
take charge of the placer work. He hired Mr. McCargar, then and 
there. On the third day of May, 1875, the family having made a 
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complete circle of the whole west and having reached Denver again 
on the second lap, started on their last journey. They probably did 
not know it but Snake River was to be their home and the homes of 
their children and their children’s children. They traveled to Boulder, 
then to Fort Collins and LaPorte, up the Cache la Poudre River and 
to Virginia Dale, across Pass Creek, following it to the Platte River, 
where they crossed below Saratoga at the Pick ranch. The river was 
high so the horses swam and pulled the wagons across, half floating 
and half wheeling. 

That sounds common-place to be reading, but imagine the anxiety 
of that family. In a wagon pulled by two horses on the far bank, 
they were floating across a mountain stream the size of the Platte, 
in the spring of the year. They then followed the old Cherokee Trail to 
the Boner ranch at Sulphur, south of Rawlins, crossed the Muddy 
there and come on south to Charley Perkins’ at Dixon. A young man 
by the name of George Gordon was hired to bring them and Dan Clay 
and Milton Busby were also along as they had been hired to work 
in the mines. The horses were heavily loaded and the three girls and 
two of the men walked most of the way from Denver to Dixon. 


While Mrs. Morgan and Mrs. Hinman were in Denver, they 
applied for work in a boarding house on Wazee Street and found that 
Sallie and Milecha Morgan had been engaged. When they reached 
Snake River, they met again these same two girls who had preceded 
them. These girls were later Mrs. Carroll and Mrs. Clausen of 
Yampa River. 

It was the 26th of May, 1875, that the family first saw Snake 
River. Anxious to get to the Peak, they started right on but Mrs. 
McCargar was taken with mountain fever and camp was made 
for several days in a little green park just beyond what is now the 
H. P. Williams place. By the first of June, Three Forks was reached. 
At Sheep Mountain the day before, a big mountain sheep had been 
killed and dressed. Sheep Mountain was named for the mountain 
sheep that climbed around its rim rocks but now they are as extinct 
on Snake River as the dodo. I don’t think that there are any this 
side of the main range. The old road ran behind Sheep Mountain and 
north of the river all the way to Three Forks. There were some fear- 
ful pulls up the hills and my father when he was county commissioner, 
along with Harvey Woolery and E. Shelton, built what is known as 
the Coal Hill grade along the river west of Battle Creek, thus avoiding 
one of the worst hills and making the first dug-way road on Snake 
River. Mr. McCargar was most skeptical as were many others, and 
declared that my father had ruined the county. However, the county 
survived that expenditure and many more like it since then. 


So on the last day of May, the whole party pulled up the road 
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behind the old Honnold place, the Blackmore place and the old Gard- 
ner place and down the ridge across the river at Three Forks. Little 
did Caroline Jane know as she looked down into the valley that a young 
man named Frank Hinman, coming in to work, was behind them 
trying to catch them because he had heard that there was a family 
with three girls ahead of him. Little did she know that Frank Hinman 
was to be her husband, that a settler by the name of George Honnold 
would soon take up a ranch below, that her daughter would marry his 
son, that another daughter would live at the Three Forks crossing, 
that a granddaughter would live on the bench below. It didn’t look 
livable then and the future was unknown. 

At Three Forks, the family was halted because they were told 
that the snow was deep and that the Peak could not be reached by 
team. Gordon took Mr. McCargar and Bob as far as the summit with 
the team and from there they snow-shoed over as far as Saint’s Rest, 
from where they walked to the diggings. Gordon turned back and 
took the family down the river to the Bill Slater ranch, later owned 
by Thomas Kilgore. Bill Slater and Bob Dixon had 27 head of wild 
Texas cows. They told the girls that if they wanted to break the 
cows to milk that they could have all that they made from them. 
The girls broke 16 out of the 27 and all three women have told me 
that these cows were the wildest cows that they had ever had any- 
thing to do with. 

In the meantime, Mr. McCarger and Bob got out timber and built 
a boarding house at Hahns Peak. This they had completed the last 
of August and the family took possession the 3rd day of September 
in 1875. 

In the spring of 1876, William T. Morgan, known as Billy, a fine 
carpenter, came to the mines and helped Mr. McCargar. He imme- 
diately began paying special attention to Sarah Marie, and on October 
6, 1876, they were married by Dr. Durfee from Chicago, who was 
medical doctor and justice of the peace. There was no minister. John 
Killen, an old Irish miner, played for the wedding dance. On the 6th 
of June, 1878, Elizabeth Morgan was born. She died in December, 
1879. On the 26th of May, 1879, Leone, the second daughter, was 
born. I might add that she was born on the place preempted by Billy 
Morgan and owned by him until he died. It is just below our ranch 
west, and is now owned by Leeland Grieve. 

The McCargars lived at the Peak but two years, then moved to 
the Bob Dixon place which was also just below our ranch and which 
is also owned by Leeland Grieve. While living on the Dixon place, 
Mr. McCargar had been making improvements on the ranch at 
Slater. Billy Morgan had finished building the house and the Mc- 
Cargars moved in the fall of 1878 to what is now our ranch. It was 
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not known as Slater until later when,the postoffice was moved there. 
I consider the house the finest piece of log workmanship on the 
river. The corners are all dove-tailed in and only an expert could 
have done it. It is as substantial today as the day it was built. I 
am living in it and shall continue to do so. It has many happy and sad 
memories for us all. It has really been part of our lives, for in it 
have been many births, many courtships and weddings, many old- 
time parties and many funerals. It has been a shelter, and a hos- 
pitable shelter, to more travelers and wayfarers than any other two 
houses on the creek. 

But to come back to my story. Frank Hinman had followed the 
McCargars into the country. He had known Cal, as she was called, 


for five years. During that time he had mined, driven mail from 
Bages to Hahns Peak; clerked for Charlie Perkins and did many 
other things. He was one of those who led the advance guard for 
General Merritt at the time of the Meeker massacre. Several of the 
young men rode out with General Merritt’s command just to see 
what was going on. I don’t know that they planned to go all the way 
but after they got started, much to their amazement, the general 
sent them ahead to lead the way and they didn’t dare turn back. 
In December, 1880, he and Caroline Jane were married by Felix 
Robidoux at the John Easum place at Savery. It was the first and 
last marriage that Felix Robidoux performed when he was justice 
of the peace. Joe McMicken was to be sworn in the first of January. 
He tried to persuade the engaged pair to wait until he could tie the 
knot but they decided not. For a joke and to retaliate, he sat just 
inside the door in the next room, crossed his legs and swung one 
vigorously up and down so that all the bride and groom could see was 
a thin, long leg and big, long foot waving hilariously in the air. The 
performance nearly upset the equilibrium of the contracting parties 
but they managed to make their vows and return to Slater, which 
was in Colorado and where it was hard, in the middle of winter, to 
procure a license. The wedding dance was held at Slater where high 
revelry was carried on until daylight Christmas day. The late William 
G. Reader and Frank Hinman, himself, played for the dance. 


The Meeker massacre culminated the marriage of the third and 
youngest daughter, known as Aunt Mag. The massacre, its cause, 
and details of the fight are well known to all old timers. The Indians 
were restless and they did not want to farm, which thing Meeker 
was determined they should do. Finally when they had to work on an 
irrigation ditch, they rebelled and things went from bad to worse. 
Meeker finally sent for troops. In some way which I have been unable 
to discover, Jim Baker received word, for he was on Milk Creek with 
Thornburg at the time of the first attack. There are those who 
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tell me that Baker was not in the massacre but his daughters are 
my authority that he was and their statement was corroborated by 
John Gooldy whose father, Robert Gooldy, was Baker's confidant 
and administrator of his estate. Baker told Gooldy that he had 
warned Major Thornburg that the Indians really meant to fight but 
that Thornburg had replied that the Indians would run when they 
saw the soldiers. Baker knew the Indians. He was right. 


Madeline and Jennie, Baker’s daughters, were among those who 
left when they were warned but they tell me that until later they 
thought their father was at Three Forks setting traps and getting 


winter’s meat. They saw nothing of him before their departure and 
he was not at home when they returned. However, they found the 
cupola of their house completely filled with dried, wild meat. This 
Bible-back Brown probably did. Jim Baker did not return from the 
agency for several weeks and Mr. McCargar dug his potatoes that 
fall. 

About 10 o’clock the night of the Thornburg massacre Joe Rankin 
of Rawlins, whom many of you knew, sneaked out of the barricade 
without the knowledge of the redskins and made one of the great 
rides of the west if not of the history of this country. Ordinarily the 
ride to Rawlins could not have been done in less than two days. 
Rankin accomplished it in 24 hours, warning people as he went and 
getting word to General Merritt. George Fuhr carried the word up 
Snake River, riding his horse as fast as it would go and warning the 
settlers to flee for their lives, that the Indians were coming. He rode 
as far as Hahns Peak where the Robidouxs were living. The Robi- 
douxs left immediately for the Perkins place at Dixon. Mr. and 
Mrs. Billy Morgan with their baby, Leone, were fishing on Battle 
Creek. Fuhr got them word and they rushed in. Mrs. McCargar was 
nearly frantic. Mr. McCargar and Bob were freighting for the 
United States government, hauling supplies from Fort Steele, on the 
Platte River east of Rawlins, to Meeker on the White River. George 
Gordon, who brought the McCargars to the country, and a Jew 
named Carl Goldstein, were just ahead of McCargar, who was hurry- 
ing to catch them and if possible the Thornburg command. Luck was 
with him when he didn’t, for Gordon and Goldstein were both killed. 
Mrs. McCargar’s anxiety was relieved when her husband and son 
appeared next day, in the afternoon, at Charlie Perkins’ store where 
the family and other settlers had congregated. They told that they 
were very near Thornburg on Milk Creek when the camp was made 
for the night. They heard shooting which continued for some time 
but did not realize that it was the attack. Along in the night a courier 
awakened them, telling them that Thornburg had been killed, that 
the Indians were coming, and warned them to flee for their lives. 
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With the courier was John Gordon+looking for his brother George, 
whom he had passed lying dead because he had been looking for a 
threshing machine which was George Gordon’s freight and which 
he had not realized was burned by the Indians. There were also with 
the courier two soldiers who stopped at McCargar’s camp. Leaving 
their loads and six horses to the fate of the Indians the McCargars 
mounted two horses that were picketed and rode miles bare-back to 
the Hulett ranch near Axial, then to the Iles ranch on Yampa River. 
Here, the horse ridden by one of the soldiers dropped dead under 
him and Mr. McCarger secured the saddle for his own horse, while 
Bob continued bare-back. The two reached Dixon the next day. They 
found most of the Snake River settlers at the Perkins place ready 
to start up the Muddy. In the meantime, the Yampa River people 
began arriving. The whole caravan moved up the Muddy and camped 
12 miles out, deciding to wait for General Merritt’s command which 
they wanted to follow back. 

William Humphrey, known as Bill, was carrying the mail from 
tawlins to Dixon for Charlie Perkins at the time of the massacre. 
Charlie Perkins had the contract from Rawlins to Dixon and from 
Dixon to Meeker. 

For some reason McCargar did not get on well with Humphrey 
so while McCargar and Bob were over seeing what happened to 
their freight, Humphrey came up to Slater and suggested that he 
and Margaret McCargar should go out to Rawlins and get married. 
This they did on October 12, 1879. Mr. McCargar found no freight 
outfit. His harness and wagons had all been burned and the freight 
which consisted of flour and sugar and other supplies was scattered 
all over. Things that would burn were burned and the flour and 
sugar were made filthy. 

As I have already mentioned, the next year Caroline Jane was 
married. All three girls reared large families who in turn have 
reared large families so the Snake River is well related. There are 
more than 100 living descendants, most of whom live on the River. 
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OM HORN was a “killer,” a product of cattle rustling days, as 
well as the days of cattle and sheep wars. His operations were 
largely in Wyoming, the home of the big cattle barons, but he made 
one foray into Brown’s Park of Routt County as it was then, now 
Moffat County, and left a trail of blood by secret assassinations, for 
that was his method and it was an effective method. 

Ostensibly Tom Horn was a stock detective, but the term was a 
polite euphemism for “rustler’? exterminator. It is alleged that in 
his quest for enemies of the cattlemen he constituted himself de- 
tective, judge, jury and executioner. The size of the gang he was 
hired to break up had no terrors for him. Tenacious, determined, 
going without food for days, if necessary, he never gave up. He 
never allowed a rustler to get away from him, so he boasted, unless 
the aforesaid rustler fled the country. 

For the express purpose of intimidating stock thieves, so his 
friends tell us, Horn cultivated assiduously the reputation of killer. 
Riding into a country supposed to be infested with cattle thieves, he 
speedily let his presence be known. He told bloody and gruesome 
tales of the days when he was an Indian scout, Pinkerton detective 
and deputy sheriff. Possessed of a keen memory and an imagina- 
tive mind, his tales suffered none in the telling. 

The effect produced on his listeners was further increased by his 
mere physical presence. Remember, he was six feet two inches of 
hard flesh and muscle. A dead shot and expert horseman, he pos- 
sessed the cunning of an Apache and the reasoning powers of a 
white man. His thought processes were usually two jumps ahead 
of the other fellow. Small wonder that rustling decreased, for a 
time at least, after he had paid a visit to a community. 

His reputation spread. He became known all over the state of 
Wyoming as a cold-blooded killer. And, as he carefully fostered 
this reputation for purposes already related, he could go nowhere 
without arousing the fear and suspicion of a certain class of men. 
His presence in a vicinity might mean death for someone. 

Brown’s Park was the rendezvous of outlaws and cattle rustlers, 
no doubt of that. It was long one of the hideouts of the Butch 
Cassidy gang. Many of the residents were either cattle rustlers 
or friends of cattle rustlers. It was so favorable as a grazing country 
that the herds of big outfits were “pushed” down there for winter 
grazing. It was also a good grazing ground at all times of the 
year. Cattle were disappearing from the big herds, some of the 
small brands in Brown’s Park were increasing amazingly. Then Tom 
Horn rode down from Wyoming in the fall of 1900. He worked with 
various cow outfits and looked over the field. 
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In a few days things began to happen. Matt Rash was found dead 
in his cabin, shot as he sat at his table at which he had extended hos- 
pitality to a guest, who was probably the murderer. The half-eaten 
food of the two men remained in rude and characteristic fashion on 
the rough table. The wounded man crawled to his bunk and died. He 
had let the visitor get up during the meal and shoot him at a dis- 
advantage. Rash had come from Texas as a cowpuncher, settled in 
Brown’s Park and 600 cattle carried his brand. 

A few days later Isam Dart, colored, who had frequently been in 
trouble and once had escaped from the sheriff as he was at Hahns 
Peak awaiting trial for larceny of livestock, was shot down from 
ambush. Old Isam as he was called, had been warned by “underground 
telegraph.’’ He knew that Tom Horn had arrived. For several days 
he stayed in his cabin. His desire to go somewhere, to get away from 
that locality, was overpowering. Only a short distance away was the 
pasture where he kept his horses. He worked up his courage until 
finally he put his saddle on his arm and started for the pasture. He 
didn’t get fifty yards from the house until he fell by the wayside, 
pierced by a bullet. Investigators found behind a tree an exploded 
rifle shell and every evidence that the assassin had remained there 
long waiting for the time when the colored man would emerge. A few 
days later several shots were fired at ‘‘Longhorn” Thompson, but he 
ducked into an arroyo, reached home and hit for a more favorable 
district, never returning. 

Tom Horn returned to Wyoming. One morning in July, 1901, 
Willie Nickell, a boy of fourteen, set out on horseback from his father’s 
ranch near Iron Mountain, Laramie County, in Southern Wyoming. 
Willie was being sent on an errand by his father, Kels P. Nickell, who 
was a sheepman in a country largely controlled by cattlemen and was 
not on very friendly terms with some of his neighbors. Willie Nickell 
was never again seen alive by his family. The next morning his body 
was found lying in the road near the ranch gate about a mile from 
the house. Two bullets had entered the body from the left side, passing 
entirely thru it. 


The people of Wyoming were naturally horrified when they 
learned of the brutal murder of the young boy, and they demanded 
that the murderer be found and punished. However, a demand of this 
nature is sometimes impossible of fulfillment, or apparently so. Altho 
the murder of Willie Nickell occurred on July 18, 1901, it was January 
12, 1902, before anything definite was learned as to the identity of 
the slayer. 

A United States deputy marshal, Joseph Lafors, who lived in 
Cheyenne at the time and who had previously been a stock detective, 
suspected Tom Horn of the murder, and he at once proceeded to lay 
a trap for the latter. 


— -_ 
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The alleged confession which follows shortly was made to Joseph 
Lafors in the office of the United States marshal at Cheyenne, on 
January 12, 1902, and was overheard by two other witnesses, namely, 
Leslie Snow, a deputy sheriff of Laramie County and Charles Ohnhous, 
a stenographer. The two witnesses had secreted themselves in an 
adjoining room of the marshal’s office, behind a closed door separating 
the two rooms. 

The confession, as it was called, was brought about in the course 
of a conversation between Horn and Lafors, and it consisted of answers 
by the former to questions asked by the latter in reference to the 
killing of Willie Nickell. 

Lafors assumed that Horn had done the killing. Previously, Lafors 
had recommended Horn to some Montana parties as a good man to 
do some detective work pertaining to the stealing of cattle, and the 
conversation was brought about thru that circumstance. 

It appears that the conversation at first had consisted of stories 
told about various troubles they had been connected with. These 
stories concerned the killing of people years before. At the trial it 
was argued that Horn and Lafors were merely exchanging stories 
and trying to see which could tell the tallest yarn about killing people. 
This is some of the conversation that was taken down by the 
stenographer: 

Lafors: “I never knew why Willie Nickell was killed. Was it 
because he was one of the victims named, or was it compulsory ?”’ 

Horn: “I think it was this way: Suppose a man was in the big 
draw to the right of the gate—you know where it is—the draw that 
comes into the main creek below Nickell’s house where Nickell was 
shot. Well, I suppose a man was in that, and the kid came riding up 
on him from this way, and suppose the kid started to run for the 
house, and the fellow headed him off at the gate, and killed him to 
keep him from going to the house and raising a hell of a commotion. 
That is the way I think it occurred.” 

Lafors: “How much did you get for killing these fellows? In the 
Powell and Lewis case you got $600 apiece. You killed Lewis in the 
corral with a six-shooter. I would like to have seen the expression on 
his face when you shot him.” 

Horn: ‘‘He was the scardest.... you ever saw. How did you know 
about that, Joe?” 

Lafors: “I have known everything you have ever done, Tom, for 
a great many years. I know where you were paid this money.” 

Horn: “Yes, I was paid this money on the train between Cheyenne 
and Denver.” 

Lafors: “Why did you put the rock under the kid’s head after 
you killed him? That’s one of your marks, isn’t it?” 
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Horn: “Yes, that is the way I hang out my sign to collect money 
for a job of this kind.” 

Lafors: “Have you got your money for the killing of Nickell?” 

Horn: “I got that before I did the job.” 

Lafors: ‘You got $500 for that. Why did you cut the price?” 

Horn: “I got $2,100.” | 

Lafors: “How much is that a man?” 

Horn: “That is for three dead men and one man shot five times. 
Killing men is my specialty. I look on it as a business proposition, and 
I think I have a corner on the market.” 

The trial of Tom Horn attracted wide attention. Wealthy cattle- 
men employed the best counsel to be had. It was felt sure he would 
not be convicted, but the power of the cattle barons was breaking. 
The jury brought in a verdict of murder in the first degree, and the 
sentence was fixed at death. So tense was the situation for days 
before the execution that the jail was surrounded by state guards 
for a rescue was expected. Horn believed until the last that the cattle- 
men would bring about a commutation of sentence or that they would 
help him escape. 

The condemned was game to the last. Ten minutes before mount- 
ing the scaffold he lay on his cot smoking a cigar. He had just written 
to his friend, John C. Coble, maintaining his innocence and stating 
that everything in the alleged confession of the United States Mar- 
shal’s office had been prearranged, and that its contents, in fact, 
had been composed even before he came to Cheyenne. He added 
laconically, ‘““This is the truth, as I am going to die in ten minutes.” 

He helped Undersheriff Proctor and the latter’s assistant to 
adjust the straps, noose and black hood. He smiled the moment 
the hood was slipped over his head. His last words were spoken to 
County Clerk Joseph Cahill, who helped him to mount the trapdoors. 
They were, “Ain’t losing your nerve, are you, Joe?” 

Thus passed Tom Horn, former Indian scout, miner, cowboy, deputy 
sheriff, Pinkerton and stock detective, his heroic deeds and his 
distinguished services for his country to be placed on a scale alongside 
his questionable practices and weighed by an Impartial Judge. Mourned 
by his friends, derided by his enemies, he was truly a product of the 
west that is no more, and, whenever old-timers of Wyoming get 
together, his name is sure to be recalled. 
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E are indebted to Edgar C. McMechen of the State Historical Society 
for clearing up the origin of the name Egeria, given to one of 
the principal parks of Routt County. 

Egeria Park was named by Governor William Gilpin. In his report 
upon the findings of the Berthoud-Bridger expedition from Denver 
to Salt Lake City to investigate the feasibility of a railroad route over 
the range, Capt. E. L. Berthoud wrote from Salt Lake on August 
4, 1861. His description of the park was the most enthusiastic and 
took more space in his report than that upon any other part of the 
route. In part he said: 

“We reached the head of the Bear or Yampa River in another 
park, whose beauties of scenery I despair of describing adequately. 
. . . Indeed, nature here still seemed so new, so fresh in creation, 
that we in imagination appeared to be its first human tenants; and 
that from each poplar grove the wood nymphs, the dryads of 
antiquity, still remained and peeped at us shyly; indeed, the name 
of this park, suggested by Governor Gilpin, is very appropriate, for 
calling it Egeria Park. We are reminded that the nymph, whose 
lucubrations with Numa made Rome in the early part of its history 
so famous, resided in a nook of poetic beauty and secluded retirement.” 

Gilpin’s reference to the park probably appeared in one of the 
numerous writings and may have been named by him in the early 
40’s when he made his Oregon trip with Fremont. 


Egeria was a water nymph (in Italian mythology) associated 
with Diana Nemorensis, diety of the wood and helper of women in 
childbirth. Her most famous shrine was a grove on the shore of a 
lake in the Alban hills, called the Mirror of Diana. This lake is 
known today as Lago di Nemi, and probably was seen by our soldiers 
recently in chasing the Germans thru the Alban hills. 

Hayden was given its name by Maj. J. B. Thompson, special agent 
for the Utes and the first county clerk of Routt County, in honor of 
Prof. F. V. Hayden, who made geological examinations of the county, 
bringing in in an expedition from Rawlins in 1876. A Hayden mon- 
ument on top of a high mountain near Yellowjacket Pass, is still in 
existence. He mapped in.a general way the coal formations and other 
geological features. Early in July, 1869, Prof. Hayden, just appointed 
chief of the newly created United States Geological Survey, arrived 
in Colorado with his corps of assistants for the purpose of making 
a preliminary examination of the eastern slope of the Rocky Moun- 
tains from Cheyenne to Santa Fe, giving careful attention to the 
coal and mineral resources. 


Extended examinations of different parts of Colorado were made 
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by Hayden covering a period of years, resulting in the publication 
by the government of several volumes of useful information which 
led to the exploration and development of many rich mineral bearing 
sections until then wholly unknown or but crudely defined. 


The late Henry C. Monson, pioneer freighter and ranchman, re- 


lated that Pleasant Valley was named by his wife in September, 1886, 
the year that Mr. and Mrs. Monson came to Colorado from their 
home in California. They stopped in Denver for a short time and 
then went to Middle Park. 


In June, 1886, Mr. Monson come to Routt County on a hunting 
trip. At that time the Burlington railroad surveyors were in the 
country making a preliminary location for a line to connect North- 
western Colorado with the Colorado and Southern by way of 
Kremmling and the Blue River. Mr. Monson was so well pleased with 
the Yampa Valley that he decided then to make his home here and 
the family was brought from Middle Park in September. 


As they were riding over Yellowjacket Pass, looking out across 
the valley, Mrs. Monson remarked that the country reminded her 
very much of Pleasant Valley in California, where the Monson 
family had resided. The Pleasant Valley of California is located north 
of San Francisco near Napa City. <A low divide separates this valley 
from Sonoma Valley, which is the setting of Jack London’s story, 
“The Valley of the Moon.” 


The Monsons made their home in the beautiful valley which 
Mrs. Monson had named the first time she saw it from Yellowjacket 
Pass. 


Butcherknife Creek was originally known as Crystal Brook. The 
name was changed when Logan Crawford found a butcherknife on 
the banks of the creek in the early days. 


Walton Creek received its name from William E. Walton, who 
came to the county from Butler, Mo., where he was engaged in the 
abstract business. He was a friend of Perry A. Burgess, early settler, 
who also came from Butler, Mo. Mr. Walton was one of the original 
locators of the Steamboat Springs townsite and lived here several 
summers, but was not a permanent resident. 


Deer Park, which is west of Pleasant Valley, was named in the 
late 70’s by the three Nichols brothers, Bill, Ben and John, who 
hunted deer and sold the carcasses in Georgetown. They also hauled 
loads of fish taken from Rock Creek, and sold them in Georgetown. 

The original homestead of Billy Nichols is the present Emile Gay 
ranch. John’s homestead is now part of the Lugon ranch. John was 
living there when the Monson family arrived in Pleasant Valley 
in 1886. Ben went to Meeker and was town marshal there at the 
time of the big bank robbery. 
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A few years ago John Adair, pioneer of Hayden, gave the details 
of a tragedy which led to the naming of Agner Mountain, which 
stands near Elkhead Creek north of Hayden. In connection with the 
story of naming the mountain, Mr. Adair mentioned that the Agners 
were probably the first and only tobacco raisers in Routt County. 
Both of them chewed tobacco, and it being a long way to stores where 
chewing tobacco could be purchased, they raised their own supply on 
the homestead. Mr. Adair saw the twists of long green and states 
that he thinks he knows the exact spot on the ranch where the 
tobacco was grown. 


It was about 1883 when Joe Agner came to Routt County with 
his brother, August, and a man named Root. All three of the men 
filed on homesteads on Elk Head Creek, the land covered by their 
homestead entries now being part of the Kindt Sheep Company 
ranch, formerly owned by Mr. Adair. 


The circumstance which led to the naming of Agner Mountain 
was a tragedy which cost Joe Agner his life. Agner handled a few 
cattle in conjunction with his homestead. One afternoon in the early 


part of the spring of 1884 or 1885 he went out on the range to get 
a cow and a young calf to bring them back to the homestead. What 
occurred is merely a matter of conjecture, but he apparently found 
the cow and calf on the slopes of the mountain which now bears his 
name. Dismounting from his horse he perhaps tied or wrapped the 
bridle reins around one arm and attempted to put the young calf 
on the horse with the intention of remounting and returning home. 
The horse must have become frightened, running away and dragging 
Agner to death. 


Because the Yampa River is also called Bear River, many people 
assume the former name is the Indian word for bear. However, the 
word Yampa comes from a pungent little tuber of that name, resem- 
bling a wild onion, which grows profusely along the river bottom 
and was a favorite food of the Indians, either fresh or gathered or 
dried for winter use. 

Some valuable facts regarding place names were obtained a few 
years ago by Mrs. J. J. Jones of Craig when she was historian of the 
Routt-Moffatt Pioneer Association. Mrs. Jones is herself a pioneer of 
Snake River, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. George Honnold, early settlers. 
Mrs. Jones paper, read before the Pioneer Association, was in part 
as follows: 

Douglas Mountain, standing like a sentry north of Yampa River, 
was named after Chief Douglas of the Utes. He loved to spend his 
summers in the shadows of this big mountain and frequently visited 
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the White River Agency. He was*thought to possess many good 
qualities, but he proved most cruel and treacherous and when the 
Meeker massacre occurred it did not take him long to slip across with 
his band and help to make one of the most bloody chapters in 
Colorado history. 


Blue Mountain, south of Douglas and across the river, has long 
been called so from the vast amount of cedar timber that covers it 
and from a distance it always looks blue. 


Lying between Douglas and Blue we have three places, viz.: 
Disappointment, Vale of Tears and Happy Hollow. Handed down from 
Indian times a warrior and an Indian maiden were pledged to marry 
on the annual hunting trip, the event to take place at the arroyo at the 
lower end of Lily Park and the foot of Blue Mountain. The warrior 
was to overtake them there. When he arrived his sweetheart was 


not there and he called the place Disappointment and crossed to the 
south side, hoping to find her there. Disappointed again he sat down 
and cried and called this place Vale of Tears. He started home on the 
north side of the river and after going some miles he came upon the 
Indian party and at once called this Happy Hollow. Lily Park named 
itself from the millions of sand lilies that bloom on every knoll and 
ridge in and around the park and from the adobe flowers that grow 
and bloom in the adobe. They are about as large as a coffee cup 
and are snow white. They open late in the afternoon and remain 
closed the rest of the day. 


In 1822, Major Oakes, a government surveyor and an Indian 
interpreter, in company with Jim Baker, pitched their camp at 
Juniper Springs among the many Indians that were camping there, 
bathing in the water. Oakes was a sufferer from rheumatism and 
thought he could see great medicinal value in these waters. The 
Indians assured him they were a cure for all ills, and he set about 
to obtain a title to it. Buying it from the government he named 
it Juniper Mountain from the juniper berries which grew in quan- 
tities on the mountain. Major Oaks figured in the early settlement 
of Denver and is said to have put the first sawmill there. 


In 1880 Lieutenant McCalla with a squad of soldiers was camped 
at the cottonwood trees above where Lay now is. Much stuff was 
being hauled in for the soldiers stationed at Meeker. McCalla’s 
sweetheart was Miss Lay of Chicago, so he called the camp Camp Lay. 

A few years ago A. G. Wallihan received a letter from a Dr. 
Roseburg of Oregon asking about these names. Mr. Wallihan told 
him this story and he replied that the young lady was his sister, 
that she had married Lieut. McCalla, who became a colonel and was 
retired and living in Chicago. 
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SIGNING THE MOFFAT TUNNEL CONTRACT 


SIGNING THE CONTRACT FOR BUILDING THE MOFFAT TUNNEL, 1923—Standing, left to right, 
Erskine R. Myer, attorney; Norton Montgomery, general counsel; Charles J. Wheeler, vice-president; 
George Lewis. general manager; Charles H. Leskenby secretary; Charles McAllister Willcox, vice- 
president; W. N. W. Blayney, treasurer. Seated, F. C. Hitchcock, contractor; William P. Robinson, 
president; Tinkler, contractor; R. H, Keays, chief engineer. 
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ACK in MeMinn County, Tennessee, where he was born on Novem- 
ber 20, 1861, he was christened James Lafayette Norvell, but 
he was just Jim Norvell to thousands of friends in Northwestern 
Colorado, where he was a colorful and active figure for more than 
half a century. He engaged in many fields of activity, cowboy, mail 
carrier, road contractor, merchant, cattle buyer, townsite promoter, 
rancher, cattleman and in his early days saloon keeper and gambler. 
In middle life he was converted and after that devoted much time 
to the church. He was an evangelist of power and known thruout the 
state as the “Cowboy Preacher.” 


JAMES L. NORVELL 


When he was 20 years old he headed for the West. In 1882 he 
became a resident of Colorado, locating a ranch near Craig. He oper- 
ated a stage line between Steamboat Springs and Lay and later 
organized the Norvell Mercantile Company at Hayden. He once owned 
the Steamboat Springs Town Company and platted additions to 
Yampa, Steamboat Springs and Craig. 

But the business for which he was best suited was the livestock 
game. He had his ups and downs, having made and lost several modest 
fortunes. The losses he sustained never daunted him, he joked at 
fate and with enthusiasm started on new projects. His restless spirit 
kept him busy until the last. He died at Yampa September 29, 1936. 
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‘(ake of the most dramatic and colorful events ever to occur in 

Northwestern Colorado was the attempted robbery of the Bank 
of Meeker, which occurred on October 13, 1896. For a few hectic 
moments bullets flew thick and fast in the pioneer town and when 
the fusilade was over several Meeker citizens were nursing wounds, 
but two bandits were dead and the third was dying. The lightning- 
like promptness with which they were disposed of was a tribute to 
the pioneer town and notice to the world that frontier men were 
without fear and shot fast and straight when the occasion required. 
The incident, a sensation thruout the nation, was played up by 
all the great newspapers and congratulations poured in from all parts 
of the country. 


For a proper telling of the story it is necessary to get the back- 
ground. For many decades the J. W. Hugus & Co. firm was in the 
forefront of the commercial life of Southwestern Wyoming and 
Northwestern Colorado. Starting in Rawlins, the firm established 
stores and banks in a dozen towns and rather dominated the business 
life of this section. Mr. Hugus, who later retired to a beautiful home 
in Pasadena, Calif., where he died, had a remarkable faculty of sur- 
rounding himself with capable assistants. One of these was John C. 
Davis, long manager of the firm, father of Roblin H. Davis, president 
of the Denver National Bank and prominent in the livestock business 
of this section. The elder Davis was with Major Thornburg at the 
time of the Thornburg battle on Milk Creek, twenty-two miles north- 
east of Meeker. This encounter with the Ute Indians occurred sim- 
ultaneously with the Meeker Massacre of September 29, 1879. The 
Utes ambushed these troops on their way from Fort Steele, Wyoming, 
to aid Nathan C. Meeker, Indian agent, at the Government Agency 
on White River. The first branching out of the Hugus stores was as 
sutlers or traders at army and Indian posts. Another employe was 
Arthur C. Moulton, well known as merchant and banker in Steamboat 
Springs. Mr. Moulton was at that time manager of the Meeker store 
of the firm and also cashier of the Bank of Meeker. The Meeker 
store was one of the first and largest branches of the firm. It was the 
custom to have a large general merchandise store, with a caged off 
portion of the room used as a bank. This was the situation in Meeker 
on that beautiful October day. Mr. Moulton was busy in the store. 
The bank cage was being attended to by David Smith, assistant 
cashier, who was waiting on a customer. 


A report written at that time says that at about 3 o’clock in the 
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afternoon two men entered the building by the main store entrance 
unobserved. One approached the window of the bank, and the other 
proceeded to the center of the store. Simultaneously with the en- 
trance of the two, Shirley, the leader of the gang, entered the rear 
side door and moved up to the center of the room. One of the 
robbers, later identified as Law, went quietly to the bank window and 
waited for the assistant cashier to complete his work with the 
customer, then stepped up to the window, pushed his gun thru the 
brass railing and fired close to the head of the assistant cashier, 
who was busy making his entry in the books, and ordered him to 
throw up his hands. Mr. Smith was slow in obeying the order and 
another bullet whistled past his head. 

Mr. Moulton, the clerks and customers looked up to find them- 
selves covered by revolvers and they were herded to the center of 
the room with hands up. Shirley forced Mr. Moulton to open the 
door of the bank where the cash drawer stood open. Law produced 
an old sugar sack and dumped the contents of the cash drawer into 
it, his partner having Messrs. Moulton and Smith, the clerks and 
customers looking down the barrel of a “navy” while the job was 
being done. 

The next thing on the program was to secure all the rifles and 
ammunition in the store, which was being attended to by Pierce, 
who was called “The Kid.” He then filled the magazines of three 
rifles—one for each of the bandits, in addition to the heavy revolvers 
they carried. He next broke and rendered useless the remaining 
rifles in the store. All of this consumed about five minutes time, 
but these five minutes were fateful ones for the robbers. Taken 
in connection with the two shots fired at the beginning of the 
affair, they sealed the fate of the holdups. 


These shots attracted the attention of passers-by and they 
quickly gave the alarm, rushing up and down the street with the 
news that the bank was being held up. In a few minutes every 
avenue of escape was guarded and a dozen unerring marksmen were 
awaiting the appearance of the robbers, whiie other armed men 
were hastening to the scene of action. 


After securing the rifles and ammunition the next scene in the 
tragic affair was for the robbers to march out the front door of the 
store and bank with their prisoners. First came the leader, Shirley, 
pushing Joe Rooney ahead of him as a shield; then the other robbers 
with Moulton, Smith, Booth, W. P. Herrick, Victor Dikeman and 
several customers who were in the store at the time. The robbers 
marched the bank and store employes and the customers out single 
file, Indian style, with themselves interspersed for protection, think- 
ing that the citizens would not shoot for fear of hitting local citizens. 
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They had no sooner reached the street than Shirley, spying W. H. 
Clark, a prominent citizen, near the building corner, raised his rifle 
and fired, hitting Mr. Clark in the breast, a serious but not fatal 
wound. After this shot was fired the robbers marched their prisoners 
a short distance around the corner to where their horses were hitched 
to the wheels of a Hugus freight wagon and a long hitching rack 
under cottonwood trees. Here Shirley and Pierce started to untie 


the horses while Law kept watch over the crowd on whom he had his 
Winchester leveled, but, as Mr. Moulton said afterwards, they were 
getting tired holding their hands in the air and somebody broke and 
ran. Then all ran for cover and “The Kid” opened fire, shooting 
promiscuously at the people on the run, hitting Victor Dikeman in 
the right arm. Mr. Booth’s left arm was cut by a bullet and Mr. 
Herrick had a finger cut in the same way. 

The scattering of the bank and store people was the signal for 
Meeker’s citizens to get in their work and in a few moments Shirley, 
the leader, and Pierce, “The Kid,’ were on the ground, the former 
with a bullet thru the left lung and the latter shot thru the heart. 
In all five bullets penetrated the body of ““The Kid” and he died 
instantly. Shirley was game to the last and emptied his revolver 
at the citizens while lying on the ground before expiring. 

Law, seeing his pals dropped, ran in the direction of the river, 
but had gone only a short distance when he fell with a bullet in the 
right lung and another thru the left leg. He lingered for nearly an 
hour before expiring. 

Thus was swift justice meted out to three bold bandits who 
struck the wrong town to ply their calling. 

In an interview with Wright O. Ball, now postmaster at Meeker, 
a son of the late Reuben Ball, who made the Meeker Hotel famous, 
S. H. (Simp) Harp, pioneer stage man of Meeker, who took an im- 
portant part in the events narrated above, shed some light on the 
identity of the robbers, saying: 

“Jim Shirley was about 45 and one of the most pleasant men you 
could meet. He always had a nice camp outfit and was the best stock 
tender I’ve ever seen. Also the best cook and always had a nice 
clean cabin. He worked for me two years. 

“George Law was about 33, or 34. He was a brother-in-law of 
Charlie Crouse of Brown’s Park, about 75 miles northwest, near the 
Wyoming’ line. 

“They never found out the name of ‘The Kid.’ They called him 
Pierce, but that wasn’t his name. He came from Wyoming. There 
was a fellow in here who told me all about him, his father and every- 
thing, but I forget. 


“On their way to Meeker the bank robbers came by way of the 
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mesa south of town, cutting fences. They were going to fool pursuers 
and cross the river, where they had cut the fences, and then about 
face and go northwest to where Sam Wear ran onto their camp in 
Three Mile Gulch on Strawberry Creek. Sam found three horses, 
three rifles and a lot of bedding. The horses were tied up; one was 
dead from starvation, the other two were nearly dead. This was about 
17 days after the robbery.” 


A strange part of the story is that after the excitement was all 
over the sack containing the money was found in the Hugus store. 
Those who were “herded’’ out are confident one of the robbers carried 
the money; no one could remember carrying it back. But anyway 
there it was all intact and ready for the resumption of business by 
the Bank of Meeker. 
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N what is known as “the island” and occupied by a cottage camp 
about half a mile west of Steamboat Springs are two forgotten 
graves. They are about 50 feet from the river bank and are grown 
over with vegetation. Even old timers could not now find the spot 
where rest the bones of two pioneers, one a trapper, the other a 
prospector. Mr. Crawford pointed out the spot to the writer many 
years ago. Even then there was nothing to mark the location except 


Mr. Crawford’s knowledge of the surrounding trees and shrubbery. 

The first to be buried was Johnny Tow, a trapper. He was among 
the first to be attracted to this part of the state. For a long time he 
trapped thruout this section. For much of the time he made his head- 
quarters about 12 miles west of Steamboat Springs, at the mouth 
of the stream later named Tow Creek in his honor. But while present 
day residents pronounce the name as if it were spelled ‘‘toe,” the old 
pioneer pronounced it with the ow as in “now.” 

It was in the latter 70’s that Tow died at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
James H. Crawford in Steamboat Springs. But for an accident he 
would have passed away at his lonely camp in Pleasant Valley, with 
none to administer comfort during his last hours. Tow lived much 
alone, as was required by the nature of his occupation. One day in the 
early spring Mr. Crawford was hunting in the hills west of Pleasant 
Valley. Snow still covered much of the ground, altho the sun had 
bared the south hillsides. Looking down into Pleasant Valley he 
descried a camp near the river bank. Going down there he found 
Johnny Tow in a delapidated tent, very ill. Mr. Crawford had to get 
help to move the sick man. With the help of his brother, Henry 
Crawford, and of Tom Livington, a sled was made of skis and the 
sick man removed to the Crawford home in Steamboat Spring's, where 
he was given every attention until his death a short time thereafter. 
He was buried on the “island” near the river bank with all the tender- 
ness and care that would have been his had he passed his last days 
among relatives. 

That was the first burial of a white man at Steamboat Springs, 
and it was several years before “Johnny” Tow had a companion grave 
by his side. Then it was “Pony” Whitmore who joined him in his 
loneliness. 

“Pony” Whitmore was one of the early day characters of Routt 
County. He was a typical pioneer, a lover of the wilds, one of those 
strange characters whose great delight is to go into solitudes and 
open the way. With W. H. Dever, another early character, who had a 
ranch a mile and a half up the river from Steamboat Springs, he 
located the Gilpin mine on the head of Elk River, which was worked 
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quite extensively a few years later by “Parson” Sweeney, who secured 
Whitmore’s interest after the latter’s death, and has been relocated 
and worked in a more or less desultory way ever since. 


Whitmore died in Steamboat Springs in 1884 and was buried by 
the side of Johnny Tow. He was attracted to this country by his 
belief in a “lost mine” of fabulous richness and he spent many years 
in search for it. He came here with a party engaged in the search, 
but after two seasons of disappointment his comrades left for other 
fields, but Whitmore stayed on, confident to the last that he would 


discover the riches that he felt sure were hidden in the hills some- 
where along this range of mountains. 

Whitmore’s belief was founded on the following story, current 
thruout this section in the early days, but now almost forgotten: 

In the spring of 1866, when the first rush was made to the rich 
placers at Hahns Peak, a party of four prospectors started from Alma 
to the new Eldorado. Almost the entire distance between the two 
places was practically a wilderness, and the only roads were Ute 
game trails. The travelers fared sumptuously on trout and venison 
until one day when they stopped and unpacked their burros for noon 
on a small tributary of Yampa River. They were along the moun- 
tainside, a short distance from the valley. As dinner was being 
prepared one of the men got out a gold pan, and shoveling up some 
gravel from the stream on which they were resting, proceeded to 
wash it. He was rewarded with a long string of gold. He and his 
companions were greatly excited and dinner was forgotten in a 
search for more of the yellow metal. The men worked up the 
creek with their pans, getting good results. The gold was found to 
come from a small dry gulch a short distance above their camp, and 
it was followed up until they came to a rim of rock crossing the gulch. 
Here a hole was dug to bedrock, where the richest kind of nugget 
gravel was found and all began panning for goid. 

While they were engaged in this pleasant task—for the ground 
was heavy with yellow metal—a band of twenty Utes under the 
leadership of Colorow dropped upon them, made them prisoners and 
proceeded to appropriate everything of value about the camp. The 
Indians then mounted and ordered the prisoners to march. The course 
taken was toward Hahns Peak, and the prisoners supposed they were 
bound for that point. But, instead, they were taken to the top of 
the Continental Divide near the head of Elk River, where Colorow 
pointed to the east, over North Park, and told them to go and not 
to return to the “Indian country” under penalty of being scalped. 

Three days later the party arrived at Laramie City completely 
exhausted. There they found employment for a time and stopped for 
several months. One night in a gambling row two of the men were 
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killed and the other two left for Denver, at which place one was 
taken sick and died. 

The last surviving member of this party, a Frenchman, drifted 
down into New Mexico, where he was mining up to the spring of 1879. 

But, whenever he could find a listener, he would tell of the riches 
of the lost placer ground near Yampa River. He found people willing 
to organize a prospecting party, and the little Frenchman, who had 
seen the wonders in the first place, was chosen to lead the band to the 
hidden wealth. One of this party was “Pony” Whitmore. 

Before starting the Frenchman told his companions that one day’s 
journey from the gold, where they had camped along Yampa River 
on the previous trip, they had cut two cottonwood forks and an alder 
pole, the latter being held up by the forks against a prominent ledge 
of rocks on the bank of the river. Over this frame they had stretched 
their wagon sheet for use as a tent. At this place one of the men 
had cleaned his rifle, laid the hickory rod by the side of the tent 
and had forgotten it. 

The Utes were busy the year of 1879, when the party came here 
in search of the lost mine. For days the sun was clouded by the 
volume of smoke, for the Indians had set fire to the timber all along 
the range. When the snows came to extinguish the conflagration, 
the mountains were scarred and blackened by the terrible ordeal 
thru which they had passed. The whole face of Nature was changed 
and the Frenchman was hopelessly bewildered. He was sure at 
first he could lead his party directly to the spot, and they were 
encouraged when they found the old camp he had spoken of, the 
cottonwood forks, the alder pole and the wiping rod along the 
bank of the Yampa River. But from there no progress could be 
made. Going on the theory that it was one day’s journey distance 
from the old camp the party searched two seasons for the gold 
but without success. All eventually left except “Pony”? Whitmore, 
and he kept up the search for years and was confident to the last 
that he would eventually find the hidden wealth that he felt sure 
was here. 
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? Von now, altho I have done my best to disguise it from myself and 

others, I have reached the story for which this book was really 
designed, some of my own personal experiences and contacts during 
considerably more than half a century in Colorado. 

My friend, Lee Casey, brilliant columnist of the Rocky Mountain 
News, says most good books are autobiographical. That is because 
they are written from personal experience and knowledge and not 
from things learned in books. There is a good story in almost every 
life, however prosaic it may appear to have been. He also quotes 
Mark Twain as saying the trouble with the past is because it was 
so damned humiliating, and any sensitive person shares that view. 
Only the happy few forget to minimize the slurs and snubs, the 
humiliations and defeats that agonize the child and recall more vividly 
the moments of happiness, of success and achievement that come 
thru an active life. 

I have read many autobiographies, some by eminent men and 
women, and have been amazed that they think it necessary some- 
where in the narrative to reveal some startling and even shocking 
experience, undoubtedly true, that would just as well have been left 
out of print. I have wondered if it is one of the tricks of the trade, 
for it is true that I can remember these little stories, many of which 
would not be told in polite company, after the main facts have escaped 
my memory. But in the following pages I am going to tell of a few 
things but leave some things unsaid. After all, there are a few 
thing's in the life of every individual that should not be put in a book. 


But I must not stop for preaching or moralizing but get on with 
the personal story and further justification for writing a book. Man 
has a natural longing to be remembered after he has left the scene 
of action. He knows very well the old world will wag along pretty 
much as when he was here. The Pilot will be printed, the bank will 
open, the mercantile establishments will go on selling goods, in fact 
the whole fabric of commercial life will go on just the same as it has 
always done. This is right and proper. There is no indispensable 
man. Nature is inexorable, the mysterious cycle of passing years 
will bring further and greater progress. The show must go on. 

But it seems to me that since that September day in 1889 when I 
walked into Steamboat Springs and landed a job on the Pilot that I 
have been permitted to have part in such wonderful development, to 
know and associate with such wonderful people, that I should preserve 
some record of it. Monuments of granite soon deteriorate, but I can 
visualize that some copies of this book will be here many decades in 
the future, be referred to as part of the authentic history of this 
great section of the West. In fact I can visualize that it will be of 
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increasing value with the passing years, be preserved in libraries of 
Western history as of superlative importance in giving authentic 
stories of “the good old days.” Perhaps they will be referred to as the 
“automobile days,” with something of the same condescension and 


wonder as we now refer to the “horse and buggy days” of our slow- 
going ancestors. Each age looks back on the former one with some- 
thing akin to pity, wondering how people managed to exist without 
modern equipment and inventions. 

It is difficult even now to realize that only 140 years ago, a mere 
pin point in time, Lewis and Clark set out to discover the source of 
the Missouri River and traveled 4,000 miles from its confluence thru 
an unbroken wilderness. It was only a little more than one hundred 
years ago that Lt. John C. Fremont explored the country from the 
Missouri River to the Pacific Ocean, a region unknown, inhabited 
only by savages and a few trappers. He could not realize that in the 
space of a century this vast region, then so forbidding and inhos- 
pitable, would so soon teem with life and industry, vast cities, pro- 
ductive farms and happy homes. The world moves with increasing’ 
tempo as man conquers the forces of Nature, the land, the sea and 
the air. So maybe a hundred years from now people will read this 
book with the same fascinated interest that we now read of the 
explorations of Lewis and Clark, of Fremont, of Pike, of Long and 
all the others of that daring galaxy of explorers. That is my hope 
and purpose in compiling it. 

I can imagine some resident of Routt County a hundred years 
from now saying, “Well, I’m glad that old guy took the interest and 
made the effort necessary to preserve some of the thrilling early 
history of our part of the West.” 

Is this introduction and the following story ego-centric? Prob- 
ably. Any autobiography is ego-centric, for it concerns the actions, 
the contacts and impressions of one person. It seems to me I have 
been fortunate in having had more than an ordinary amount of pioneer 
experiences in a transitory time, for it doesn’t seem possible that the 
next seven decades can bring the marvelous changes of the past seven. 
And I have been exceptionally fortunate in my contacts with others, 
ranging from cowpunchers, trappers, freighters, stage drivers, peace 
officers, and empire builders on up to the great and near great 
in political life. To preserve a record of some of these men and 
events is the purpose of this narrative. 


+ + + 


My father, Albert James Leckenby, was a Union soldier in the 
Civil War, enlisting from Allegan County, Michigan, and serving in 
the Second Missouri Cavalry for three years. My mother, Arminda 
Jane Cobb, was born in Barry County, Michigan, where she taught 
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school and then secured a teaching job in Allegan County, where she 
met and married my father in 1870. She decided to get married even 
tho the school board said if she would stay another term they would 
give her “man’s wages,” the munificent sum of $35 per month. In 
1871 they moved out to the great plains of Nebraska, locating near 
Alda, between Grand Island and Wood River, on the recently built 
Union Pacific Railroad. There in a sod house on November 5, 1872, 
I made my first feeble protest against what some iconoclastic people 
call “the cockeyed world,” altho I do not entirely agree. I’m sorry I 
cannot say it was a log cabin, thus putting myself in a favorable 
position for the presidency, but the truth is there wasn’t a log within 
a hundred weary and dreary miles. But I do have one for the book. 
Some years later when we advanced to the dignity of a story and 
a half frame house, an unreasonable banker, just because a mortgage 
wasn’t paid, put the house on wheels and with horses attached moved 
it to Grand Island. Then is when the ingenuity of a pioneer showed 
itself. A farmer had delivered a carload of baled hay to the railroad, 
where it was refused by the purchaser because he said it was not up 
to standard. Each disclaimed ownership, so Dad hauled it to the 
farm and, lying it up in mortar, built a house of it. That goes a log 
cabin or a sod shanty one better. But we soon discovered that a 
Nebraska zephyr, racing across the bleak and unbroken plains, can 
penetrate a bale of hay. Inside plastering helped a little. It was one 
large room partitioned off with curtains strung on wires to provide 
sleeping accommodations. Getting along so well with the walls of a 
new house, Dad also had his own formula for a roof, some kind of a 
composition that as I recollect it resembled plaster of paris. There 
were not enough dishpans and other receptacles in the house to catch 
the water that came thru it in streams. Some rolls of tar paper 
remedied the situation. Pioneers were a great race of people and 
with dogged determination they stayed on and eventually conquered 
every adverse condition. The beautiful tree-studded and fertile Platte 
Valley around Grand Island and Wood River today bears little resem- 
blance to that desolate land in the 70’s. 

A half mile from our house were the ruts of the overland trail, 
where a few years before caravans of adventurers passed to conquer 
the West. The buffalo had disappeared but there were lots. of 
buffalo bones. 

My first recollection was of endless plains, stretching away to the 
horizon, no tree or hill to break the vision. You could tell when your 
neighbor a score of miles away got up in the morning by the smoke 
that curled up from his sod shanty. Fuel was a problem. Corn cobs 
were used, also frequently whole ears of corn, making a tremendously 
hot fire but of short duration. Corn stalks were bundled and used. 
Buffalo chips were standard at first but they were soon exhausted. A 
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burning buffalo chip, in an olfactory way, cannot by any stretch of 
the imagination be said to resemble attar of roses. 


One bleak winter there was a coal shortage and people were freez- 
ing. Dealers could not get coal, altho train loads of it were passing 
east over the railroad. Desperate man decided on a desperate remedy. 
With the tacit approval of freight crews, who agreed they would not 
be too observing, a group of farmers would board the night freight 
train at Wood River and working with all speed would heave coal off 
from the flat cars and scatter it along the right-of-way until they 
got to Alda, seven miles. The next day they would take wagons and 
gather up the spoils. It was not considered pilfering or larceny, it 
was a fight for survival. 

It was such men who built the West, tenacious, resourceful, 
successfully fighting every adverse condition and bound to triumph 
in the end. The women worked with the men, encouraged and assisted 
them in their efforts, and underwent incredible deprivations and 
hardships. 

My brothers and I walked two miles to a one-room country school, 
held three months every summer. If there was such a thing as 
grades I never heard about it. There were readers from the first 
to the fifth. I think they were McGuffy readers at first but fast- 
talking salesmen, who were there then as now, soon induced the 
directors to adopt another brand which ‘‘was much more modern.” 
Parents bought books for their children, the district did not do it, 
but with a cloth cover and great care they were passed down from 
one to another until they were ‘‘dog eared” and worn out. 


I attended this district school until I was 12 years old, then my 
parents moved to Alabama where at that time there was no public 
school system. But a divinity student formed a “subscription” school 
which I attended for three months and then called it quits on 
scholastic education. After that it was catch as catch can. In the 
school of experience I learned many things, some good, some bad, 
some indifferent. I think a scholastic education is best if conditions 
are such that you can get it. If conditions are such that it is im- 
possible, it is not an insuperable obstacle to getting ahead in life. If 
you can only have one, I’d take the school of experience. At least I 
have known lots of men with college degrees who were shockingly 
ignorant when it came to the practical and worthwhile affairs of life, 
even including the journalistic profession. All education is not 
obtained in schools, valuable tho they may be. Sometimes I think 
they over-rate themselves. They tend to breed an inferiority complex 
in the boy or girl who, for one reason or another, is not privileged 
to obtain a scholastic education. 


But to return to the pioneer Nebraska home. Dad and Mother, 
with all the boys helping, fought it out under the most heartbreaking 
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conditions. There were inadequate schools, no churches, few neighbors. 


They turned their long sod furrows, planted their crops and then the 
grasshoppers came three years in succession. They darkened the sun 
in their flight with a hum which Mother likened to the sound of a 
distant mowing machine. They descended upon the land to consume 
every living plant, the grass, the grain, the garden and even stripped 
the bark from the straggling trees that had been hopefully planted 
with a view to relieving the monotony of the endless prairies. They 
left the land barren and desolate, not a single growing plant in sight. 

I have read of the pest of the locusts in Biblical times; I have seen 
the moving picture of “Good Earth” with its swarms of locusts 
descending upon China, but move vivid than the story or picture I 
still have a recollection of the abject terror of the struggling settlers 
on the plains of Nebraska as the locusts descended to destroy absolute- 
ly every vestige of the crops they depended upon for their livelihood. 

Scientists say the struggle for the mastery of the earth is constant 
between man and insects with the chances favoring the insects, but 
that is an alarmist view, such as scientists enjoy giving forth. But 
in Routt County some 35 years ago, and more recently in Moffat 
County, the swarms of what are called Mormon crickets were de- 
structive and alarming. In Routt County they advanced from the 
west, gaining a little ground each year and also increasing in numbers 
until the ground seemed a moving mass. They destroyed everything 
in their path. They got almost to the main range and then suddenly 
disappeared. Nature has a way of taking care of most of these prob- 
lems. It usually is by a warm spring which induces the premature 
hatching of the insects, then a sharp freeze which kills the young. 
At least I don’t lose any sleep about insects taking the earth, but 
even taking a part of it occasionally is not pleasant. 


My recollection of Nebraska during those childhood days is of 
the universal poverty, more abject than anything known in the 
present day, of wearing cast-off clothing donated by the kind-hearted 
people of the East, of donations of seed to keep the settlers going 
in their effort to subdue the wilderness, to reclaim a land which now 
bloosoms with peace and plenty. 


It seems strange, looking back at it, that nobody ever thought of 
calling upon the government for assistance or relief. But that was 
before the days of PWA, WPA, or government loans to farmers, now 
berated by some. It was either sink or swim and you had to do the 
swimming under your own power, without help from the govern- 
ment. It was Rugged Individualism with capital letters. The modern 
way is better. 


In 1884 my folks got tired of fighting blizzards and grasshoppers 
in Nebraska and moved to Pickens County, Alabama, 30 miles east 
of Columbus, Miss., the nearest railroad station. Dad thought that 
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with more modern methods and diversified crops he could make a 
go of it where the climate was not so rigorous. 

As stated, my father had been a Union soldier and most of our 
Alabama neighbors had fought for the Confederacy in a great war 
which had closed only two decades before and the fires of sectional 
hatred had not entirely subsided, but we found none of the ‘‘dam- 
yankee” attitude. The people were generous, friendly, helpful and 
extended true Southern hospitality. It was a pleasant time for all of 
us but not a financial success. We soon found that diversified crops 
would not work because there was only one cash crop—cotton. We 
also discovered that the best method of producing cotton is with a 
colored man pulling a jerk line over a mule. With its incredible 
amount of hand labor, producing cotton at 9 and 10 cents a pound is 
not recommended as a means of financial independence, even tho at 
that time the best colored labor was paid $12 a month. After two or 
three years the loan man and the supply man had most of the assets 
and we moved to Columbus, Miss., and for a time had a broom factory. 
We found farmers would not grow broomcorn and it had to be sent 
from St. Louis, so that was not a success, either. 


I shall always remember Columbus because it was there I started 
to be a printer, but almost missed that job because of a boyish prank. 
Directly across the street from us was the office of the Index, a tri- 
weekly. The rival paper, the Dispatch, was also a tri-weekly and 
as they published on alternate days it made in effect a daily paper 
for that community. I always wanted to be a printer and had my 
application with the Index to secure an apprenticeship and learn the 
trade. It seemed to be progressing favorably until it was given a 
sudden jolt. 


The Index was run by Charlie and Stanley Martin, who were 
lovers of the flowing bowl. Their general attitude was that if business 
interfered with enthusiastic and consistent drinking, they should stop 
the business. The result was that for days at a time the paper was not 
printed, the gloomy printers sat around waiting for the ghost to walk, 
the big colored boy who furnished the motive power for the Country 
Campbell printing press dozed in the sun. After an especially long 
hiatus in publication, Charlie Martin, the elder brother and manager, 
noticed people stopping in front of his bulletin board, which was usea 
for posting notices of deaths and funerals. They would laugh and 
call others to come and look. Then Charlie Martin took a look. He tore 
down a bulletin and with unerring judgment bounded across the 
street to my father. He was pretty wrathy. As nearly as I can 
remember the bulletin said: 


“The Columbus Index. Try-Weekly. If we don’t get ’er out one 
week we’ll try the next. Guaranteed to be issued approximately 
Fourth of July and Christmas. Now is the time to subscribe.” 
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Believing my prospective job wa& at stake my co-conspirator and 
next older brother, Louie, “took the rap,” assumed full responsibility 
and made proper apologies. Being thus purged of sin I soon got the 
call to come to work. I think I was to get $1.50 per week but payday 
was uncertain. I had worked about three months and was getting so 
I could set a pretty good “string” of type when the scene changed 
again. My mother packed a small trunk of clothes and a big basket 
of food and I took the train for Steamboat Springs, Colorado. It was 
to be a surprise to my brother, Harley, who was already here. It 
proved to be a surprise to everybody concerned, most of all myself. 
I left Columbus in October, 1888, and finally arrived in Steamboat 
Springs 11 months later, in September, 1889, and then I came on 
foot following a burro. 


+ + + 


It is worth recording how I, in far-off Mississippi, heard of Steam- 
boat Springs and directed my footsteps hither. We are all creatures 
of chance, apparently, unless indeed ‘there is a destiny which shapes 
our ends, rough hew them as we may.” Fate and chance have a great 
deal to do with the affairs of men. Trivial things, a chance conversa- 
tion or meeting, a freak notion happening at a certain place at a 
certain time, a hundred unconsidered and apparently inconsequential 
trifles acting in unison, change and shape the destiny of individuals. 

My elder half-brother, Hiram Edwin Leckenby, nicknamed Harley 
in Routt County and known as Ed in Southwestern Colorado and in 
many parts of Arizona, went South with the family, but soon tired 
of it and beat his way back to Nebraska, where he worked on ranches 
near Grand Island and then near Broken Bow. There he became 
acquainted with Mr. and Mrs. William Smethurst and their two 
children. They wanted to move and having a team and wagon they 
started for Colorado, where they had heard of a district on White 
River, recently vacated by the Utes and where there was an oppor- 
tunity for settlers, with fertile land, abundance of water and plenty 
of game and fish. Harley was invited to join the expedition, his main 
duty being to keep the larder supplied with meat, for he was a great 
hunter. Their plan was to go along the Union Pacific Railroad to 
Rawlins and then down to the Meeker country, but as they camped 
one night at Tie Siding they fell in with W. H. Moore and family, early 
settlers on Yampa River above Steamboat Springs. The Moores 
induced the travelers to accompany them to the Yampa Valley. They 
came by way of North Park, Middle Park, Gore Pass and thence to 
the Steamboat Spring's section. 

The country, abounding in game of all kinds and with many fur 
bearing animals, appealed to Harley Leckenby and he wrote urging 
me to join him. It was agreed that I should do so later, but circum- 
stances coming right I decided to start without notification and 
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spring a surprise. He had written me about coming by Tie Siding, 
Wyoming, so I headed for that place. Imagine how my heart sank 
when I looked out on that shabby depot and section house on the bleak 
and wind swept Laramie Plains. A kindly conductor had already sized 
me up as an innocent abroad and, knowing my funds were getting 
low, he offered to take me on to Laramie where he would put me in 
touch with freighters going into North Park. This he did and I 
became a star passenger on a freight outfit hauling supplies for the 
Hunter ranch in the northwestern part of North Park. 


On the way we stopped at Pinkhampton where I met Johnny Moore, 
quite a famous character in the early days of the Park, he having been 
editor of the North Park Miner in the boom days of the Teller mining 
camp and prominent politically. He is also said to have “served 
time” in the penitentiary, but lots of good men have done that. He 
was kindly, altho quite amused at the tenderfoot kid from the South 
who afoot and alone was planning to cross the main range of the 
Rocky Mountains, already white with snow, for it was in late October. 
He told me to make my way to the Chedsey ranch and remain there 
until my brother came for me, meanwhile writing Harley that I had 
arrived and would be waiting for him. The Chedsey ranch is directly 
across the Park range from Steamboat Springs and was the eastern 
terminus of the old trail connecting the two places. So I trudged 
across North Park, still carrying my wicker basket of food, now pretty 
well depleted and a little mouldy. Range cattle, unaccustomed to the 
strange sight of someone on foot, would charge down on me, but 
before a contact would stop and gaze in amazement. I may have 
looked strange to them, but they had nothing on me. They were 
actuated by curiosity; my reaction was terror. It certainly made me 
long for home and mother. 


Harley came across the range from Steamboat Springs, risking 
his life and taking three days for the trip. The snow was deep and 
soft and his home-made skis were not very efficient. He was almost 
famished when he got to the Chedsey ranch. The only thing he saw 
on the trip was a pine squirrel, which he killed and ate. We built 
a small cabin and spent the winter, a substantial part of the diet being 
jackrabbits, which were plentiful. The next summer we worked for 
Bennet & Taylor’s sawmill, but in September of 1889, in company 
with E. A. Pomeroy, a North Park ranchman and brother-in-law of 
James Hoyle of the Pilot, we loaded a burro with bedding and pro- 
visions and started for Steamboat Springs. We camped at Summit 
Lake where we killed an elk and stayed all night. In all directions 
we could hear elk bugling as the bulls called their mates. The early 
day trail on the west side of the range followed Soda Creek, but we 
got onto Fish Creek and had a terrible time getting down. But we got 
here and made camp in the willows along Soda Creek about the inter- 
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section of Pine Street. A few days later I went to work on the Pilot, 
a connection which, with a few interruptions, has continued until this 
time. 

James Hoyle, founder of the Pilot, was a printer of the old school 
who insisted upon doing things right. Press work, spacing of lines, 
division of words, make-up, all had to be done according to a rule 
which had been drilled into him in those days of ‘“‘hand-spiking,” 
when there could be no deviation from a perfect piece of work. Mr. 
Hoyle, wife and daughter were living on a ranch on lower Walton 
Creek, now part of the Pine Grove ranch, Mr. Hoyle making daily 
trips to town in a one-horse cart in summer and a one-horse sled in 
winter. My wages were $15 a month (payment uncertain) and board, 
the latter of which I had to prepare myself in the Pilot office, such 
as Mrs. Hoyle did not send from the ranch. I also “bedded down” on 
the office floor. If the nights got too cold I could build up the fire 
in the old box stove heater, for in those first days, altho close to the 
greatest coal fields in the state, everybody used wood for heating, 
cooking, ete. 

Altho a good printer, Mr. Hoyle was not much of an editor or 
“writing man.”’ That had not been along his line. He was an intensely 
partisan Republican and he often said that being a Missouri Repub- 
lican meant a Republican without deviation or compromise. Most of 
the political “dope” for the paper was contributed by Dr. John A. 
Campbell or W. H. Dever, the latter a well educated character of the 
early days who had a homestead on the river above Steamboat. 


+ + + 


There were political factions in those days, the same as now, and 
Hoyle mixed in them to the limit. He belonged to what the opposition 
called the “Breeze Gang,’’ named for the dominant Breeze brothers 
of Craig, or the “Eddy Gang,” named for Henderson H. Eddy, called 
the “Little Giant’ of Colorado politics. The latter was a man of 
considerable eloquence and political adroitness, a favorite of Edward 
O. Wolcott, then the dominating factor in Republican politics in the 
state. Eddy was a resident of Axial Basin, where he was interested 
in a cattle company. He first had been a state senator from Summit 
County, gaining his seat by a doubtful contest, then moved to Axial 
Basin and was nominated for the lower house by the Republicans of 
Routt and Grand Counties in 1888. His opponent on the Democratic 
ticket was James H. Crawford of Steamboat Springs. It was believed 
that political manipulation was responsible for one ballot box being 
sent to Rawlins, Wyo., instead of Hahns Peak. It would have elected 
Crawford; its absence elected Eddy by a few votes. The latter was 
elected speaker of the notorious Seventh General Assembly, known 
to history as the “Robber Seventh.” It was a profligate and extrava- 
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gant session and plunged the state into debt that took years to pay. 
The sessions were held in the Barclay Block, the state capitol not 
having been constructed, and it was said that even the roll top desks 
disappeared and were later found in the homes of members. There 
was a printing scandal involving Collier & Cleveland, state printers. 
The Denver Republican, then owned by Nathaniel P. Hill, a rival of 
Wolcott, pursued the members and state officers so relentlessly that 
a state officer took his own life. Still following Eddy’s career briefly, 
he was again elected to the lower house from Routt and Grand 
Counties in 1890, defeating James A. Adams, prominent Routt County 
cattle man. In 1892 Eddy secured the Republican nomination for 
Congress in this district, but the Populist wave overwhelmed him and 
John C. Bell of Montrose was elected. Eddy held on to minor political 
appointments for a few more years and then sank rapidly from public 
view. For a number of years a postoffice in Twentymile Park, now 
abandoned, perpetuated the name of Eddy. He was a dominating 
personality with strong and loyal friends ‘and bitter enemies. 


+ + + 


All of this intense factionalism in the Republican party led to a 
call for a rival newspaper and in 1889 Godsmark & Phillips moved a 
plant to Steamboat Springs from Hot Sulphur Springs and started 
the Inter Mountain. It is what in these days would be called Pro- 
gressive Republican and violently opposed to the Wolcotts and the 
Eddys, usually supporting the Democratic ticket. 

Soon Phillips sold out to Godsmark. The latter found it necessary 
to go back to Hot Sulphur Springs to look after a mercantile business 
which he owned there. The Inter Mountain was left in the hands of 
E. O. Underhill. In the fall of 1890 Underhill took a sudden notion 
that he wanted to go back to his home in Michigan, so without con- 
sulting Mr. Godsmark, which would take too long a time, he turned 
the shop over to me and left on the stage. So a few months before I 
was 18 years of age I reached the culmination of a youthful dream 
and was editor of a newspaper. I was also printer and pressman, 
using a Washington hand press. It was strictly a one-man shop, 
altho Jacob R. Harding, pioneer attorney, and Oliver W. McCaslin, a 
brother-in-law of James L. Norvell and manager of the bath house, 
did the political writing during campaign time. It wasn’t so “hot,” 
in fact some issue I have before me now seem pretty terrible. But I 
guess I made good to the satisfaction of my employer, for he urged 
me to stay when the next year I decided to quit and wander around 
for atime. I worked on the Red Cliff Times and the Glenwood Daily 
Avalanche. On the latter paper, owned by Henry J. Holmes, I was 
first printer and then reporter. 


In the fall of 1893 D. W. Whipple grubstaked Harley Leckenby to 
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go to Balfour in South Park, where a “new Cripple Creek” was in the 
making. I joined him in that camp, which already had a newspaper 
plant in operation, for that is the first requisite of a new town. 
Balfour, named for a great English bi-metalist who was very popular in 
silver states, petered out even faster than it was built. It was just 
another blasted hope. It is not even a ghost town now, for it was a 
camp of tents. The prospectors folded their tents and left. 

In some way we had during the summer seen a special edition of 
the Phoenix Arizona Republican, picturing the orange groves and the 
palm trees of that delightful land. With nothing else to do, with 
work scarce because it was the great panic year—and a real panic 
year—Harley proposed in his whimsical and humorous way that we 
go to “where the climate suited our clothes.” With the irresponsibil- 
ity and enthusiasm of youth we headed for Phoenix, Arizona. I’m 
afraid we both owe some conscience money to the Santa Fe, the 
Southern Pacific and various other transportation corporations. But 
the accommodations were not very good, the box cars were dirty, we 
were ditched at some terrible water tanks, some freight crews were 
cooperative and let us carry water to cool a hot box, but some insisted 
on the “dinero,” which we didn’t have. So on the whole I think we 
will call that score even without any conscience money. 


I worked a few days on a newspaper at Socorro, New Mexico, we 
both worked a week on a railroad construction job between Bowie 
and Globe, Arizona. It was terribly hard work and after deducations 
and penalties the net result was $3.60 each for six days work. A 
holdup tried to take that away from us. Harley, born without fear 
and who never took time to acquire it, bluffed him out altho he 
faced a gun that looked to me bigger than a cannon. 

It was a time of terrible depression. Hundreds of men were 
wandering the country looking for work. Most of them were headed 
east, a part of Coxey’s army that was to go to Washington and 
demand something be done about it, I am not sure what. Desperate 
men captured freight trains and rode inside and outside, giving orders 
to the conductors. They would wire ahead to a town that a hundred 
or more men would arrive by freight at a certain time and that if food 
was forthcoming they would keep on going, otherwise they would 
have to stop and overrun the town. The food would be there, the 
officials not desiring to cope with so many hungry men. 


We got to Phoenix and decided to go on to Prescott, some 75 
miles. This was entirely a walking job, for the railroad between the 
two places was then being built but the construction camps had all 
the men they needed. At Prescott I got a job with an army officer at 
Fort Whipple and stayed there for three very pleasant years. I did 
some newspaper work during this time, however. I was Prescott cor- 
respondent for the Rocky Mountain News and Denver Republican, 
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dealing mainly with mining news, did some magazine work and had 
a story accepted by the Sunday Los Angeles Times. 

At Fort Whipple, located a mile from Prescott, a friendly little 
Italian boy who was always asking questions is now Mayor Fiorello 
H. LaGuardia of New York. His father was bandmaster of the 
Eleventh Infantry band, then stationed at Whipple. A clerk in the 
Prescott postoffice was Tom Campbell, later governor of Arizona. 
It all goes to show what can happen in this land of freedom and 
opportunity. The boy who sweeps off your sidewalk today may be 
one of the nation’s leaders a few years hence. 

I hard charge of the garden, the horses and the cows for Captain 
(later General) James A. Buchanan. The children had a German 
governess and also a nursery governess. The latter was Laura DeWitt, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Samuel H. DeWitt of Prescott. She later 
met me in Leadville, where we were married on August 3, 1898. I 
count that my best day’s work. I brought my bride home on one of 
Whipple’s four-horse Concord coaches, where we occupied the seat 
of honor with the driver, Harve Smith. 

+ + + 

I returned to Steamboat Spring's in 1896 and formed a partnership 
with John Weiskopf in publishing the Pilot. Mr. Hoyle had died, Mrs. 
Hoyle had returned to Boulder and Weiskopf was in charge of the 
Pilot. There was no lease or other arrangement, we just ran it and 
each partner grabbed all he could, which was not much. That was 
unsatisfactory to me, so I bought the Yampa Valley Democrat, the 
new name for the Inter Mountain, and later bought the Pilot and 
consolidated the papers. There was only $100 in cash involved in 
these transactions, the balance being notes. My old friend, Perry A. 
Burgess, engineered the Pilot deal for me, he being a great friend of 
Mrs. Hoyle, and for a time Bruce Burgess was my partner. The 
arrangement was not satisfactory to either of us and Bruce made an 
offer to sell out for a modest sum but I didn’t have the money. It 
was then that my lifelong friend, Henry Schaffnit, Jr., let me have 
the money without note and without interest. He told me I was 
going to make good in the newspaper business, had confidence in me 
when I didn’t have much confidence in myself. It was a mighty 
stimulant. If every man in the world had the same high sense of 
honor and the integrity of Henry Schaffnit, bonding companies and 
safety deposit boxes could go out of business. 

+ + + 

Only a few decades ago country newspapers stood at the very 
bottom of the credit chart. Many were subsidized by politicians, and 
led a hand-to-mouth existence. They dealt in personalities often to 
the exclusion of news. If one newspaper could exist there had to be 
two. In those days a newspaper could be established for a few hundred 
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dollars. They would trade subscriptions for cord wood or potatoes. 
They begged support in order to “help the paper.” Merchants would 
insist that they “trade out” their advertising accounts, or what was 
just as bad the editor would run a bill at the store and insist that the 
merchant take it out in advertising. To make it worse many news- 
papers delighted in printing jokes and stories about the poverty of the 
editor, thus degrading the profession. With the public insisting and 
the paper agreeing that it was an object of charity and at the very 
bottom of the social and financial scale, an editor was in much the 
position that a wit has described the deplorable life status of a mule, 
“without pride of ancestry or hope of posterity.” 


All of this has been changed. The linotype and a higher class of 
editors, the larger amount of money involved in establishing a news- 
paper, and insistence that a newspaper is a business institution, 
rendering service and demanding payment at a living price in cash 
not in cordwood, the higher wages demanded by competent help, all 
of these have contributed to a higher standard of country journalism. 
Its credit rating now ranks with that of any other comparable 
business institution. 


A good newspaper man is born, not made. He takes pride in his 
craftsmanship, but he also knows that no matter how good he is he 
ought to be better. He meets strange and charming people, he knows 
frustration and bewilderment, but with it all he has a whale of a 
good time and wouldn’t change places with the great of the earth. 
It’s his job and he likes it. One test of a good newspaper man is this: 
down to the last bit of space he will find room for an important news 
story even if it involves canceling a paid advertisement. 

No matter what the changes, there will always be a place for the 
country newspaper. Neither the metropolitan press nor the radio can 
invade its particular field, recording the daily life and doings of the 
common people, the people who live up on the forks of the creek. 
Wiscracking city men may have their jokes about the seemingly 
trivial things that appear in country correspondence, perhaps that 
Mrs. Jones called on Mrs. Smith. At least it pleases Mrs. Jones and 
Mrs. Smith and if you don’t want to read it you may skip it and still 
find something of interest in the paper. Mrs. Jones and Mrs. Smith 
are the ones who build circulation and patronize your advertisers. 

Keeping things out of the paper is a problem demanding judgment 
and good sense. There has been considerable controversy in the trade 
magazines recently, one man saying that a country editor does not 
conduct a free press, that he is dominated by his advertisers and 
does not dare print an item derogatory to them. There is a rule which 
should actuate a country newspaper in all local news, whether it 
concerns an advertiser or non-advertiser. So far as possible accentuate 
the achievements, the successes and the triumphs of home people and 
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play down news which has to do with the failures, the foibles and the 
frustrations. Asa rule anything that gets into court action, even tho 
it involves a prominent citizen, should be printed unless it appears 
that it will bring humiliation to innocent people and will serve no 
good purpose. Scandals, especially those involving sex, which are 
worth red headlines in a metropolitan paper, should be played down 
or ignored by a country newspaper. It is all a question of using good 
judgment and common sense. Any country newspaper which says it 
prints all the news of its community is either a prevaricator or does 
not use good judgment. There is no hard-and-fast rule. It all comes 
down to using horse sense. 


What is called the Dave Day style of journalism is out of the 
modern picture. Dave Day had a native sparkle of humor that 
resulted in his Ouray Solid Muldoon and later his Durango Democrat 
being quoted from coast to coast. He could get by with things that 


no one else could. His imitators only resulted in being vulgar most 
of the time. 

A story or joke that is off color may have its proper place, but 
that place is not in the columns of a family newspaper. The man on 
the street may think it is great stuff and pat the editor on the back, 
but usually he doesn’t do much to support a newspaper. More than 
is usually realized women are the controlling factor in deciding what 
newspapers shall come into the home. They do not want their 
children asking the meaning of a story that the man in the pool 
hall may think funny. The safe rule is to print nothing that cannot 
be ready by every member of the family. 

The intensely partisan country newspaper is on its way out. This 
becomes increasingly necessary where there is only one paper in a 
community. As a business institution, as well as a civic leader, it 
serves people of all shades of political faith. Editorial expressions 
are important to any paper, but should be fair even tho they have a 
leaning toward one political party. Letting the other side have space 
for its views is also important. No one party has a corner on civic 
righteousness and virtue. We are really all working toward one end, 
the happiness, prosperity, progress and well-being of the nation and 
its people, altho we may seek to attain this end by different routes. 

In my journalistic career I had the support, assistance and en- 
couragement of many capable Colorado editors. The list is a long 
one, but three are outstanding, Col. L. C. Paddock of the Boulder 
Camera, one of the most capable editorial writers of the state; Ed 
Foster of the Weld County News, who was the keenest and wittiest 
paragrapher the state has produced, and Walter Walker, capable 
editor-publisher of the Grand Junction Sentinel. 
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Steamboat Springs was a pretty straggling village when I arrived 
here in 1889, but the citizens were very optimistic for there had been 
quite a building boom during the year. Citizens were pointing with 
pride to the two-story Metcalf building, housing Groesbeck & Metcalf’s 
drug store. It was on Lincoln Avenue between Ninth and Tenth 
Streets, now the Myers liquor store. It was resplendent with orna- 
mental front, the “gingerbread” kind of that day. It also housed the 
postoffice with J. Q. Groesbeck as postmaster, who had succeeded 
Henry C. Monson, who had maintained the office in the Milner log 
store building on the corner of Lincoln Avenue and Tenth Street, 
now occupied by the Monson Service Station. The upper story of the 
Metcalf building was a hall used for political and social gatherings, 
many dances being held there. 

On what is now the court house square Myers & Adair had a 
hardware store. On the opposite side of the street was Metelmann & 
Mayberry’s tin shop. Willard Burgess had just established a store 
on Lincoln Avenue between Seventh and Eighth Streets. The Milner & 
Co. bank was on lower Lincoln Avenue just west of the Metcalf 
building. Perry A. Burgess was cashier. The people worshipped in a 
new hall, which was a Union church open to all denominations, and 
also housed the library founded by the relatives of William Denison, 
who was a partner of Elmer Brooks in the cattle business and had 
passed away. Under construction was the Euzoa Congregational 
church with J. W. Gunn as pastor. The Milner store had been first 
established by Dunfield & Eastin and after its sale to Milner, Dunfield 
went below town and established a saloon, but also sold dry goods. 
He also practiced law and later was county judge. The Mountain 
Home, a small hotel, was operated by Mr. and Mrs. S. D. N. Bennett. 
It is the substantial log building on property now belonging to the 
B. & B. Service Station. Henry Schaffnit, Sr., and his good wife ran 
the Sheridan Hotel, which had been constructed the year previously. 
Jacob R. Harding was the only attorney, altho Wells B. McClelland 
came from Aspen in the winter of 1889-90 and practiced law here 
until his death. Dr. Lucien D. Campbell was the physician, but a year 
or so later Dr. William Kernaghan came and practiced here for many 
years, Dr. Campbell moving to Denver. The latter’s father, Dr. John 
A. Campbell, was a graduate of a medical school but was an ordained 
minister of the Christian church and was the friend of everybody. 
He held religious services at various places and officiated at more 
marriages and funerals than anybody else who ever lived in Routt 
County. He served two terms as county superintendent of schools. 
He was humorous, kindly, loved his fellow man and was in every 
Way a rare character. 


The first drug store was in a small frame buildings next to the 
Milner bank. It was of frame with home made counters and the boxes 
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of candy as well as the small stock of pills and drugs were placed on 
the studding around the walls. It was established by J. Q. Groesbeck 


and Dr. Lucien D. Campbell. F. A. Metcalf bought Dr. Campbell’s in- 
terest. Business was good, as it was the only drug store in the county. 
When it outgrew its quarters Mr. Metcalf erected the building ad- 
joining, already mentioned. The store later was acquired by Johnny 
Suttle, with Walter Hy Brown as a partner. Then it was owned by 
Kernaghan & Baer and Charlie Baer added his sporting goods 
equipment. Then it became the property of Killion & Jefferson and 
by the former when Dr. Jefferson retired from the firm. In 1908 it 
was acquired by the Chamberlain-Gray Drug Company and is still 
operated by Dr. Lowell H. Chamberlain of Des Moines, Iowa, making 
it one of the oldest continuous business institutions of the county. 


+ + + 


The building vacated by the old drug store, now demolished, had 
a varied experience. Miss Brown, a pioneer restaurant woman, fed the 
people there. Charlie Baer had his sporting goods store and postoffice 
there. It was also a millinery store, saloon and various other things. 
George Bratton, the pioneer colored man, ran a restaurant there in 
the early days, that is, he fed people during the day time and at 
night the ‘“‘boys” gathered there to play poker. John Packer, early 
time freighter; Dave Dickey, the bull whacker; Bob Woodson, pioneer 
blacksmith; Sam Sutter, one of the first carpenters; Doc Bamber, the 
first dentist; Chester Priest, a homesteader at the junction of 
Walton and Priest Creeks; Floyd Reynolds, ‘‘Cale’ Hall, W. H. 
Dunfield and many others have wooed the fickle goddess of chance 
in the old building. Occasionally Jim Norvell would come up from 
Hayden and give them a “‘touch of high life.” 

During these poker bouts George Bratton, or ‘Nigger George,” 
as he was known thruout the county, acted as banker, also saw that 
the players went to the “kitty” at frequent intervals. George’s chip 
rack was his coat; he wore a large one and the pockets were torn out, 
so that all that went in the pocket slit went into the lining, making 
a receptacle all the way around the garment, and as he moved about 
town these would rattle as he walked and he bulged out like a 
deformed man. 

One night Ol McCaslin, who then managed the bathhouse, sat in 
the game and found four kings in his hand. At the same time George 
Bratton looked into the faces of four queens. McCaslin led off with 
a good bet and George came back with all the chips in front of him, 
at the same time uttering imprecations upon the luck that prevented 
him from having more chips on the table. McCaslin cautiously ex- 
pressed a willingness that George should not confine himself to table 
stakes, and the latter began digging down in the tail of his coat, 
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stacking up chips of every color and denomination, piling and shoving 
them into the pot. The bet was a heavy one and McCaslin called it. 
Of course the four kings won but unfortunately, in his overconfidence, 
George had over-strained the bank and didn’t have money enough to 
cash the chips. It was finally straightened up. In fact it had to be, 
for McCaslin now had all the poker chips in town and the game could 
not proceed until they had been redeemed with coin of the realm. 


+ + + 


Speaking of games of chance brings to mind a circumstance of 
a few years later when W. H. Dunfield ran a store. The judge was 
always willing to “take a chance” and Jim Norvell was not looking 
for any certainties, either. The latter came up from Hayden and 
something had to start. Dunfield had got in a lot of dressed turkeys 
and chickens for the holiday season. Norvell wanted a turkey and 
shook dice for it. The game was good and before he quit, the Hayden 
man was owner of all the turkeys and chickens in the store. Dunfield 
wanted to buy them back, protesting that upon his stock the people 
of Steamboat Springs depended for the proper celebration of the 
happy Christmas time. Norvell wouldn’t sell. He tied them all to- 
gether by which means and looping them over his shoulders and 
head he managed to carry them all. He went up the street making 
a noise as only Norvell could make when he was seized with a 
desire to “holler.” He gave the birds away to his friends and 
Dunfield’s customers went without fowl that Christmas. 


+ + + 


During the winter of 1889-90 there was a bunch of cronies living 
on upper Lincoln Avenue, Maj. Charles C. Graham, Civil War veteran, 
justice of the peace and later Populist state senator; Dr. L. E. 
Bamber, dentist, and Sam Sutter, carpenter. They had tastes in 
common and loved the dew of Old Kentucky. They were all bachelors 
and met often to visit and drink, and then drink a little more until 
they got real mellow. 

One unfortunate night in the spring of 1890 Doc Bamber went 
to the Dunfield saloon located a half mile below town. The next 
morning his companions missed him and a search was started. It 
was found that he had been at the saloon the previous evening, had 
become intoxicated as was his wont, and had started home. Chester 
Priest found him in the bayou at the east side of the island and a 
few feet below the road. He had stumbled off into the ice-cold 
water. His fingers grasped a branch of a tree, holding his head 
above water, but he had chilled to death. 


+ + + 
Steamboat Springs was a pretty care-free community at that 
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time, rather callous to wild ways, but the tragic taking off of Bamber 
made quite an impression. The funeral was attended by every resident 
of the town. Rev. J. W. Gunn was a young and enthusiastic theological 
student who had been sent out here from the East to implant a little 
Gospel training in the wilderness and with rare tact had been feeling 
his way and had made quite a hit in the community. He built a 
church, the present Congregational church, by contributions from his 
friends in the East and by doing some of the carpenter work himself. 
He attended the dances to get acquainted with the people, altho he 
did not dance. He condemned sparingly. He was a young man of 
high ideals and careful training direct from Yankeedom, yet he pro- 
fessed not to be shocked with the rather crude and rough Western 
ways. But at Bamber’s funeral the young minister turned himself 
loose. With a whip of scorpions he lashed the sins of the community 
and told some truths that perhaps Steamboat Spring's had long been 
in need of hearing. With great earnestness and fine effect Gunn 
surely shot a bomb into evil that day. The sermon was printed in 
full in the Pilot on the following Wednesday. 

A few more lines are necessary about this pioneer cleric. He 
located a homestead on the Hot Spring's road above Strawberry Park, 
then known as Sheddeger’s Park, named for the first settler, a Swiss. 
This homestead was at the mouth of what is now known as Gunn 
Creek, named in honor of Rev. Gunn. In 1893 he aspired to be county 
superintendent of schools but in the Republican convention was 
defeated for nomination by Willard F. Teagarden of Craig. Immedi- 
ately afterwards Routt County felt the swell of the Populist wave 
and a mass convention offered the nomination for superintendent to 
Rev. Gunn and he accepted. He was child-like in his knowledge of 
political ethics, absolutely without guile. He only knew he wanted 
the job and some party offered him the chance to get it, but he made 
an absolutely honest campaign. At Hayden he asked Sam Walker 
for his support. 

“T have only one thing against you, Mr. Gunn,” Sam said. “You 
are on the wrong ticket.” 

“T know it,” was the astonishing reply, “‘but I couldn’t get on the 
other ticket.” 

He made a vigorous campaign and, like many new candidates, 
came back with bubbling confidence, sensing a great demand for his 
services. He was especially pleased with his visit in Craig, where a 
fellow member of the cloth had conducted him over the town. “Be 
prepared for a big surprise when you get the returns from Craig,” 
he told Ol McCaslin, county chairman for the Populists. There was 
no telephone to bring in returns, the mail was the only source. Re- 
turns in Steamboat Springs were not very favorable for Mr. Gunn but 
he was still banking on Craig, the second Jargest precinct. When the 
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mail came in McCaslin stood at his*open postoffice box as the mail 
was distributed, Gunn and his supporters crowding hopefully around. 
The letter came. McCaslin tore it open, took a hasty glance and 
turning to the astonished minister exploded, “Gunn, you didn’t get 
aG d vote in Craig.”” In that election Harry B. Peck, Demo- 
crat of Hayden, defeated Teagarden 274 to 272, Gunn trailing. 


+ + + 


Here is another political story with some humor in it. In 1903 I 
was elected mayor of Steamboat Springs. In 1904 I was a candidate 
for reelection. I was quite decisively defeated by Judge W. H. 
Dunfield, by the way. But in the pre-election campaign the enthusi- 
astic supporters of my ticket would meet nightly to go over the reg- 
istration list and dope out the result, deciding on those voters who 
were for, against or doubtful and planning further action. One of my 
most enthusiastic supporters was John C. Palm, a fine young attorney 
who had come here to be a law partner of W. B. McClelland. When 
we would come to the name of a certain woman he would say, “Count 
that for us and give her no further attention. She is my washer- 
woman and the only vote I control in Steamboat Springs.’”’ When the 
vote was being tallied I had Palm as my watcher. When a certain 
vote was opened I noted a look of pained surprise cross his face, so 
I crowded forward for a look. John’s washerwoman had not only 
voted against me but had signed her name to the ballot. 


+ + + 


In 1896, the hectic year when the entire West went crazy for 
Bryan and the free coinage of silver, Weiskopf and I were running the 
Pilot. Interest was intense, partisanship ran high, it almost meant 
a boycott in business for anyone to be for McKinley, “arch representa- 
tive of Wall Street,” and many a crown of thorns was pressed down 
upon the brow of those who were brave enough to be for the Ohio 
man. In all of Routt County there were only 122 votes cast for 
McKinley in that election. 

There were no telephones or telegraphs, but everybody was 
anxious to know how overwhelming the “certain” victory for Bryan 
was going to be. The Pilot planned a unique piece of enterprise, a 
courier to ride from the telegraph station at Wolcott at midnight, 
bringing the returns. Don Leckenby was the courier and he stationed 
relays of horses along the route so that he might make the 75 miles 
in one continuous journey. It was a regular Paul Revere ride, but he 
did not bring good tidings. ‘““‘Wall Street’ had triumphed. People here 
refused to believe it. It was a fake; had to be a fake. Another trick of 
the money power, as everybody would see when the returns were all 
in. Instead of making friends for the Pilot it temporarily at least 
placed the paper in a class with the “money power.” Even after the 
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official bulletins of the Associated Press were exhibited, the rabid 
Bryanites offered to wager all kinds of money that their favorite 
would eventually emerge the winner, 

Possibly excepting religion, politics can make more fanatics than 
anything else. We get “all het up” over who is going to be elected but 
whoever it is we get along about the same—have to hustle just as 
hard for adollar. Many so-called political principles are really political 


prejudices. 
+ + + 


Many people came to Northwestern Colorado in the early days, 
largely for sport, for this was a famous hunting ground teeming with 
deer and elk, with bear and mountain lion fairly plentiful and re- 
quiring greater skill in the chase. Of course the most famous of the 
sportsmen was Theodore Roosevelt, but he came thru the Glenwood- 
Meeker gateway and hunted in the Flat Tops and the California 
Park country. Of those who came thru Steamboat Springs the two 
who impressed me most and with whom I kept in contact for many 
years were Governor Frank Lowden of Illinois and Elihu Root of 
New York. 

Frank Lowden was a noted lawyer, business executive, farmer, 
statesman, a fine orator and of lovable personality. He made 
Illinois a great governor. By all the rules of political warfare he 
should have been president of the United States. He was politically 
handicapped, probably, by the Pullman millions, having married a 
daughter of the sleeping car magnate, but wealth made no difference 
with his human outlook. He was headed for nomination by the 
Republican national convention in Chicago in 1920 but his chances 
were injured by an unfortunate and possibly blameless offer of some 
of his supporters to pay the expenses of some Republican delegates 
to the convention. Opponents turned it into the appearance of an 
attempt at bribery, which was harmful in the heat of the campaign. 
He deadlocked the convention with General Leonard Wood until 
those famous men “in the smoke-filled room” gave us Warren G. 
Harding. Any nomination that year was equivalent to an election. 
Governor Lowden retained his interest in the welfare of Northwest- 
ern Colorado until his death. 

Elihu Root was a great lawyer and a great statesman. He was 
born in Clinton, N. Y., February 15, 1845, graduated from Hamilton 
College and the New York University Law School and immediately 
took his place as one of the leading attorneys of the nation. He was 
secretary of war under President McKinley and secretary of state 
under President Theodore Roosevelt and served as United States 
senator from New York from 1909 until 1915. In 1917, after the 
overthrow of autocratic government in Russia, he headed a special 
mission to that country to pledge hearty cooperation of the United 
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States in the movement to establish’ for the Russian people a sound 
democracy. 

His biographer says it was in 1880, while attending to legal mat- 
ters in Denver, that he made his first acquaintance with Western 
hunting, a sport which he enjoyed, not with Theodore Roosevelt’s 
zest for bagging game, but because it gave him an opportunity to 
ride and walk in the open country close to the rocks and trees and 
flowers for which his inherited love never diminished. He returned 
several times with zest to such hunting trips in the mountains of 
Colorado and Wyoming. 

“Nothing in the East or in Europe,” he wrote to Hamlin Garland 
in 1925, “could compare in charm with a good horse and high life in 
the open. I always thought it was this phase of personal experience 
which made it possible for Roosevelt and myself, with our widely 
different temperaments, to get on so well together.” 

After one of his trips to this section Roosevelt wrote to Root on 
August 24, 1901: “You should be genuinely pleased by the way in 
which you are regarded by every man who has directly or indirectly 
been brought in contact with you in the mountains. They have a 
hearty regard for you, and you have made them somehow feel 
instinctively that you met them on a plane of frank equality, paying 
to each the respect to which his special capacity of whatever kind 
entitled him.” 

Root was a great internationalist and a lover of peace. It may be 
idle to speculate now, yet it seems probable that if President Wilson 
had included such men as Root and Taft on his peace delegation to 
Versailles, instead of a partisan delegation which he personally dom- 
inated, he might have escaped the senate opposition which killed 
his plan for an international peace organization. In such a case it is 
fair to assume the present world holocaust, with its welter of death 
and destruction, might have passed us by. 


+ + + 


Politics is America’s favorite indoor sport and I took an interest 
in political affairs as soon as I could read, knew by name the leading 
political figures of the country and as a youngster felt heartbroken 
at the defeat of Blaine and four years later rejoiced at the election of 
Harrison to the presidency. My early political reading was the Toledo 
Blade, with its then famous Petroleum V. Nasby keeping alive the 
fires of sectional hatred; the National Tribune, the paper representing 
the Union war veterans which taught that a Democrat was constitu- 
tionally a rebel and a traitor, the St. Louis Globe-Democrat and other 
radically partisan newspapers of the Republican faith. I “ate it up” 
and was a rabid partisan of the G. O. P. About the time I was of 
voting age I changed my views, first toyed with the Silver Republi- 
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cans and Populists and then became a Democrat, figured it out for 
myself for reasons that still do not appear to me to be faulty, altho 


time has softened my partisanship, which in times past was pretty 
robust. 


Why do people join and work for a political party? There are 
thousands of them who do not desire political reward. Some do it 
from principle, some from a sense of civic duty, many just for the 
love of the game. It is a sort of disease, this political activity; it is 
the greatest and most fascinating of American games. Naturaily all 
who work cannot be rewarded with political office; thousands are 
entirely satisfied with winning a victory, to see their friends succeed, 
to rejoice in success or, if the turn of the card is wrong and the 
people ‘‘unappreciative” as the ballots roll in, to grow whimsically 
regretful but tighten up the old belt and resolve to begin laying plans 
for the next election and have the fun all over again. 


Politics is a great deal like a poker game. To make a success at 
poker you have to use psychology, judgment, timing and other things 
too numerous to mention. If you can figure out what is in the other 
fellow’s hand you can then decide whether to move in, bluff or pass. 
If you can make a little better than a 50-50 guess you are a success 
at poker; if not you go home talking to yourself. It is that way with 
politics. If you make the right move you are a far-seeing statesman; 
if you make the wrong guess you’re a has-been. 

My batting average in state politics is not very impressive—four 
times on the Democratic state primary ticket, three times nominated 
and one time elected. It came about in this way. In 1912 I had 
attained some statewide prominence in editorial and political circles 
and was urged by editorial friends to make a try for secretary of 
state. In approaching leaders who usually are on the inside of these 
things, I was told that the secretary of state nomination was “tied 
up,” but the position of state auditor was open. When you really get 
the political bug the name of the office is inconsequential. It’s like a 
broody hen, when she wants to set, a door knob looks to her as good 
as anything else. 


I easily got designated in the assembly but was badly defeated 
in the primary election by Roady Kenehan. I don’t know how any 
one could ever have figured that I could beat him. He was a fine 
public servant, the “honest blacksmith,” his speech rich with the 
brogue of the “auld sod.” He was a rare character and still a legend 
around the Colorado statehouse. 


Two years later I was again designated for auditor, won the nomi- 
nation and was defeated in the general election by Harry Mulnix, 
a vote-getter extraordinary, well known thruout the state. It seemed 
about time for me to quit and I went to the 1916 Democratic state 
assembly without thought of seeking office, but there the position 
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of auditor was again open and I was designated, nominated in the 
primary and elected over Olie Thorson of Glenwood Springs in the 
general election. It was a very interesting two years in the state 
house, making many contacts and doing interesting work, really 
overseeing the expenditure of many millions of dollars each year and 
getting an insight into what makes the wheels of the state govern- 
men go around. Jn 1918 I tried to make the customary switch to the 
state treasurer’s office but was again defeated by Harry Mulnix. 
Probably a good thing, for I came home and went to work at the job 
I like, running a newspaper. Two more years in the statehouse and 
I might have been like many others, unfitted for business life and a 
hanger-on seeking almost any kind of a political job. There are many 
such, 

Looking at it impartially, I can’t think right now of any job I am 
less suited for than being an auditor, never having been able to add 
up a row of figures twice and get the same result. However I was 
fortunate in securing William H. McNichols for my deputy. He was 
a most capable officer and has for many years now been city auditor 
of Denver. I had many other capable assistants. That really is the 
measure of the success of a public official or a business man, the 
ability to pick capable assistants. 

State politics is lots of fun, but it is not a poor man’s game. The 
expense of conducting a campaign is considerable. The state com- 
mittee makes its assessment, usually a heavy one, and then the 
candidate has to make his campaign over the state and naturally he 
can’t be a “piker,”’ so he is grafted on every side. The number of 
organizations that claim to be able to deliver a bunch of votes is 
astonishing, but always for a consideration. I am sorry to say a 
certain class of newspapers, especially those representing some 
special group, also have their hands out. It’s a great game if your 
money holds out. Even if elected the pay in most cases is inadequate. 
You make a lot of pleasant contacts, get a lot of satisfaction but don’t 
lay up any money for the rainy day that eventually comes to all 
politicians. 


+ + + 


While the state political record I have detailed is not very im- 
pressive, it is quite likely that the experience, acquaintance and 
prestige thus gained was largely responsible for my selection as a 
member of the Moffat Tunnel Commission, a job I have now held 23 
years. Both thru the Pilot and personally I had long been an advocate 
of a tunnel thru the range and it was a source of extreme gratifica- 
tion to me when I was appointed as a member of the Commission by 
Governor Oliver H. Shoup in 1922. It was a wonderful commission 
to be associated with, William P. Robinson, long connected with the 
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old Denver Union Water Company and who managed the construction 
of the Cheesman dam; W. N. W. Blayney, meat packer and business 
man; Charles McAllister Wilcox, who had built the Daniels & Fisher 
business to its great prominence, all of Denver, and Charles J. 
Wheeler, banker of Yampa. 

There were many difficulties of construction, many decisions to 
be made, but there was always harmony in the Commission. Thru this 
connection I had contact with some of the great engineers of the 
country, with financiers of Wall Street in the sale of bonds and with 
the departments in Washington. It was big time stuff for a country 
boy. By keeping my mouth shut and my eyes open I soon got onto 
the technique of high finance and big business. 

On the first trip to New York I thought it was going'to be a great 
experience to see the transfer of $6,720,000. Mr. Robinson and I 
signed the tunnel bonds at our room in the Waldorf, a special car 
was sent to take us and the bonds to Wall Street, where we were met 
at the bank by armed guards. Clerks counted the bonds. We were 
taken to a private room with several men gathered around a table. 
One man signed a paper and passed it over to another man. We 
were passed over a deposit slip for $6,720,000 and the transaction 
was closed. It was as simple as that, altho of course much premilinary 
work had been done in advance. 


+ + + 


The Eighteenth General Assembly, which convened in 1911, when 
John F. Shafroth was governer, had the problem of selecting a United 
States Senator to fill the vacancy caused by the death of Charles J. 
Hughes, one of the ablest men ever to represent Colorado in the national] 
congress. In those days the legislature elected United States Sen- 
ators. Democrats were in control but the party was then as now 
divided along progressive and conservative lines. 

John S. Cary represented this district in the senate and was a 
powerful member of the conservative group. He was my backer in 
securing the job as chief clerk, also called the secretary. Cary, 
lovable, generous and kindly, was a stand-patter in politics. He was 
constitutionally opposed to the direct primary, the initiative and 
referendum and_all new-fangled notions. He just couldn’t see them 
as part of the scheme of government. Thru the long contest for 
United States senator, where the roll was called each day for months 
in joint session, he voted for his old friend Thomas J. O’Donnell, but 
was undoubtedly ready to vote for Speer if the break came. 

A little digression to bring in Frederick G. Bonfils and the 
Denver Post. Bonfils both hated and feared O’Donnell. The latter 
would have killed the publisher at one time but for the interference 
of a body guard. Publicly and privately the bulky O’Donnell 
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thundered his invectives and derided and defied the power of the 
publication. His language had the sting of scorpions and he did not 
pull his punches. So during that session O’Donnell each day 
received three votes, but the Post consistently gave the report as so 
many for Speer, so many for Adams and “three scattering.” It was 
forbidden to print O’Donnell’s name in the Post columns. 


+ + + 


In recalling the public men of Colorado during the past half 
century, there immediately comes to mind the legendary Adams 
family, the members of which have had so prominent a place in its 
business and political life. 

William H. (Billy) Adams dominated the state senate thru many 
decades. He reached his high political estate by a sturdiness of 
character and an unfailing and undeviating rule to never play both 
sides of the fence. If he said he would do a thing everybody knew 
he would do it; there was no further argument and no bond required. 
Of unimpressive appearance, just content to be a stockman and 
pretending to be nothing else, unable to make a speech, modest and 
retiring, never playing the good fellow for he did not smoke or 
drink, apparently making no effort to secure advancement or pre- 
ferment, yet he held a dominant position in the state for half a 
century, culminating in three terms as governor. 


While there was a close bond between them, no one would ever 
take Billy Adams to be a brother of Alva Adams. The latter was also 
elected governor three times, but did not get to serve out his third 
term, being unseated by a partisan legislature. Alva Adams was 
first elected governor in 1886. He was a hardware merchant with 
his main store at Pueblo and branches in the San Juan country. He 
was elected to the legislature and in 1884 was the Democratic candi- 
date for governor but was defeated. Two years later he was 
successful. 

The late James H. Crawford of Steamboat Springs was in the 
legislature the first time Alva Adams was inaugurated governor. 
He remembered him as delivering his inaugural address with his eyes 
glued to the paper before him, stumbling, self-conscious and ill at 
ease. He later became a polished orator, swaying crowds with his 
magnetism and eloquence. He had an ambition to go to the United 
States senate, but this was denied him. His able son, Alva B. Adams, 
went to the senate, gained national recognition for his ability and 
died in harness. Alva Adams belonged to the progressive wing of 
the Democratic party; Billy was a stand-patter without equivocation 
or apology. Alva B. Adams also inclined toward conservatism. 


+ + + 
In the Eighteenth General Assembly, of which I was secretary, 
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I recall the one who became known as the perpetual senator from 
Las Animas, Casimero Barela, a Spanish-American who spoke very 
brokenly and often felt impelled to make a speech. He held the job 
for years a Democrat and then switched to the Republicans with- 
out interrupting his tenure in office. A large Spanish-American 
vote, together with the undoubted favor of the big coal companies, 
made him invincible politically in his county. 

Another splendid man in the senate was Amos N. (Newt) Parrish 
of Lamar. When Billy Adams just really had to have another vote 
and couldn’t get along without it, he could get it from Barela or 
Parrish, even tho they were Republicans. 

With the fine upstanding strain that was in him, when armed 
bandits entered his bank at Lamar in later years, Newt Parrish 
didn’t hesitate or waver; he grabbed his old gun and blazed away at 
those who would despoil his depositors of their cash. He died with 
his face to the foe, fought like he always fought during his life, 
on the square. So when Jake Fleagle and his gang went to the gal- 
lows, here is one who wasted no maudlin sympathy, for if old Jake 
Fleagle had had a hundred lives to sacrifice on the gibbet he couldn’t 
have paid society for the murder of Newt Parrish. 


- r+ — 


When Senator Charles J. Hughes died his able son, Gerald Hughes, 
could have stepped into his shoes, but he refused. So the legislature 
divided, with the progressives supporting Alva Adams, the stand- 
patters supporting Mayor Robert W. Speer, some Democrats support- 
ing O’Donnell, one for Shafroth, one for Charles B. Ward and of 
course the Republicans, who were in the minority, switching their 
complimentary votes daily to honor leading members of their party. 


After days of futile balloting there came the last day of the 
session and a final agreement to take three more ballots and then 
adjourn. Everybody expected the break to come on that last ballot. 
The air was tense with excitement. From this writer’s position at 
the clerk’s desk he could see Mayor Speer in the speaker’s room. 
Speer thought he was to be elected senator and was prepared to make 
a personal appearance. The last roll call started without the expected 
break until the name of Senator Jack Joyce of Silverton was called. 
He was a leader of the Adams support. In a voice trembling with 
emotion, but with simple eloquence, he paid a high tribute to Senator 
Thomas J. McCue of Denver, leader of the Speer forces, and switched 
his vote to McCue. The Democratic members of the assembly, weary 
with balloting, were on the very point of electing McCue to the 
United States senate. All that prevented it was McCue himself. He 
declined it; he was there, he said, to support to the last ditch his 
friend, Mayor Speer; his honor would not allow him to accept a vote 
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for the position. If Mayor Speer, who was within hearing and only 
a few feet from the hall, had sent a release and urged his supporters 
to switch to McCue the thing would have been settled. He did not 
do it and the legislature adjourned without making a choice. 


+ + + 

John S. Cary was elected senator from this district when for years 
his residence had been in the Denver Club. There was some political 
misgivings when he said he wanted to be senator from here, for 
that was something for political opponents to shoot at. It is true he 
had large interests here and spent some portion of each year on his 
large ranch near Hayden, but so far as known he had never voted in 
the county. On his first campaign trip over here he was accompanied 
by a colored valet, who had been his attendant for years. His political 
supporters were fearful that it was a fatal political error for a 
candidate to bring a manservant into a cow country, but some way it 
was kept quiet and political friends admonished him it was not good 
political form in campaigning, and that the colored man had better 
be sent home. Cary was elected easily and made a splendid senator. 
He died just before the expiration of his four year term. 

The Cary brothers, John and Bob, were owners of the Mine and 
Smelter Supply Company. They spent their money in Routt County 
in building up a great ranch for the breeding of blooded livestock. 
They were friends of David H. Moffat and when the latter was in 
a fair way of building a line of railroad from Denver to Salt Lake 
City he had given assurance that Hayden was to be made a division 
point and one of the important cities, this thru his friendship for the 
Carys. With the active help of Ex-Governor Peabody and General 
Baldwin they laid out West Hayden and sold many lots, planning 
great things. Part of the plan was that this big town would be able 
to secure the county seat. Then Moffat began to slip and the dream 
faded. Senator Cary was alone responsible for the formation of 
Moffat County and of course that eventually resulted in Steamboat 
Springs getting the county seat. With the plan of a big central 
city at Hayden gone glimmering he saw that a division was necessary 
so that the county seat could be removed from Hahns Peak. 

It is a difficult thing to create a new county even when the people 
clamor for it. Moffat County was created when there was not a 
single petitioner, not a single business interest that asked for it. 
In fact the only appearance before a legislative committee of citizens 
of the proposed new county was headed by Thomas H. Iles, who 
with his fiery eloquence protested against the change. The bill was 
introduced and put thru by Senator Cary. There wasn’t a 
chance to beat him, because he was all-powerful in the Eighteenth 
general assembly. He saw the division coming, knew it was necessary 
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to move the county seat and wanted to father county division so he 
could include his own extensive holdings in Routt County. 


+ + + 


For almost a half century Dr. B. L. Jefferson, long prominent in 
state politics and now superintendent of the State Home at Grand 
Junction, has been my close personal and political friend and asso- 
ciate. He is the most loyal of friends and the most genial of com- 
panions. As a practicing physician at Hayden, he was elected to the 
state legislature in 1898, was re-elected and then went to the state 
senate. He has held many other important posts in the state and 
was minister to Nicaragua under President Wilson. 

He wanted to be governor and probably no one who ever wanted 
that office came so close to the honor and missed. It was because 
he would not sacrifice a friend for political advantage. Perhaps he 
is too honest to be a successful politician. The writer was on Dr. 
Jefferson’s steering committee during the several times he was a 
candidate for governor. The first time he was a candidate was in 
1908. This was before the days of the primary. The balloting was 
close and there came the opportunity to make Jefferson’s nomination 
an absolute “cinch.” There was an offer of 20 votes to trade but it 
involved voting against one of our friends, Edward T. Taylor, then 
seeking his first congressional nomination from this district. Dr. 
Jefferson turned it down without hesitation. The irony of it was 
that before the convention was called to order the whole setup was 
changed and Taylor was given a unanimous nomination for con- 
gressman-at-large, instead of a district nomination, while John 
Martin, whose friends offered the trade, was given a unanimous 
nomination from this district. The 20 votes would have given 
Jefferson the nomination over John F. Shafroth and the whole 
political history of the state would have been changed. Taylor began 
his long and valuable service in Washington; Shafroth was twice 
governor and then went to the United States senate. These are 
the things that make politics interesting. 


+ + + 


Colorado has had some able statesmen and some able orators. 
Senator Wolcott gained a national reputation as an orator. Senator 
Teller was a man of national influence with a long service in Wash- 
ington. He resigned as senator to be secretary of the interior under 
President Arthur and then returned to the senate. He left the 
Republican party to join the Silver Republicans and then became a 
Democrat, without interrupting his tenure in the senate. 

Those who were present will never forget the oratory in the old 
Denver coliseum in 1904 when at the Democratic state convention the 
question was on “spewing out” the Speer delegation. Hughes and 
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Thomas appeared for the regular, or Speer, delegation, Patterson and 
O’Donnell for the contesting delegation. They were all powerful 
men on the platform. 

Patterson, Hughes and Thomas served in the United States 
senate. Patterson was editor of the Rocky Mountain News and used 
his paper to assail all who didn’t agree with him. Hundreds of leading 
citizens were pilloried day after day and year after year. So when 
Patterson was nominated for governor in 1914 it is pretty certain that 
many a Democratic knife was unsheathed. George Carlson defeated 
him. Patterson was already in his physical decline and during the 
speechmaking of the campaign he forgot the line of his argument, 
hesitated and stammered, a pitiful exhibition of this old gladiator 
who had swayed juries and conventions since he was first elected a 
territorial delegate to congress in 1876 and helped to secure the 
admission of Colorado into the Union. He helped to make Colorado 
history for half a century. 

John F. Shafroth served in the lower house of Congress from 
1895 to 1903. On his last term his seat was contested by Robert W. 
Bonynge and becoming convinced that there was fraud in the election 
Shafroth resigned and thus gained the sobriquet of “Honest John.” 
He served as governor two terms, 1909 to 1913, and then went to 
the United States senate where he served faithfully from 1913 to 
1919, then being defeated by Lawrence C. Phipps. Like Henry M. 
Teller, Edward T. Taylor and a number of others he began his 
political career as a Republican, then switched to Silver Republican 
and then to the Democratic party. 

Colorado once had three governors in one day. James H. Peabody 
served as governor from 1903 to 1905 and as a candidate for re- 
election was defeated by Alva Adams on the face of the returns. The 
latter took his place as governor for the third time, but Peabody 
contested. The legislature was evenly divided and it was necessary 
to have the vote of Morton Alexander, a representative from Grand 
County, to unseat Adams. Alexander was elected as a Republican 
but was not playing along with his party. He finally agreed to vote 
for the seating of Peabody if the latter would sign his resignation in 
advance. All this worked out “according to plan” and Jesse Mc- 
Donald, lieutenant governor, filled out the term. 


+ + + 


In conclusion I want to record a few facts about the Denver & 
Salt Lake Railroad (the Moffat Road) and the Moffat Tunnel, which 
have meant so much in the development of Northwestern Colorado. 
The high passes between the Arkansas River and the Wyoming line 
were haunted by the ghosts of dead railway projects and Denver 
was blocked in its ambition to get on a thru railroad line. Then at 
63 years of age and at the apex of a most successful business career, 
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David H. Moffat decided to build a railroad from Denver to Salt 
Lake City. He met the heaviest opposition from financial and rail- 
road interests. He went ahead regardless and let his first contract 
in 1902. The first train reached Corona on the summit of Rollins 
Pass October 2, 1904. This was an elevation of 11,660 feet and at 
that time was the highest standard gauge railroad in the world. The 
first train thru Gore canon, September 14, 1907, was made the 
occasion of a celebration at Yarmony, but Moffat had reached the 
end of his resources. His fortune had dwindled away. The old 
gladiator seemed defeated. Yet in the face of apparent failure 
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patriotic Colorado financiers came to the rescue, actuated by a desire 
to develop the state. Col. D. C. Dodge, veteran retired railroad builder, 
expressed confidence in the project, made a large contribution and 
urged Denver capitalists to come to its aid. Among the other larger 
subscribers were Henry M. Porter, S. M. Perry, Charles J. Hughes, Jr., 
William G. Evans, John F. Campion, Charles Boettcher, Thomas F. 
Walsh and Lawrence C. Phipps, Sr. The road reached Steamboat 
Springs December 13, 1908. It has cost $14,000,000, or better than 
$75,000 a mile. In 1913 under the Newman Erb regime it was 
extended to Craig. 

Altho patriotic Colorado men continued to put their money into 
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the project, the condition of the road was tragic. Blizzards roared 
over the treeless heights of Rollins Pass, packing the snow in enor- 
mous drifts. There were days and weeks when the line was tied up 
completely. To the cost of construction was added the crushing 
burden of operation. The ambitious plan to develop Colorado seemed 
a failure. Unable to meet its bond interest the railroad was placed 
in the hands of a receiver. 

To drive a tunnel under the great barrier of the Front Range 
had been the dream of railroad men from the first settlement of the 
state. Various efforts were made; Denver bonded itself for the 
project and it was declared unconstitutional; a tri-tunnel bonding 
project was rejected by the voters of the state. There were other 
plans, but all proved failures. 


GEORGE LEWIS 


The opportunity came when Governor Oliver H. Shoup called a 
special session of the legislature in 1922 to permit the organization 
of a conservancy district in Pueblo, which had suffered from a 
disastrous flood. 

The bill for the Moffat Tunnel Improvement District was drafted 
by Norton Montgomery and Erskine R. Myer of the Denver city 
attorney’s office. It was based upon the same principles involved in 
creation of local improvement districts. It was passed by the legisla- 
ture and signed by Governor Shoup May 12, 1922. Court action was 
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started, finally reaching the United States Supreme Court, and a 
favorable decision rendered June 11, 1923. 

The contract for construction was awarded to Hitchcock & 
Tinkler October 19, 1923, and work got under way immediately, but 
James Peak refused to be conquered easily. On the east side water 
streams were cut that flowed 3,000 gallons a minute until surface 
lakes were drained. On the west side there were worse difficulties, 
due to extraordinary geologic conditions. During the seismic dis- 
turbances that had upthrust the Rocky Mountains millions of years 
ago, the western side had been shattered and innumerable faults 
existed. The 12x12 plumb posts rotated under pressure or were bowed 
inward until they splintered or cracked. Old and tried tunnel methods 
failed one by one under the crushing weight of the mountain. It 
looked for a time as if Old Man Mountain would triumph over the 
puny efforts of man. 


FIRST TRAIN THRU THE MOFFAT TUNNEL 


George Lewis, general manager, with long experience in the 
Cripple Creek mining district, with an inventive turn of mind and 
great executive ability, had an inspiration but it met with some 
skepticism of engineers. It was what later became known as the 
Lewis Cantilever Beam to hold the tunnel arches in place until 
permanent supports could be placed under them. It was installed 
and it worked. In some places the protesting mountain had to be 
held in place with solid steel. The tunnel was completed in 1927, but 
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instead of the first estimated cost* of $6,720,000 it cost close to 
$15,000,000. But it was a great public enterprise, has already been 
of great benefit to Colorado and will continue to be of value to the 
state for all time in the future. It is a worthy monument to David 
H. Moffat and his associates, and also a great monument to the 
intrepid spirit of a people who have built here on the crest of the 
continent a great and prosperous commonwealth. 


CHARLES H. LECKENBY 
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